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Proceedings of the 44th Annual Convention 


Mobilization of Industry for Defense 
Is Keynote of Most Convention Sessions 


The 44th Annual Convention of the National 
Canners Association in Chicago February 14 to 23 
was much like the Processors’ Conferences of 
World War II. 

Mobilization of the canning industry for its 
part in emergency defense programs was the key- 
note of nearly every program session and the 
meetings uniformly drew capacity attendance. 
Emergencies arose during the Convention itself 
and became the occasion of special sessions 
quickly summoned. The N.C.A. War Mobilization 
Committee and several of its functional groups 
convened many times during the week. 

The Association presented government repre- 
sentatives—in most cases the key officials—of 
the major control programs, booked them on im- 
portant programs and provided them offices in 


Convention Announcement 


The 1952 Convention will be held in At- 
lantie City during January and the 1953 Con- 
vention in Chicago in February. 

Further details will be worked out by 
officials of the three sponsoring associations 
—the National Canners Association, National 
Food Brokers Association, and Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, and will be 
announced later. 


HERBERT J. BARNES 


the Stevens Hotel, where they and members of 
their staffs could receive individual canners for 
conferences and discussions of current problems. 
Thus, Convention delegates heard speakers on the 
role of canned foods in civil defense, on procure- 
ment, on agricultural phases of production, on 
container conservation, on manpower and on price 
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President. This takes p 


Byrd, 
fellow 


ylor with a handsome 


nize the difference.” 


President Taylor Complimented by Many 


One of the fraternal traditions of N. C. A. Conventions is the presenta- 
tion of a gift and — remarks of appreciation to the retiring 
ace following the installation of new officers 

and concludes the General Session. 
Henry P. Taylor, the 1950 President, was eulogized by the Resolutions 
Committee. His work was praised by his successor in office, 


when the President-elect was handed the gavel of new office. Senator 
gs to say about his old friend and 


uest speaker, had fine thin 
irginian, as he rose to spe 

But one of the happiest of these many laudatory phrases was turned 
by Oliver Willits, when on behalf of the Association he presented Mr. 
Te ir of leather traveling bags. Among other 
gracious remarks, Mr. Willits said: 

“Henry Taylor has the serenity to accept the thin 
but the courage to change the things he can, and the wisdom to recog- 


. J. Barnes, 


he cannot change; 


control, and were enabled in addition 
to confer individually on these mat- 
ters. 


Continuous Procurement Sessions 


One of the most active subjects of 
the Convention was the matter of 
canned foods r by the 
armed forces. he N. C. A. War Mo- 
bilization Committee, which held two 
over-all meetings, authorized the call- 
ing of a Special Procurement Session 
at which Brig. Gen. Everett Busch, 
Commanding General of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, set forth to a 
capacity audience of canners and dis- 
tributors the immediate NI 
tary needs of the Army QMC. 8. R. 
Smith, Chief of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch of PMA, spoke briefly in 
support of the Quartermaster’s re 
for offerings it was hoped could be 
made before the Convention ad- 
journed. 


There was an active response to the 
call in spite of the fact canners’ stocks 
were heavily sold. The Association 
arranged for the expansion of room 
facilities in the hotel for Quarter- 
master Corps officials and for the two 
days, February 20 and 21, the Quar- 
termaster offices became one of the 
busiest spots of the Convention. More 
than 135 companies made firm offer- 
ings there, and about 200 more indi- 
cated they would submit offerings 
after ascertaining inventory status. 


By February 21 the unprocured 
balance of lima beans, snap beans, 
carrots, and sweet potatoes had been 

atly reduced and some reductions 
fad been made in corn, peas and 
spinach. Tomatoes, juice and catsup 
were still greatly needed. 


The procurement effort was con- 
tinued after the Convention closed. 
retary Campbell and Chairman 
Fred C. Heinz of the War Mobiliza- 
tion Committee’s Procurement Func- 
tional Group issued a letter of appeal 
to canners to make offers not later 
n March 9, pointing to the mani- 
festation that had been made at Chi- 


cago of industry unselfishness and co- 
operation in the public interest. The 
letter, which appears on page 126, 
listed the products in which the Quar- 
termaster is especially interested, 
showing the unprocured amount as 
of February 26 and the stocks of these 
items on hand February 1. 


Machinery Priorities 


Another defense project originating 
at the Convention and under comple- 
tion now at N.C.A. headquarters in 
Washington has to do with priorities 
for canning 32 and equipment. 
In the closing days of the Convention 

riod, the N. C. A. War Mobilization 

mmittee’s functional group on Can- 
ning Machinery, of which G. C. Scott 
is chairman, met with a committee of 
canning machinery manufacturers to 
assemble information about materials 
that will be needed to ensure ma- 
chinery to operate canneries. A list 
of such items has been prepared and 
submitted to the government for use 
as the basis for establishing priori- 
ties and allocations. 


Container Problems 


The situation regarding metal con- 
tainers and the government orders 
limiting their use was thoroughly ex- 

lored in the special meetings of the 

ar Mobilization Committee, the pro- 
gram presentations of NPA officials, 
and at the Monday morning open 
meeting of the Containers functional 
group under Chairman Oliver Willits. 


Mr. Willits remained in Washing- 
ton until Sunday, February 18, but 
advised the War Mobilization Com- 
mittee constantly by telephone regard- 
ing developments. 


The War Mobilization Committee 
— a resolution requesting the 
nsertion in tinplate export contracts 
of a clause requiring t whenever 


a forei country receives tinplate, 
that county be placed under the same 


restrictions that apply to the use of 
tinplate in this country, 

At the meeting of the Containers 
Group of the War Mobilization Com- 
mittee, with Chairman Willits presid- 
ing, Charles A. Lewis and Robert J. 
Small of the National Production 
Authority answered questions from 
canners. They gave their interpre- 
tation of certain portions of M-25. 
Mr. Lewis described the tin supply 
situation as it relates to the current 
tinplate specifications for canned 
foods and pointed out that if the sec- 
ond quarter cutback in the use of tin 
which had been asked of their division 
were applied and all nonfood items 
eliminated as users of tin, the supply 
would be considerably short. 


In the meeting of the N.C.A. War 
Mobilization Containers Group, it was 
pointed out that tin production was 
satisfactory but the price was too 
high for purchase as a result of 
speculation. 


In this connection, the N.C.A. War 
Mobilization Committee severely criti- 
cized government policy that permits 
other countries to buy tin for specula- 
tion, while allowing U. S. imports to 
be reduced. Efforts are Going directed 
by Mr. Willits’ Container Group to- 
ward obtaining more tin for the U. S. 
from the world supply so that the 
stockpiling program can be fulfilled 
without requiring the canning indus- 
try 2 drastically curtail its food pro- 

uction. 


An important addition to the Gen- 
eral Session was a special Clinic on 
Government Price Controls, conducted 
4 War Mobilization Committee Price 

airman E. A. Meyer. Like all Con- 
vention sessions, it was attended 
a capacity crowd. uestions on 

hases of canned foods pricing prob- 
ems were presented to a Panel of 
OPS and USDA officials, and an- 
swered by them through a battery of 
table microphones. embers of the 
Panel were: 

From OPS: Edward F. Phelps, Jr. 
assistant director in charge of Com- 
modity Divisions; Geoffrey Baker, 
consultant; Wa E. Rice, consult- 
ant; H. K. Bachelder, head of Proc- 
essed Fruit and Vegetable Section; 
and Alger Pike, head of Fish Section. 

From USDA: 8. R. Smith, Chief, 
Fruit and V ble Branch, PMA; 
Don Rubel, Chief of the Fruit Divi- 
sion, PMA; Kenneth Scheible, Chief 
of the Vegetable Division, PMA; and 
Eldon Shaw, Fruit and V 
Branch, PMA. 

From Interior: Maurice Ra „ 
Deputy Administrator, Defense 
eries Administration. 


Mr. Mexer earlier had reported to 
the War Mobilization Committee on 
lans to have separate fruit and vege. 

le subcommittees set up with 
distinct understandi that neither 
group would without full 
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knowledge of the other as to its think- 
ing. He reported that it would prob- 
ably be six to eight months before 
the government could have a pricing 
program in operation. Meantime, the 
functional committee, it was felt, 
would be able before long to reach 
the point in its activities where it 
would want the over-all Committee 
to consider questions of policy affect- 
ing the whole industry. 


Manpower Problems Presented 


A well attended informal discus- 
sion of labor supply and manpower 
problems was held under the chair- 
manship of John F. McGovern of the 
Manpower Group of the War Mobili- 
zation Committee on February 19. 
Representatives of the United States 
Employment Service, National Head- 

uarters of Selective Service, and the 

mmigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice contributed to the meeting by re- 
viewing their respective functions and 
answering questions. 

Donald Larin, Chief of Farm Place- 
ment, USES, reported on the January 
26-February 8 discussions in Mexico 
City and outlined the intergovern- 
mental understandings reached with 
respect to the use of Mexican nationals 
this year. Senator Allen J. Ellender 
(La.), Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and Represent- 
ative W. R. Poa (Tex.), Chairman 
of the Special Farm Labor subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, were present at the Mex- 
ico City discussions. Under the agree- 
ment reached at Mexico City, legisla- 
tion will be recommended under which 
the United States government 
guarantee Mexican workers the obli- 

tions of the employer pursuant to 
ndividual work contracts. This type 
of program, the Mexican delegation 
indicated, must become effective by 
July 1. It was a that the new 
program for Mexican workers will 
provide for the United States govern- 
ment paying transportation costs of 
workers from interior points of re- 
cruitment in Mexico to the border 
and for the waiver of immigration 
bonds covering departure 
workers. 

Col. Lewis F. Kosch, Chief of the 
Manpower Division of Selective Serv- 
ice, reviewed the present draft act 
and pointed out the | for em- 
ployers to give local draft boards 
complete information regarding em- 
apes eligible for selection but essen- 
tial to agriculture and agricultural 
processing. 


Other Emergency Actions 


The War Mobilization Committee, 
besides authorizing special meetings 
on emergency problems, and guiding 
its several functional groups in many 
Convention programs and activities, 
heard discussions of a number of inter- 
related subjects. 


Chairman Howard T. Cumming an- 
nounced that on the organization side 
it had been decided to combine the 
subcommittees on Crop Control and 
Price Support with the one on W 
and Price Controls, but that in mak- 
ing that change, another committee 
would be set up to deal with agricul- 
tural questions not directly connected 
with price, with Stran Summers as 

irman. 

After discussion of the subject of 
certificates of necessity, the War 
Mobilization Committee authorized the 
—— of a letter to government 
authorities, urging that consideration 
be given to each application for a 
certificate of necessity, on its merits 

over-all 


rather than on an industry 
potential, 
Chairman Cumming brought into 


the discussion the matter of the emer- 
gency war clause that was used by 
canners in sales contracts duri 

World War II and asked for consi 

eration of a similar clause to be recom- 
mended for use by the industry in the 
present — 1 The Committee 
voted approval of the new clause and 
it was a — 1 1 at the meet- 
ing of the Board Directors. Text 


Opening Program Sessions 


The first program session of the 
1951 Convention was the Special War 
Mobilization Conference, Saturday 
afternoon, February 17, presided over 
by President Henry P. Taylor. This 
session brought to an audience of can- 
ners that packed the North Ballroom 
of the Stevens and overflowed into 
balcony, adjacent rooms and corridors, 
the statements of the various govern- 
ment defense administrators on many 
phases of emergency control. 

These pa rs are reproduced in the 
section of thi 
TION Letrer which begins on page 52. 


The General Session 


On Sunday afternoon, February 18, 
the General Bession of the N. C. A. was 
held, also in a packed hall. It n 
with a special tribute by President 
Taylor to the late Frank E. Gorrell 
and included Mr. Taylor’s address; 
thet Byrd of Vir- 
nia, the speaker; a special 
appearance by Ralph 8. Trigg, Ad- 
ministrator of the 
Marketing 
the report of 
inations by Chairman Cumming; the 
election of officers; and the report 
the Committee on Resolutions by 
orego tems are re 

elsewhere in this issue. * 

The session closed with the installa- 
tion of the new N. C. A. officers. 
new Vice President, Fred C. H 
was unable to be present. He 


(Please turn to page 126) 


s issue of the INFORMA- | 


Recommended War Clauses 
For Sales Contracts 


The N.C.A. War Mobilization Com- 
mittee concluded that the present 
emergency conditions warrant the rec- 
ommendation to individual canners of 
a war clause similar to that in can- 
sal 4 contracts during World 

ar II. 


In 1942, Association Counsel pre- 
pared a revision of the original Emer- 
gency War Clause developed in 1939 
or use in canners’ sales contracts. 
The changes made at that time recog- 
nized the fact that the United States 
had become a belligerent (see INron- 
— Letrer of June 20, 1942, page 


It is believed that the following pro- 
vision, which recognizes the peculiar 
facts of the present situation, would be 
appropriate for use by canners. 


“If, during the present national 
emergency or during any period of in- 
dustrial mobilizatian arising out of 
threats to the national security, (1) 
Seller’s factory or factories or all or 
any portion of Seller’s production are 
commandeered or requisitioned or re- 
served or otherwise acquired by the 
Federal Government or any agency 
therof; or (2) Seller’s production or 
sales are directly or in 8 regu- 
lated or restricted by the Federal 
Government or any agency thereof, 
or in any way limited by regulation or 
restriction of needed commodities or 
services; or (3) Seller in compliance 
(whether such compliance is manda- 
tory or not) with any government or- 
der, request, allocation, limitation or- 
der, conservation order, priority order, 
rationing order, reservation order, 
contract, allotment, notice, or “friendly 
commandeer,” delivers to or reserves 
for the Government, or agencies or per- 
sons designated by the Government, all 
or any portion of Seller’s production; 
or (4) Seller with reasonable effort and 
at reasonable cost is unable to obtain 
the raw materials, supplies, fuel, la- 
bor, or transportation necessary to 
enable it to fulfill its contracts; and 
as a result, Seller is unable to fulfill 
all of its contract commitments to all 
purchasers of any article covered by 
this contract, whether such contract 
is executed prior to or following any 
such government action or request, 
Seller may pro-rate among all such 
purchasers its available supply, if 
2 of such article, 2 a — 

uyer's pro rata re, any 
shall constitute a full performance of 
this contract. If under any of the 
conditions specified there is no avail- 
able supply to be pro-rated, Seller 
shall not be liable for failure to 
deliver.” 
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information Letter 


WAR MOBILIZATION CONFERENCE 


E. J. — — 
Washi Resea Laboratory, 
— Gennes Association 

All civil defense call for su 
1 of protectively packaged foods 
or use in emergency. The packaging 
requirement may vary according to 
the defense n to be anticipated, 
but hermetically sealed tin and glass 
containers provide the most complete 
protection against the three kinds of 
warfare that may create a serious 
food contamination problem. 

Civil defense — takes into 
consideration the ibi ty of atomic 
bomb attack, and of biological and 
chemical warfare. Any of these three 
kinds of attack will result in the con- 
tamination of food if it is imperfectly 
protected. The 22 of congue 

rotection is only partially solved 
owever, by the prevention of direct 
contact between the food and the 
radio-active, biological, or chemical 
contaminant. To assure complete 
safety it must be possible to remove 
the contaminating material from the 
exterior of the container before it is 
handled for opening. 


Atomic Warfare 


An atomic bomb burst may cause 
radio-active contamination of food in 
various ways, the most important 
from the food standpoint being that 
from “residual” radiation. When det- 
onation of the bomb occurs, the ma- 
terial from which the bomb is made 
breaks down into a t number of 
simpler radio-active elements, forming 
a cloud which slowly 2 over 
the bombed area. is radio-active 
dust contains the “residual” radiation 
against which the food must be pro- 


Following the detonation of an 
atomic bomb, packaged food which 
remains intact will be fit for consum 
tion while unprotected food and dri 

the area must pass examination 
with a radiation detection in 
before they are safe to use. 
The problem of protection, as we 
have seen, is only partially solved by 
revention of contact between the con- 
inating agent and the food. Radio- 
active dust clings tenaciously to any- 
thing with whicl: it comes into contact. 
It is of itself dangerous to a 2 
who handles an object upon which it 
has settled. Therefore, in order to 
insure complete safety, the food pack- 
age itself must be thoroughly cleaned 
before opening and it is also necessa 
that this be done so far as possib 
without contact with the skin during 
handling. 

Rigid, hermetically sealed contain- 
ers serve not only to prevent contact 
between the ve dust and the 


CANNED FOODS IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


DR. E. J. CAMERON 


food or drink but can be cleaned 
externally by immersion in soap and 
water or, preferably, a solution of 
some household detergent such as Tide, 
Vel, or Dreft. Such * the 
use of a can opener or cap lifting de- 
vice which has been similarly cleaned 
overcomes the danger of contamina- 


tion in openi container 
— the 1 
Biological Warfare 


Biological warfare agents which 
might be employed against people in- 
clude a wide variety of disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria and soluble toxins 

bacterial poisons). They could be de- 

vered through the air, food, or water. 
Acts of sabotage would be 1 
for direct transmission of biological 
agents through food and water. Di- 
rect attack would be made by trans- 
mission in air. 


An attempt to transmit biol 
agents through the medium of 
— 1 would be basically so 
mpractical as to remove the 
bility from consideration. Aside from 
the great difficulty in accomplishing 

ge by contaminating products 
before canning, heat processing would 
destroy any of the viruses, bacteria, or 
aw toxins that might conceivably be 


In distributi biological agents 
through the air could be dissemi- 
nated by aerial bombs and other muni- 


tions, or by the release of aerosols (on 
the principle of “insect bombs”) from 
es or ground devices. Whatever 
agent used and however it became 


Here in, the facility of clean 
hermetically sealed contafners by — 
mersion would be of great advantage. 
This would be true particularly where 
the presence of infective bacteria was 
suspected. Under these circumstances 
great effort would have to be applied 
to eliminate all possible sources of 
infection within area, and to pre- 
vent its spread. Canned food con- 
tainers could be sterilized readily by 
~— immersion in a sterilizing solu- 


n us far has tered 
of chemical agente—the nerve 


The nerve gases are more toxic than 
any previously known war gases. 
They are liquids and yield toxic vapors 
when they evaporate. From what is 
known regarding their stability, t 
may dangerously contaminate 
foods of high water or fat content. 
Here ain, for such foods, protec- 
tive packaging is of great importan 
According to a release from the F 
eral Civil Defense Administration 

Health Services and Special Weapons 

fense, Publication AG-11-1, page 

83), “Foods in airtight packages are 
not contaminated by nerve gas va 


but only those in sealed glass 
are from quid nerve 


Canned foods and food liquids 


fense. In their protected form — 
can supply safe solid food and liq 
and provide balanced nutrition for the 


indefinite jods that may be ex- 
werd as — — of disrupted dis- 
ution caused enemy 
attack. * 
The feeding of le and the 


in an emergency area will be of im- 
portance second only to that of medi- 
cal care, and the immediate availabil- 
N an uncontaminated food supply 

e a requirement for the un- 
evacuated population. 


Canned food containers are resistant 
to rough handling and the tin con- 
tainer will withstand considerable 
blast. Hermetically sealed, these con- 
tainers will protect the food effectively 
against all of the kinds of attacks in- 

e ng, are 
and chemical warfare. 

Not only does the hermetic con- 
tainer protect the food, but being rigid 
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and water-proof it is adapted to quick 
and simple washing, or sterilization 
by simple immersion in easily prepared 
solutions, 


e ease of at- 
protection, gives 
canned foods a unique importance in 
meeting the p of emergency 


Source Material 
United States Civil lenee, National Secu- 
rity Resources Board, 1960. 
Health Services and 8 Weapons De- 
„ Publication AG-11-1, Federal Civil De- 
ense Administration, 1960. 
Radiological Defense, Vol. III, The Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project. 


from course of Metical As 
uclear Energy given rmy 
partment — cat raduate School, 1960. 


THE ARMED FORCES LOOK TO AMERICA’S CANNING INDUSTRY 


By Maj. Gen. Herman Feldman, 
Quartermaster General of the Army 


rate the importance which we in 


rmy Quartermaster Co attach to 
this war mobilization of your 

Association. 
to provide 


It is my responsibil 
the forces Since 
food is the basic requirement of the 
military services, just as it is for all 
— — the of 
nation u adequate su 


If our troops are lacking in food, in 
quality or quantity, if itis not sup- 


engaged — roper 
prepared, Packaged, an dellvered— 
we may be f to pay a high price 
for our derelictions in battles lost and 
casualties sustained. 


Just as it is our ility to 
deliver these supplies, it is the respon- 
sibility of the food industry of the 
Uni States—from the farmer who 
grows the crops through the manufac- 


turer who processes and packages 
m supplies avail- 
uble. 


It is my feeling, therefore, that our 
meeting here today presents an inval- 
uable opportunity to consider the 
many problems presented by the 
mounting requirements of the armed 
forces. I sincerely hope that the dis- 
cussions in which we engage can be 
frank and detailed. It is my purpose 
to tell you our plans and objectives 
and to acquaint you with our principal 
problems. I 1 wish you to 
reciprocate by acquainting us with 

our — Such a free exc 

s typical of our American way of life. 
It is one of the things that has made 
this country the greatest nation in 
the world’s history. 


When troops are committed to bat- 
tle, the importance of the packaged 
food becomes transcendent. While 
they are stationed at organized posts 
and camps in the United States, or 
are assigned to 1 4 duty over- 
seas, the bulk their rations are 
fresh foods, just as it is in your own 
homes. But when they are committed 
to field or combat on, it naturally 
follows that recourse must be to 


MAJ. GEN. HERMAN FELDMAN 


processed and packaged subsistence. 


strength and per 
life, upon the food which the canni 
industry prepares for him. It m 
be nourishing. It must be wholesome. 
It must appeal to his appetite. It 
must be in sufficient quanthy and, of 
course, it must not have spoiled 
he opens the can. 
I have been delving somewhat in the 
history of the canning indu and 
find that it not only received its initial 
impetus from military necessity, but 
many developments and improvements 
likewise were spurred by military 


Back in 1795, none other than the 
little corporal, Napoleon 
found that his troops were su ering 
from hunger owing to a meager 


of smoked fish, salt meat, and hard 
bread. He realized that much of this 
suffering could be avoided if the 

could be provided a more varied, nu- 
tritious diet. The French Governmen 
therefore, offered a prize of 12, 
francs to the person who could develo 
a process of preserving that wo 
insure supplies of good food. 


The prise, as I understand it, was 
awa to one Nicholas Appert, who 

sh, es, iru and eggs in 
A contained in bottles or jars 
which were corked with t care 
and made air tight. Since Na eon’s 
time, a close link has been maintained 
between military needs and the food 
8 industry. In the United 

tates, the cooperation always mani- 
fested by the canning industry has 
been a matter of the greatest satisfac- 
tion to the Army. 


Daring each war in which the 
Unies has en in 2 
century, and particularly in 
world wars, the amounts of canned 
loods produced in this country at- 
tained new record heights because of 
the impact of military requirements. 
Now, with a new emergency faci 
the nation, the canning industry 
again being upon for the essen- 
tial food products necessary for the 
defense of the country. 


My office recently announced the 
tentative quantities of canned fruits 
and vegetables which the armed forces 
will require from the 1951 packs and 
the canned juices from the 1951-52 
packs for consumption during 1952. 


These quantities are several times 
the amounts required during the pre- 
Korea era, and, at first glance, 
may appear to be larger than war- 
ranted by the increased strengths of 
the services. This is a point often 
misunderstood and misinterpreted and 
I would like to clarify the picture. 


It must be borne in mind that, in 
addition to feeding the increased 
strength of the armed forces, it is 
necessary to fill the supply pipeline 
a reserve levels for the increased 
orces. 


An even more important factor is 
the transition in combat and other 
overseas areas from perishable to non- 

ishable items. ormally, in the 
nited States, approximately 70 cents 
of the military ration dollar is spent 
for perishable such as frozen meats, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and fresh 
. When refrigeration is unavail- 
able or limited as in overseas combat 
areas, the entire ration dollar is spent 
for nonperishable food, or, one might 
say, “the dollar goes into can.” It 
is the increased demand of pipelines 
and the conversion to nonperishable 
food which increases military canned 
food in time 
gency out of proportion to — 
creased of the services. To 
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this, we must regretfully add, the 
losses of supplies due to enemy action. 


The cooperation of the food industry 
during the trying post six months has 
been highly gratifying to me. The 
military demands for large quantities 
within very short delivery dates have 
been met by industry with a high de- 
gree of success. For this you have my 
sincere appreciation. 


The armed forces, on their part, 
have reviewed all purchasing policies 
and procedures with a view to broad- 
ening and accelerating the availability 
of supplies. Negotiated purchase has 
replaced formal advertising except 
where conditions warrant a finding 
that formal advertising is in the inter- 
est of the government. 


In the past, certain elements of the 
food industry have hesitated to nego- 
tiate with the government because of 
the provision that such negotiated 
purchases shall be renegotiated as to 

rice at a later date. was pleased 
note recently that one large interest 
in the cann food industry, which 
formerly would respond only to formal 
S will now negotiate. I 
hope this is an indication of a trend 
within the industry toward negotiated 
offerings which will simplify and ac- 
celerate the procurement of canned 
foods by the armed services. 


The organization of field buyers 
traveling out of Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Offices has been expanded. 
This is a direct effort to reach the 
small businessman—the small canner 
—and to purchase his products under 
conditions most suitable to him. Pur- 
chase f. o. b. origin as well as f. o. b. 
destination conforms to trade practice 
in the canned fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry and has facilitated negotiated 
purchases in the field. 


During the period in which the solid 
fiber box industry was converting and 
expanding to produce V2S boxes with 
sleeves, which is the required export 
combat pack, we were able, by pur- 
chasing f. o. b. origin, to hold the 
canned foods at packers’ plants until 
the export cases became available. 


Defense Orders, referred to as “DO 
orders,” were made applicable to the 
king and packaging of subsistence 
neluding operational rations, of items 
urchased by specification for troop 
— and of brand-name items pur- 
chased for resale by overseas commis- 
sary stores. These orders have insured 
the delivery of fibreboard, strapping, 
and foil—items of limited availability. 


With all of the actions which I have 
named, there still has been difficulty in 
obtaining military requirements of 
eanned foods. It has been necessary 
temporarily to relax on certain pur- 
chases by waiving the desired V2S 
with sleeve, export packing, and ac- 
cepting V3S boxes with sleeves. It 


has also been necessary to drop to a 
lower grade than desired on certain 
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items and to accept can sizes available 
in the commercial market which were 
not the sizes most suitable to the 
armed forces supply systems. 


To obtain certain specific items such 
as corn and tomato products, I have 
personally appealed to individual can- 
ners to offer the quantities we require 
from the 1950 ks. The response 
has been helpful and I want to thank 
all of those who participated. In the 
case of tomato products, it has been 
necessary to make off-shore purchases 
so as to assist in bridging the months 
until the 1951 pack becomes available. 


As I look forward to the require- 
ments of the armed forces from 
1951 ks, I believe the problems of 
material shortages in fibreboard, 
strapping, and foil will be solved by 
the actions already initiated. 


My staff is studying the effects of 
the tin conservation order, M-25, on 
the suitability of canned foods for the 
armed forces. I am sure all of you 
understand that the multiple han- 
dlings and storage under adverse con- 
ditions to which military foods must 
be subjected require protection against 
exterior corrosion far in excess of that 
necessary in domestic food distribu- 
tion channels, If it is found that 
cans made under conservation order 
M-25 do not have the necessary sta- 
bility to meet military requirements 
and that the problem can not be solved 
by pre-coatin 
amendment to the order as it 
to requirements of the a 
will be recommended. 


I will ask the Department of Agri- 
culture to exercise its authority under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 to 
invoke set-asides for annually packed 
canned fruits, vegetables, and juices. 
These set-asides will be a percentage 
of the pack during a base period prior 
to the 1951 pack. It is my opinion 
that the set-aside procedure is the most 
equitable method of apportioning the 
military requirements across the 
canning industry. 


There will be problems in securing 
100 percent participation, and also 
when packs of individual packers do 
not come up to the desired grade. I 
feel certain, however, that with the 
experience gained in World War II, 
these problems can be solved. I want 
to assure you that so far as it is hu- 
manly possible, the program will be 
administered equitably and impar- 
tially. 


My office is furnishing and will con- 
tinue to furnish the food canning in- 
dustry with the maximum possible ad- 
vance notice of requirements so that 
industry may be fully advised of our 
needs and be able to make its plans 
to the best advantage. 


I want to emphasize that the tem- 
porary relaxations of grades, can 
sizes, and packaging that have been 
permitted during the past six months 


or pro-coating, an 
rtains 
forces 


in order to obtain emergency needs 
with the least possible dislocation of 
the economy, cannot be continued in 
purchasing the armed forces require- 
ments from the 1951 and later packs. 


It is essential that the quailty of the 
armed forces menus be restored as 
quickly as possible to the standards 
existing before the Korean campaign. 
The military supply systems cannot 
continue to be burdened with an ex- 
cessive number of can sizes, particu- 
larly the small family-size cans which 
are not suitable for military use. The 
exigencies of overseas shipment and 
storage, multiple handlings, and stor- 
age under adverse conditions for ex- 
tended periods of time require the 
8 of canned foods provided by 

Vas box with sleeve and straps. 


Particularly, I wish to urge a max- 
imum production by industry of the 
No. 10 can for the armed forces to the 
extent that packing facilities exist 
for this size. I am not suggesting 
that items such as cream style corn, 
asparagus, figs, and grapefruit seg- 
ments—where the necessary heat 
penetration may result in a mushy 
Fr packed in No. 10 cans. 

or do I recommend the conversion 
of packing lines to No. 10 cans where 

are not now presently packed. 


I do say, however, that the most 
suitable container for canned fruits 
vegetables, and juices, for the a 
forces, is the No. 10 can, and that 
we would like to have up to 75 percent 
of our requirements in this size. The 
larger tins mean fewer cans to open 
in the messes; they save space and 
weight in shipment; and they use less 
metal, tin plate, and fibreboard than 
an equivalent weight of the product in 
smaller-size cans. 


The program which I have outlined 
is of such size and — 5 as to require 
the full support—and by full, I mean 
100 percent support—of the canned 
food — * we are to meet our 
objectives, which, as I have said be- 
fore, means the proper feeding of the 
armed forces at home and overseas. 


I cannot conclude without again ex- 
pressing my appreciation for the co- 
operation which has always existed 
between my and the food can- 
ning industry. 


One needs but to turn to the supply 
figures of the past two wars to see 
how this great industry, in time of 
national emergency, proved i 
equal to the enormous demands which 
were made upon it. 


When I look upon this large assem- 
blage, gathered to consider seriously 
what is expected of it in our present 
emergency, and how to meet the many 
problems that have been and will be 
placed upon it, I am certain that the 
genius and determination that has 
always characterized the people of 
this industry will surmount all ob- 
stacles. I know that my office and 
the armed forces can count on you to 
deliver the goods—100 percent. 
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THE CANNER’S ROLE IN ECONOMIC UTILIZATION OF THE 


NATION’S FOOD PRODUCING FACILITIES 


By 8. R. Smith, Chief, 

Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA 


The title for my talk sounds a bit 
formidable, but, all things considered, 
the title is probably no more for- 
midable than the job that has to be 
done, and will be done. Before I 
launch into any discussion of “The 
Canner’s Role in Economic Utiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s Food Producing 
Facilities,” let me quote from Secre- 
tary Brannan’s announcement of pro- 
duction guides, released on February 
2 just past: 

“The fact that there is a limit to 
the total crop acreage which is avail- 
able means that production ides 
must be planned within a balanced 
schedule. Increases in some crops 
necessarily mean decreases in others. 
It is therefore not practicable to ask 
for as large an acreage in some in- 
stances as would otherwise be de- 
sirable. It would be a good thing, 
for instance, to have an even larger 
corn crop than we are suggesting, 
if it were not necessary to consider 
the need for other grains, soybeans, 
and other crops which compete for 
the same acreage. 

“The production guides are de- 
signed to help farmers plan their 
crops in line with the over-all needs 
—turning out the highest possible 
balanced production this year, and at 
the same time protecting their re- 
sources for the future.” 

Now, it is within this broad frame- 
work that I want to discuss with you 
“The Canner’s Role in Economic 
Utilization of the Nation’s Food Pro- 
ducing Facilities.” We know that 
the canner’s operation starts on the 
farm where the raw product is pro- 
duced. You know, from your study 
of recommended vegetable guides an- 
nounced the Department on Feb- 
ruary 7 that the theme of balanced 
1 is being followed in your 
e . 


I’m sure that you know how 
smoothly processing facilities must 
be geared to farm production if a good 
program is going to click. You know 
it and each year do something about 
it, or you wouldn’t be able to remain in 
the canning business. The situa- 
tion which confronts the canning in- 
dustry today is not — — new; 
essentially it’s the same situation you 
have to live with every year. In an 
emergency, such as the present one 
the situation becomes aggravated and 
some call it a problem. But there 
are still enough familiar landmarks 
for you to chart your general course 
toward ultimate solution. 


Before we look at our immediate 
situation, and before we attempt to 


determine where we should be headed, 
it might be well to take a quick look 
over our shoulder. As fast as the 
world has moved in the last decade 
or so, we don’t have to look back 
too far to recognize problems that 
seem to be coming at us again. 


In * of 1941 the Department 
called for an increase of 15 million 
cases—an increase of 50 percent— 
in the pack of canned tomatoes to 
meet prospective lend-lease require- 
ments. Then in December of 1941 we 
called for increased production for 
1942, with pack goals of 40 million 
cases of canned tomatoes; 38 million 
cases of canned peas; 12% million 
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cases of canned snap beans; and 24 
million cases of corn. As you will 
recall, these represented sharp in- 
creases for tomatoes and „ kept 
snap beans at what was then a rec- 
ord peak and only slightly reduced 
corn below the then record 1941 pack. 
To — rr the De- 
partment offered to buy all supplies 
of tomatoes offered them at 95 cents 
per dozen No. 2’s and all offerings 
of peas at $1.10 per dozen No. 2’s. 
Minimum grower prices of $5 per ton 
over 1940 for tomatoes and $17.50 
per ton over 1940 for were an- 
nounced at the same time. For to- 
matoes, such prices ranged from 
$16.50 to $22 per ton by states. 

I know these prices don’t sound 
very spectacular right now, but at 
the time they were announced they 
were unheard of. A lot of people 
thought the Department had gotten 
completely off the beam and was tak- 
ing steps that could only be described 


as radical. I must admit—and I was 
involved in these P ams, too,—that 
I thought we in the rtment were 


taking in quite a lot of territory and 


I gulped a little over the bility 
— — we were on wrong 


As it turned out, we were on the 
right road. Even though some of 
the prospective requirements on which 
the increases were based failed to 
materialize, others developed and 
acks of that magnitude and even 
arger were needed and the supplies 
we had came in mighty handy. 


The big point I'd like to make as we 
look back at that period is that the 
canning industry came through with 
the — production when it was 
need And I know that what the 
canning industry has done in the past 
it can do in the future. 


Canned foods are used by the mili- 
tary in large quantities—perhaps to 
a greater extent in relation to total 
supplies than any other group of 
products. This is due in part to their 
very nature and the ease with which 
they can be handled and transported. 
Canned foods started going in volume 
to the military in 1941 and 1942 and 
by 1944 had reached a really high 
level. In 1944 takings by the armed 
forces were more than one-half of 
the canned fruits; one-third of the 
canned vegetables; and one-quarter 
of the canned fruit juices. While 
part of these needs were met by an 
over-all reduction in civilian con- 
sumption, more of the needs were 
met through increased packs. 


Because of the vitally important 
role that canned foods play in war and 
defense, your industry is one of 
first to feel the impact of any situa- 
tion such as that in which we find 
ourselves today. You feel a double 
barreled im In the first place, 
ou are called on for increa pro- 
uction to meet essential civilian and 
military needs. But, on the other 
hand, restrictions and shortages make 
it more difficult for you to increase 
production. That is, at first blush, 
a mean predicament. And the trou- 
ble is, no matter how you study it, it 
continues to be a mean predicament. 


As I get along here today, I will 
endeavor to outline for you the na- 
ture and extent of some of the thi 
we in the Department of Agricul- 
ture are doing to help the canning 
industry with its 1951 production 
problems. This will take me into 
the field of grower prices and prob- 
lem areas such as materials and fa- 
cilities, tin, set-asides and labor needs. 


At least, I’m going to try to out- 
line them as I see them. The proc- 
ess of outlining won't give you all 


the answers, I fully realize that, but 
I hope it will prove helpful. After 
all, the farmers of this country, and 
you canners, are the ones who have 
the actual production job to do—not 
the Department of Agriculture. Our 
job is merely to help—to help clear 
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the way for those of you who do the 
work and carry the responsibility. 

On February 7, the Department 
announced its su acreage 

ides for vegetables for processing. 

hese were developed, commodity by 
commodity, against background in- 
formation that included the stock 
position of the industry, the military's 
estimates of their requirements, and 
our own best estimates of the po 
tentially high civilian demand for 

ur production. Against these fac- 

rs we tried to match some of the 
limitations on increased production 
which you will undoubtedly face this 
year. 

These include some limits on plant 
capacity and facilities, shortages and 
dislocations of your labor, replace- 
ment equipment, spare parts for ma- 
chinery, and material supplies, in- 
cluding cans and cases; competition 
for land between these and other very 
important commodities; and the ever- 
present problem of an uneven flow of 
these commodities from the fields to 
the plants. We were mindful, also, 
of the importance of maintaining the 
high quality of your production. 


Our suggestion that the acreage 
to be planted to these crops be in- 
cre 22 
acreage should be looked upon as the 
minimum your markets will require 
of you after you have filled military 
needs. To meet this demand, grow- 
ers and processors will n to see 
that the acreage is increased for 
lima beans at least 5 percent; snap 
beans 10 reent; peas 15 percent; 
tomatoes 35 percent; and sweet corn 
40 percent. For beets, cabbage for 
kraut, cucumbers for pickles and 
spinach, no acreage change was sug- 
gested. 

Each of you should appraise these 
recommendations in the light of the 
knowledge of his own situation. Tie 
into this programs to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, but only to the extent 
your facilities will permit you. Those 
of you who can increase more within 
So Basle of your facilities are urged 
to 80. 


On the same line, rs are be- 
ing urged to plant only to the extent 
that processing outlet arrangements 
are assured, for production for proc- 
essing—without processing outlets— 
is no production at all. So, if this tie- 
in objective is followed, a most im- 
portant phase of the economic utili- 
zation of the nation’s food produc- 
ing facilities will be achieved. 


With normal abandonment and 
average yields on the harvested acre- 
age, we could expect a production in- 
crease of about 17 percent for 1951 
from the su acreage. For 
the commodities included in the 

ides, and after an allowance for the 

segments of the indust 
it would mean a pack of about 2 
million cases, basis 24/2’s, compared 
with about 186 million cases in 1950. 
These, plus the packs of asparagus, 


reent above the 1950 


soups and canned beans 
peas, to more than 240 million stand- 
ard cases. 
Again, on the basis of 28 
suggested acre means a pack of 
m and wax ns approximately 
to 21 million cases, a corn pack 
80 million (about 34 million actual 
cases) and about 35 million cases of 
peas. It’s hard to estimate the to- 
mato pack out-turn, because it’s com- 
plicated by assumptions you have to 
make on the proportion of the pro- 
duction to be for canning peeled 
tomatoes, tomato juice and other 
tomato products. If the use out-turn 
is about the same as it has been dur- 
ing the last 5 years, there should 
be about 26 million cases of canned 
tomatoes, about 30 million cases of 
tomato juice and about 34 million 
cases of other tomato p 
her 


Now, we would like to see a h 

production of some items than t 
stions indicate. Important in 
this respect are corn, tomatoes, to- 
mato products, peas and lima beans. 
But, again, this depends upon your 
individual situation. To go beyond 
the su tions will depend upon your 
individual plant capacity and facili- 
ties; whether they will permit you to 
do more and still assure their eco- 
nomic utilization. I know that with 
some of you the answer will be in the 
affirmative. But it is a question each 

of you must answer for himself. 


Let’s look now to canned fruits and 
— — — we do 
an ng ut increasing ntings 
to achieve higher pack eb. Here 
we have to work toward the most ef- 
ficient utilization of available su 

lies, knowing that growing - 
ons govern the amount of raw ma- 
terial that will be available. 


The emphasis on utilization of 
fruits du ng an emergency period 
leans towa the processing outlet 
but not exclusively so. Again we 
must consider balance, balanced utili- 
zation as dictated by the relative im- 
portance of the needs. 


There has been a steady and con- 
tinuous growth in the processing of 
all fruits since World War I. At 
that time less than a third of the 
total deciduous fruit crop was proc- 
essed, and only a negligible portion 
of the citrus crop. ntrast that to 
the last five years, during which 
more than half the deciduous fruit 
crop was processed, and almost half 
of the citrus crop. And bear in mind 
that these trends are accentuated dur- 
ing emergency periods, when the 
armed forces need so many canned 
fruits and fruit juices, 


The immediate problem in the 
of canned fruits and fruit juices is 
to provide the 1951 pack military re- 
quirements of nearly 10 million cases 
of canned fruits and more than 5 mil- 


of 
commerci channels. 


As I said before, condi- 
tions will have a lot to do with solvi 
this problem. If crops are abundan 
not too much extra effort will be re- 
quired. But if supplies are short, it 
may become 
of the 


let me caution you fruit canners from 
assuming that such actions are a 
conclusion just because 

need has been men- 


going to mention some- 
ng that borders on the unpleasant. 
it 2 out 1 
re, and this is a good place for 
it. When there is a known substan- 
tial need for canned fruits, the can- 
ning industry is sometimes tempted 
to compete over-vigorously for fruit 
supplies. I don’t need to tell you 
how many pitfalls lie along this route. 
re have been burned fingers in the 
past. I bring this We pare y because 
some of the price levels at which 
fruits were purchased during the 1950 
season, for example, have not 

gone entirely unnoticed. Ano 
case in point is the behavior of prices 
pears for canning from year to 
—1 No one can guarantee to you 
t the Office of Price Stabilization 
will allow you to pass along to con- 
sumers the 


ri 
yews raw fruit your bidding for 


undertaken with the ent 
that has 
recent years. 


During the last two seasons, the 
acks canned fruits and canned 
ruit juices have each been about 70 
million cases, on their appropriate 
can size basis. However, the re- 
irements we see on the horizon, al- 
ough substantially less than the 
ak of World War II, point clearly 
ard the need for a maximum can- 
ning effort, particularly for the canned 
fruits out of the 1951 crops. 


In the case of canned fruit and 
fruit juice, as in the case of canned 
vegetables, I want to emphasize the 
need for consideration of the lon 
haul as well as the short pull. Qu 
ity standards must be kept up. That's 
the foundation on which you've built 
a Don’t weaken 
it now. nsumers may accept in- 
ferior quality during an emergency, 
but they will remember it, and not 
kindly, when the emergency is past. 
And every man in uniform is a po- 
tential future civilian consumer, too. 
I can’t advise you too strongly to pre- 
serve the integrity of your products, 
to maintain the good consumer rela- 
tionships you have built up over the 
years. Bad habits are hard to break. 


How about of the other prob- 


usiasm 
been apparent in 


ĩ ⁵⁵ P 
| 56 
corsets, sweet potatoes, pumpkin and lion cases of canned fruit juices, and 
squash—not included in the 72 at the same time provide an orderly 
guides—would bring the total 1951 into 
canned vegetable pack, excludin 
World ; II to channel supplies 
to needed outlets. On 
tioned. 
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vides, NN rt, that ceili 23 & 
pa a ngs on 

cultural commodities or taral commodities roc- 

essed from ieultur 

must not ect 

levels—known as — 

to the grower. legal mini- 

mums, which 

prices for the 

were announced b 


The legal —— 


| over-all — ~ BP prices 
and establishes the price relation- 
— es 2 the 
tn to agricul- 
tural prices, these legal minimums on 
— crops appear 
uate, tho some m 
and here little 
to have real 


the 


dependent upon the type of prici 
undertaken for the cannes produ 
We are Gorking th officials 
of the Office of Price habilination on 
this problem. You fully realize the 
need for tying raw and fin- 
ished product p We are fu 
aware that this phase must be cl 
fied at the earliest possible date and 
5 are working hard to accomplish 


Our work on materials 

ments is just getting well under 

— vou a the retary of A 

culture has been d delegated the re- 

2 to act as elaimant before 
National 11 

for materials needed Bas 


We have pre- 
work n ective 
claimant functions and for the adop- 
tion of a Controlled Materials Plan. 
The development of material require- 
ruit a e in ry is a com- 
plex task because of the number of 
commodities and types of operations 
which are involved. This claimant 
function of ours — another 
good illustration the type of ac- 
tivity which An“ require close in- 
dustry- government teamwork. We 
must continue to look to you people 
and your associations for much of 
our needed information. With your 
ration and assistance, we 


unction — 


Now, let's take up the subject of 
tin cans. As you know, the present 
regulation M-25 establishes 
tin coating specifications and sets a 
limitation of 100 percent on the non- 

seasonal, nonperishable products, 
with perishable Prruite and vegeta 


make the requi 
tribution to 0 the over-all tin 
vation program. 


At the same time we realize 


sible activity affecting your indus- 
We have excellent working re- 
rtermaster 


order on canned fruits and 


— stu 


Fru associated 

Vegeta le Canners’ Indus- 
N Committee in the near 

Bn embership of this Com- 

mite i Hated on 

y ng 1951 

ments announced by the QMC for in- 

items to — or 1949 

packs, you get a rly close a 

mation of what your contri 

an individual canner ma 

perhaps have noted that in the case 

of vegetables, the armed service 1951 

requirements aver * * over 

12 percent of the 1 

from 


fruit the average of .1950 packs is 


persed, but varying in mag- 
nitude item by "9 
A order —— be 


looked u penne But 
— — as an py way of 


by advil 7 advising them on what part 


thei r production is 
for government use. 


Just a few fore, ago, the Depart- 
ment announced the appointment t of 
a Fruit and Vegetable Canners’ In- 
ge ＋ 2 Per- 

ps some of you are wondering why 
we aren't using the N. C. A. War Mo- 
bilization Committee as our advisory 
committee. Actually, a considerable 
number of the people involved are 

bers of both committees. How- 


ha rate diatrioution by 

ve appro ution 

and type “4 of operation, phie lo- 

2 and include association 
—_ nonmembers. In view 


the Advisory 

time to time and to 

lay our 4 roblems before industry 
so that we can 


tell problems 
83 Pit is likely also that 
— will be consulted 
0 0 representing 
effort. 


Contributions of recommendations 
and information are a valuable aid 
to the nation in its effort to solve its 
most difficult problems by democratic 
means. These — give very 
practical advice in the formulation 
and execution of defense programs, 
9 those which involve regu- 

tions or pe The teamwork of 
industry and 

is most important to the wel- 
are of our citizens and to the ulti- 
mate success of our nation in the pres- 
ent emergency. 

In addition to the Advisory Com- 
mittee, we pan to have working 

representatives to 

. their — to the special 
commodity pro blems that will — 2 
from time time. And the Pik. a 
lems of any one of you individually 
will be studied as 


cy growers 
ailable if 

are to produce and deliver a 

able supply of raw products. 

effort must be exerted to fo 


t employees w 


E 

definite recognition in this 

lation the first 

food 1 ve been treated dif- . 

feren ntly from nonfood items. The 

nonf items have been limited to 55 

90 percent of their 1950 tinplate used. ; ae, 
No one knows exactly what will hap- Rica ee 
1 tin supplies, or what 5 

er measures may be required „ 

in addition to the present 20 pereent . 

on January 31. cutback under the basic tin order. . 
prices for most f However, I do feel at the moment 5 1 
vegetables are at parity. Essen- that we must have a clean slate in „„ 
the food — we expect to re- 
tain the recogni we have been ac- ever, because of requirements of the 3 1 ; 

corded. I do not believe that we can „ 
make a defensible case for the luxury 35 

and nonessential tinned food items . 
when other important uses are being 5 
severely restricted. With your help, Ses are 

I hope we can work out some further 33 
reasonable and at the same time rea- your Association committee in its „„ 
listic conservation measures so that entirety. 3 

the food industry will be able to „„ 
y, and so on. f 
actors other than area is ween tin orders, inning tions. These meetings will also give „ 
-8 and on up, present some real industry representatives a chance to V 

—— to the food processing in- 5 

ustry. We are working on these . 

with the National Production Au- 6 

thority. I am sure practical solu- 
tions will be forthcoming. They ee 
must be if the food — job is eer 
to be achieved. i 

Corps, and you have been told here 2 ag ae 

this afternoon about the procure- 

ment plans of the armed services. F 

We have the question of a set-aside rag) ie et 

ly and will discuss the need 5 

Ana sum on this let me : 

y. e’ve a [i.e 
from them already. 

canned beets to almost 35 percent for We are completely aware that one Pe. ele 

canned lima beans. For canned of your most pressing problems is to 7 . 

be assured an adequate supply of 

ope to ft labor. You must have competent 9 
ing out - 9 intain a reason ; ae 

aring an industry respons „  keepiug local draft boards F 
However, we also consider a — concerning the N. in- . 

order as a production incentive. An 2 may be sub- . 
early determination in this field will consideration 
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58 
must be given the employees needed in 
the production and harvesting of raw 
products In order — in 
partment may proper scharge 
our responsibilities as claimant, we 
must have current and correct in- 
formation coveri 
that develop from to day in this 
phase of operations. The more ad- 
vance information we can 
more we can help you. 


We are arranging now to secure 
the services of a labor specialist who 
has had extensive training and wide 
experience in this field to assist us 
in working with you in such a man- 
ner that all agencies involved will 
secure the most accurate information 
possible. 

Up to the present time we have re- 
ceived and acted upon several can- 
ners’ applications for certificates for 
72 tax amortization of the cost 
2 expansion to meet defense 


We the small number of 
applications as a omen—an en- 
couraging indication that the fruit 
and vegetable canning indust 
erally speaking, is strong and thy 
and, more important, willing to share 
on its own, the maximum extent 
of its ability, the job of food produc- 

. Also, 1 believe the small num- 
ber of applications may indicate that 
most canners believe their current 
rr will be useful and profit- 
able to them after the emergency is 
over. 


No doubt one of the major ques- 
tions is “What pevesntage of the 
cost of a new or expanded plant might 
be certified under a Necessity Certifi- 
cate?” There is no hard and fast 
rule that can be used to answer this 
question. However, all of you are 
poet familiar with the 

ns published 1 National Se- 
curity Resources rd and you may 
have seen the report form which re- 
ferral agencies must use in making 
recommendations. If you will study 

two documents carefully, you 
will obtain a rather definite idea of 
the standards used to determine the 
pectin if any, which would be certi- 

„Within these standards, we are 
considering each case on its own 
merits and are DI 
ing a pattern which we bel will 
realistic and consistent. 

Therefore, since the portion to be 
certified is dependent upon contribu- 
tion to the national defense, economic 
usefulness after the emergency, and 
other factors given in the standards, 
the determination must be made for 
each individual case and no general 
statement can be given. 


I’ve touched upon quite a number 
of subjects—too many to give very 
much detail. Moreover, I do want to 
emphasize t some of us in the De- 
partment have worked with industry 
groups long enough to fully realize 

t in this instance I ha 


ve not given 
you anywhere near all the informa- 


tion ze want and need. You men 
like it in a one, two, three fashion. 
I like to give it that way also. Time 
is short, making it doubly important 
that you get the one, two, three with- 
out delay. I assure you that the De- 
rtment of Agriculture is sparing no 
facility, time, or ene to disch 
its responsibility on whole front. 


The spectacular and steady growth 
in the production and consumption 
of canned foods over the last 40 years 
is clear evidence of their essentiality 
in the American pattern of living. 
This growth has been achieved y 
because you in the industry have pro- 
vided the American people with con- 
stantly improved products at accept- 
They are a true part of 
the American way of living which 
we are always fussing cur- 
rently again p ng. 


It seems to me the job to be done 
in food production by your industry 
is very clear. There is little reason 
on your part to resort to the currently 
common escape avenue of crying “con- 
fusion.” All of us like to have a 
maximum amount of information that 
we can count on as being certain, but, 


being human, even when to 
that most of us still 
com satisfied. 
We in the Department, in the | 

of past performance by the canning 
industry, simply assume. that 
people will put on a “ t perform- 
ance” your World War II con- 
tribution in this present emergency. 


t has set as some- 
ing upon which it could rest, but 
rather as a challenge to do an even 

now 


You have a great job to do 
We in ment are 
our to help you 
Whether the help you get from the 

rnment agencies wi 

will always p 
and positive, I can’t absolutely guar- 
antee can rantee you that 
our effort will be 


Mr. Taylor and ladies 
men and fellow speakers: I first want 
to thank you for the honor of being 
introdu to the National Canners 
group. I did not come here to make a 
speech, I think the National Produc- 

n Authority will be very ably s. 
resented in that respect by Robert J. 
Small of our Containers and Packag- 
ing Division, who is going to talk on 
Order M-25. I am probably the onl 

ker here today who came on suc 

re was no opportunity to prepare a 
speech, so I am ing to talk off the 
cuff. Although I realize that is one 
of the quickest ways for a ernment 
official to get his neck chopped off 
nevertheless, I am gotng, try to 
cover a few points that I think should 
be brought out here. I will try to 
make them brief. 

My express purpose in coming here 
was mainly to have the opportunity of 
meeting with you as a group so that 
you would come to know me and I 
would come to know you better—so 
that I would have the opportunity 
during the next three days of meeti 
as many of you individually as it 

i ause I am of the firm 
conviction that every government rep- 
resentative and every industry repre- 
sentative should avail themselves of 
every 8 that presents itself 

e 


duri resent emergency of get- 
ting together, coming to L one 


another's * better, and ex- 
changing , exchanging thinking. 
I believe that if we do that sincerely 
and earnestly, we will make a 

Goel of that we 
e to move towa on our 


objectives a great faster and 
ont less disruption. 

When I walked into the Stevens 
Hotel this morning, in the offices of 
the National Canners Convention, I 


was handed a good deal of literature. 
One of these papers was we 


Well, I immediately realized that I 
was traveling in p high company 
here today because down in Washing- 
ton we don’t often deal in such astro- 
cal figures.... It reminded me 
of a story that I think brings out a 


Down in Washington we are great 
football fans and we have a football 
team called the Washington Redskins 
of which we have been pretty proud. 

5 team got beaten up p 


| fact, we are N you 
will top that performance by so much 
that your World War II records will 
fade away into the —_ ye Our 
confidence is based on the fact that 
i the canning industry has never looked 
8 this job done, and get it done 
RAW MATERIALS, CONTAINERS AND CONTROLS OUTLOOK 
By Charles A. Lewis, Acting 
Director, Container Division, 
National Production Authority 
Convention and Canning Industry 
Public Service.” I began to glance 
through that — a very en- 
this is what 
1 n see: 
. That the average annual pack of 
canned foods is about 560 million 
cases or approximately 16.9 billion 
cans. Seasonal vegetables, 185 mil- 
lion cases or 4.4 billion cans; fruit, 
75 million cases or 1.8 billion cans. 
„ 
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ever came to get into 
racket. 


One of them said, “I am a Yale 
man, and when I think of how I got 
into this pro football racket! I got 
into it by running into a very tough 
subject—a thing called trigoncm 
Boy, is that subject tough! Net 
—4 flunked out and became a pro foot- 
ball player.” 


Another fellow said, “I am from 
Michigan U. I had a similar experi- 
ence, but you didn’t run into page ing 
really to I ran into calculus up 
there and, brother, that's really 
tough!” 

About that time a voice came from 
way down at the foot of the bench. 
This voice said, “I am a Notre Dame 
you ran into an ug you 
ever take simple metic?” 


Well, gentlemen, here is the kind of 
simple arithmetic that I am runnin 
into when you are talking millions 
cases of this or that. We are talking 
mere tons, tons of tin. We are trying 
to see how we can take one ton of tin 
this year and do what two tons did last 
year. We are trying to see how we 
can take one ton of tin coming into 
the country this year and make it do 
what five tons coming in last year did. 
So, brother, I can sympathize with 
that Notre Dame man use this 
kind of simple arithmetic is tough! 


Actually, this nation is in a period 
of very serious raw material short- 

sim s not a en su 
f basic raw to 


a bruising 


both 

civilian demand. Accordingly, the 
National Production Authority has 
for the past several months been di- 
verti and redirecting an increas- 
ingly large portion of the supply of 

y go in 

defense channels. 

In doing this, the NPA has already 
written over 40 orders and — 
tions. Three of these orders and reg- 
ulations originated in the Containers 
and Packaging Division of which I 
am the Acting Director. Two of the 
orders—Order M-25 on metal cans, 
about which Mr. Small is going to 
8 later, and Order M-26, the tin- 
plate closures order—directly affect 
you people, Other orders, like M-7 on 
aluminum and M-8 on tin, indirectly 
affect you, and I would be less 
frank with you if I were to sa 
you don’t face increasingly ngent 
controls during the balance of 1951. 


We are ht now — 1 — 
Jets to initiate, 
trolled Materials 


m Authori 
July 1 as the ta 
once again, the 


Plan. The Controlled Plan, 
as you may recall, was the final work- 
able answer to our basic materials 
controls on steel, aluminum and cop- 
per, during the last war, It is a plan 

by you write checks against an 
account, and you make those checks 
good, ou do that because you are 
programming. You are p ammi 
your critical materials, and outpu 
of many of the end products wh 
use those critical materials. 


When you program critical mate- 
rials, ound yee set up a specific budget 
of steel, for example, you have to 
that budget and that am in line 
so that your tickets will be good. To 
do this, it naturally follows that you 
have to issue some specific Limitation 
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(L) and Materials Conservation (M) 
to bring and keep that b 
of materials in line. You also have 
to issue attendant regulations 
of a general nature, such as the old 
MRO Order that went with CMP dur- 
ing World War II and which will be 
issued once again very shortly. I know 
that that particular order is one that 
tlemen will be happy to see 
because it will p you get 
maintenance repair and operat- 
supplies. 


We have one 1 or 
in the Containers and Pac 
ivision of NPA and that 


to supply containers for all products 
to we ape ate te 
dependent u supply basic 
raw — K This objective or 
icy has three ramifications, or I m 

say qualifications: First, to ascertain 
that our defense effort gets all of the 
containers and that it 


needs, Secondly, that the more 


the first two 


as long as suc 
mitted to be manufactu 


We in the Containers and 


one have nor- 

y It may be a substitute, 
or interchangeable type of container 
they would rather not use. In some 
instances, they may have to reuse cer- 
tain types containers. But with 
the — 24 of industry, and with 
the ization of members of indus- 
try that we are really in a pretty 
tough materials situation at the pres- 
ent time, I believe that we can stretch 
our raw material supplies so that all 
container and kaging needs will 
be taken care du 1951. Some 
type of package should be available. 


I want to assure you that we realize 
that a control like M-25, for example, 
is not the answer to the present situa- 
tion on a long-term basis, is not the 
answer you want, nor is it the answer 

ment wants. Realizing this, 

National Production Authori 

whet might be — 
cy, or a w 

— That policy 

is to carry forward expansion pro- 

in our fields of basic raw ma- 

such as steel, aluminum, etc. 

We feel that on a short-term basis we 

can probably relieve any given situa- 

bring a particul 

a pa ar program in - 

ance; but on a el sot basis, we feel 

the only answer is to step up the pro- 


two or three rs hence we can take 
care of our ense 1 and at 
the same time han an unlimited 


civilian demand. So, on a long-term 
basis, we believe that these expansion 
programs are the real answer, and we 
working night and day to get 
them going. In 52 and 53, in many 
areas we will begin to work out of 
this control business. 


As I said, I did not come here with 
any prepared talk but mainly to tell 
that Bob Small and myself will 
dewn here through Monday to 


ter 
to had just played the Browns and essential civilian production that is : ae 
en't emerged pretty badly battered, some needed to le Ke domestic economy 3 eo 
of the football players on the Redskin strong gets containers and pack- ay ee 
team were sitting on the bench in the aging it needs. An example in this 1 * 
— —— second class would probably be 
— your staple foods. seme 4 to the „ 
— extent that we are able to do so after „„ 
you achieved, to see that all other prod- 5 
juch ucts regardless of essentiality get a 
will ckage or a container of some type Re aye 
— 
Packag- 
me- ing Division believe that in 1951, dur- 
but ing the balance of this year, we will 1 * 
ven be able to provide manufacturers of a ba 
all products some type of a container. a ee 

nely 
hat 
‘set 

OK 
rfy | 
4 

we — 

hat 
duction of steel and the other basic 5 

— raw materials that are needed so that an. are 
mil- 
uit 
any 
ing- 
| 
* 
„„ 
pont t with as many of you as we can 5 
kins individually, that we can exchange 
oud. ideas and learn your thinking. I be- 
| lieve to the extent that we are able to 5 
ugh do that you will have more confidence bene 8 
e in in us, and we will have more confi- ae fae Re 
kins dence in approaching your problems. 
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By Robert J. Small, Chief, 
Metal Can Unit, Container Div., 
National Production Authority 


In the event that some of those 
1 may not understand the causes 
the present conservation measures 
under Which you are now 8 1 
should like to outline briefly what has 
taken place duri the last year. 
May I, — from cans 
for the moment. 

From the middle of 1949, at which 
time Order M-48 (old WPB tin order) 
was drastically relaxed, tin was en- 
tering the coun at a rate sufficient 
for our industrial and defense needs 
and at a price of $1.03 per pound. 
During the latter pest 1949 and 
the first half of 1950 the price de- 
clined to the level of 72 cents to 75 
cents pound, with the receipts 
into the country holding its own. 
After June, 1950, the price popes to 
rise and reached a figure of $1.55 in 
the fall of 1950, at which time a great 
many of those buying and using tin 
began to shy away from buying at 
that high-level and used from inven- 
tory to the fullest extent possible with 
the hopes that the price would de- 


crease, 

Contoagy to decreasing, the price 
has steadily increased, and in 1951 
the rate of receipts of tin in the 
United States are very much less 
than the rate at which it has arrived 


in the past several years. 


Faced with a dwindling tin in- 
ventory and a decline in receipts, it 
has become necessary for our gov- 
ernment to take some action to assure 
necessary amounts of tin. 


The logical r to this prob- 
seemed to to reduce the con- 
sumption of tin by all tin consuming 
industries and to increase the rate for 
increasing defense purposes. The 
steps taken to date to accomplish this 
have been: 


The issuance of Order M-8 reduci 
the consumption of tin and M-25, 
which established can specifications 
for all products as well as limits on 
the quantity of some food products 
and all ‘ood products that may be 
packed. 

You are the industry group, after 
all, that I, as Administrator of the 
National Production Authority’s Can 

r, M-26, have to work with 
for the duration of the present na- 
tional You are the ones 
who are ng to have to work to- 
gether with me in the administration 
of this Order, M-26, if the order is 
— to, Se, Se ob that has to be 

ne in the days that lie ahead. That 


ob, gentlemen, believe me, will be a 


one. Specifically, it is just 


METAL CAN CONSERVATION 


in part, from tinplate or terneplate, 
iminishing tin supply. 

That basic objective has some qual- 
ifying factors that make its 1 
mentation even more difficult. First, 
we have a more or less moral obliga- 
tion to see that our perishable food 
pack receives a t-of-way to what- 
ever existent supply of metal cans 
there is. That in itself will be far 
from easy in view of the fact that 
there is always a need for i 
food production during an emergency 


such as the one we now find ourselves 
If we are to mobilize all of our 
of our great 


natural resources, all 
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productive might, food production also 
must be mobilized, must be increased. 
To the extent that this increased food 
roduction must find a home in some 
type of container, certainly some share 
of it will be translated into an in- 
creased demand for metal cans. And, 
in all ny a considerable por- 
tion of such an increase will be found 
to fall among the “perishable pack” 
items. These items take the heaviest 
toll of the tin that finds its way into 
tinplate. 
Another qualifying factor that 
es the job to be done increasingly 
tough is the growing impact of s 
cial cans for the military. Ration 
cans are a good example. These all 
take tin. 


Then there are many staple food 


items, includi meats, for which 
there is al y a rising demand. 
These take tin. Neither can the non- 


food can area be ignored. Here the 
utility of the tin used in can manu- 
facture might be honestly said to be 
even greater than in the area of food 


cans. Certainly no one can deny that 
there are many very essential nonfood 
products without which our economy 
would soon in serious difficulty. 
Due to the chemical composition of 
many of these important nonfood 
ucts, the cans in which they are 
packed must have tin coatings. 


ai 1 — 
ca 8 su ‘ n- 
ike ‘and and) other 
8 presen n supply 
roduction poe be inereased at 
feast, within these United States. Tin 
is unique in that eve 


single ton of 
3 is produced outsi ited 


the Un 


we 
have no assurances as to future sup 
ply. Were tin supplies ample, it 
perfectly obvious there would be no 
metal can order, such as the present 
M-25, on the books. 

As yet, we don’t know what effect 
ony additional tin cut will have on 
1951 can production. Whether fur- 
ther reductions in plate specifications 
can be made has not yet been deter- 
mined. Just as a matter of informa- 
tion, I might say at this time there is 
some n for ustments in the 

resent plate specifications of M-25. 
ere also is hope, alepough it will 
not be forthcoming in the immediate 
future, in new plating processes. Some 
rolling mills indicate that og | may 
soon able to coat tinplate lighter 
on one side than on the other, to the 
end that considerable economies in 
tin are possible. In other words, 
future is not without hope, but even 
on a long term basis has its encourag- 


ing aspects. 

I am of the firm conviction that 
while the job that lies ahead is a really 
tough one, that it is one that can be 
done, can be surmounted—and suc- 
cessfully. Certainly, we in ern- 
ment cannot do the fob alone. Neither 
can you in industry do the job alone. 
We can — 2 do it together, 22 
toward mutual objectives. As Ad- 
ministrator of the metal can order, 
M-25, I can accomplish its objectives, 
and at the same time serve you better, 
if I have your continued assistance, 
your continued understanding, your 
thinking, the benefit of your know- 
how, and last, but not least, your en- 
couragement. No one likes controls 
—I no more than d you may 
rest assured that use of this we 
will have them with us no longer than 
they are absolutely necessary to meet 
our defense needs. 

Now, before I close, I want to say, 
in the event that some of you have 
not been advised, I will be here at the 
Canners Convention through Mon 
to meet with as may of you individ- 
ually as that time will allow. At such 
individual meetings I will to 
answer as many questions on M-25 
and its relation to your business as 
you may wish to raise. 


: 
60 
the world market by this counter. In 
the face of the extremely uncertain in- 
: 
§ 
Jae 
: 
this: 
6 To see that every product that re- 
quires a metal can made in whole, or 


2 
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MANPOWER AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


the full impact of the defense program 
hits the economy. 
As usually hap 
emergency, agriculture is the first in- 
dustry to feel the manpower pinch. 
As a matter of fact, there would be 
a serious labor sho 
agriculture were n 
defense industry expands, 
more and more workers normal! 
available for seasonal jobs in 
culture or food processing will take 
jobs in year-round activities payi 
attractive wages. 


By Robert C. Goodwin, 
Office of Defense Manpower, 


U. 8. Department of Labor 


I welcome this o ity to meet 
with the membership of the National 
Canners Association and to discuss 
with you some of the major manpower 
problems which your industry as well 
2 19 culture will 

ace this year as the defense program 
2 — and climbs into 
igh gear 


Meetings such as this with the op- 
portunities they afford for mutual ex- 
change of information facilitate the 
type of cooperation and understand- 
ing between government, labor and 
management which is so essential to 
the solution of our common prob 


I hope that during your sessions we 
in the Department of Labor can con- 
tribute to your understanding of the 
magnitude of the expanded defense 
p am, the scope of the programs 
established to meet our manpower 
problems and the steps we have taken 
or are taking to discharge effectively 
the Department's responsibilities for 
— the manpower needs of de- 
fense industry, government defense 
installations, culture, and essen- 
tial civilian employment. I am sure 
you will not hesitate to give us all 
the facts you have on your manpower 

roblems as wells as your suggestions 
er joint cooperation to solve them. 


At the outset let me say that while 
no serious manpower shortages have 
developed so far, serious manpower 
problems do lie ahead. The principal 
reason no serious manpower p 
lems have arisen is due to the fact 
that we have been going through the 
“getting ready” stage for mass pro- 
duction of munitions and military 
equipment and up to the first of the 

ear few firms were ready for mass 
ce It has been a time of schedul- 
ing defense contracts, a period of 
planning, of policy-making, and of 
organization for the job ahead. 


We are on the threshold of a sharp 
expansion in manpower demands for 
defense, Our information from 
the Department of Defense points 
toward swift expansion of military 

roduction and greatly increased de- 
iveries of hard goods. Agriculture 
and food processing are gi for a 
record production to meet expanded 
crop goals. Government is speeding 
its expansion of personnel needed in 
the defense effort. All of this spells 
out a big need for more manpower for 
defense. By midyear the needs of the 
armed forces for men and materials 
will require continuous nsion of 
the total labor supply and the best 
possible utilization of available labor 
supply. Many workers will have to 
be diverted from normal civilian pro- 
duction in the months ahead — 
during the last half of the year when 


s in a national 


The stream of mi- 
grants upon which agriculture nor- 
depends for su 
supplies will diminis 


lemental labor 
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ppen at a time when agricultural 
labor needs will be higher than in 
recent years because of increased 
duction goals. 

While we are confident that man- 
roblems can be met, I would 

optimistic if I did not tell 
the problems we 
will be extremely difficult of 
Success or failure will de- 
pend not only upon decisions and 


t and prompt community ac- 
the localities where they de- 
velop. Essential also wi 
tion by all government departments 
and agencies to assure that defense 
contracts and other programs which 
increase manpower uirements in 
a community are placed in such a w 
that maximum utilization of avai 
labor supplies is eff 

At the time 
South Korea, the civilian economy was 
operating at close to ca 
riod since that 
upon a vast program of 


fense mobilization and the economy has 
experienced record levels of production 
and employment. However, this ex- 
pansion has been primarily due to 
— up demand for civil goods 
services, * — 
e are only in the ini stages 
the defense effort as far as labor 
market activities and employment in- 
creases are concerned. In the six 
months between June, 1950, and De- 
cember, 1950, the number of workers 
employed in manufacturing increased 
by one million. Only 300 of this 
number, however, were in defense pro- 
duction. 


The President has indicated that 
during the 12 months of the calendar 
r 4,000,000 workers will be added 
defense employment. A further 
expansion, at a much slower ra may 
8 in the first six mon 


As you can see, we have entered 
upon a tremendous defense progress. 
Our fave are to build up our 
armed forces and production strength 
as rapidly as possible to meet the needs 
of the current situation and the situa- 
tion ahead as far as we can see it. 
Our aim is to lay a defense produc- 
tion base, through wide distribution 
of contracts throughout the nation, 
broad enough to facilitate quick ex- 
pansion to all-out production in event 
of total mobilization. In other words, 
we are building to meet the current 
situation and so planning our activi- 
ties that we can jump to all-out de- 
— production at a moment’s 
notice, 


In achieving these objectives, the 
aim is to build as much of the defense 
program on top of our existing strong 
civilian as is 
practicable and feasible. strong 
civilian.economy is a must if we are 
to be red for an all-out effort. We 
must r in mind also that what we 
are now en upon is not total 
mobilization. ur defense effort is 
22 tremendous — Dene but 
it is still a partial mobilization. Our 
defense p m is geared to the long- 
term implications of international 
tension. is means our mobilization 
preqrame must be flexible—adequate 
or the present and the near future— 
while gathering resources for possible 
requirements of the next eight or ten 

rs. Itisap m that has 
forced upon us. It is a situation we 
must live with, We want to make it, 
so far as we can, a program we can 
live with. 


To accomplish these objectives, total 
of $17% billion in the 
1 fiscal year have expanded into 
more than $28 billion in fiscal year 
1951 and to more than $50 billion in 
fiscal year 1952, These are actual 
payments, but the amount of 
which can be obligated over 

od, to be paid when deliveries are 
ue, is considerably larger. 

The need for an addi- 
tional 4,000,000 workers in defense 
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activities this year, with the 
scheduled withdrawal of over 1,000,000 
young men from civilian life into the 
armed forces, comes at a time w 


our labor force is already practically | 


fully employed. Currently there are 
61% million men and women in the 
civilian labor force of which about 
2% million are unemployed. Non- 
agricultural employment is at an all- 
time high. Agricultural employment 
is at its winter low but will rise sea- 
sonally by midsummer by approxi- 
mately 8,000,000, 

When agriculture is at its mid- 
summer peak and defense . — 
ment has absorbed another 2,000, 
workers, the civilian labor force will 
move up to around 64% million. This 
figure does not include the armed 
forces which are scheduled to attain 
* level of around 8% million by June 


This means the period ahead will 
be one of intense activity and at 
change in the nation’s metropolitan 
labor markets. Millions of men and 
women will change jobs over the next 
18 months. Some will be entering 
defense industry or the armed forces 
and others will be recruited as replace- 
ments. At least a million and a half 
and probably 2,000,000 persons are ex- 
pected to enter the labor market this 
year in response to the demands for 
additional workers. As defense in- 
dustry begins mass hiring, intensive 
recruitment drives will be conducted 
in many areas, Training programs 
will expand and atly increased use 
will be made of women, the handi- 
capped and older workers, especially 
in areas of scarce labor supply. We 
are likely to have rather severe labor 
shortages in some local labor markets. 
Occupational sho which have 
been increasing will brenden and in- 
tensify. 

Although it seems to be a paradox, 
we can’t drop completely our worries 
about unemployment in the months 

. Curtailment of materials 
needed in defense production has re- 
sulted in some layoffs and more are in 
pros The seriousness of the un- 
employment situation which may de- 
velop over the next few months will 
depend in great part upon the speed 
with which defense contracts are let 
in areas affected by materials cut- 
backs and defense contractors go into 
mass production. Efforts are being 
made to speed placement of contracts 
in areas where substantial numbers 
are being laid off in order to absorb 

workers as promptly as possible. 


The workers needed for defense 
activities will come in part from those 
Dr from the ranks 
of workers laid off by materials 
eut-backs and from recruitment of 
women, handicapped workers, and 
older workers not now in the labor 


Our man 


rograms and i- 
cies have — vel 


molded against this 
They are based on the 


hard facts of the international situa- 
tion and the programs established to 
cope with it. They are geared to do 
these things: 

1. To add at least 4,000 workers 
to defense employment this year. 

2. To increase the total labor force 
by approximately 2,000,000 persons. 

8. To make the most efficient use of 
the nation’s manpower. 


4. To staff promptly the manpower 
requirements of defense production, 
essential civilian employment, - 
an installations, and cul- 

re. 

5. To aid each individual to serve 
in the capacity in which he can con- 
tribute most to the mobilization pro- 
gram. 

6. To enlist to the fullest possible 
extent the support and resourceful- 
ness of individuals, management and 
labor and local communities in the 
achievement of our mobilization ef- 


forts, 

7. To conserve scarce skills and 
effect the best possible distribution of 
these skills between the military and 


defense and essential civilian use. 


Our programs are designed to 
achieve these objectives voluntarily 
through such measures as: 

1. Providing appropriate employ- 
ment information to guide workers to 
jobs in which they can make their 
maximum contribution. 


2. Develop recruitment and rehabil- 
itation activities needed to expand the 
labor force. 


8. To promote needed training and 
to provide efficient placement services. 


4. Assist employers in poometing 
maximum utilization of the labor 
force, including women, the physicall 
handicapped, older workers and mi- 
nority groups. 


5. To provide employers and gov- 
ernment departments and agencies 
with labor market information, espe- 
cially data on where labor supply is 
available and where areas are tight 
so as to promote the placement of 
contracts in areas which will result 
in the best utilization of our limited 
labor supply. 


6. To assist workers to arrange for 
their transfer to essential jobs where 
the need exists. 


The national manpower mobiliza- 
tion policy established by the Presi- 
t provides for government man- 

r controls only when and only to 

the extent needed to assure successful 
execution of the mobilization p am. 
Such controls would include restriction 
of indiscriminate job shopping, use of 
employment ceilings, the control of 
employer — and the enforcement 
of manpower utilization standards, in- 
cluding the full use of women, handi- 
cap workers and minority groups. 
It is not anticipated that these types 
of controls will be needed this year. 
upon how 


The timing will depend 
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situation gets 


— mainly these controls 


ce 

will emerge first in specific areas after 
such action has been recommended 
by management and labor committees. 


Manpower problems develop on a 
local community basis and, in large 
part, must be solved by local action. 


We have also arranged for the 
establishment of area management- 
labor committees with agricultural 
representation in all areas with man- 
power problems or which anticipate 
such problems. These committees will 
tackle local problems and advise local 
manpower officials regarding their 
solution. They will also aid in obtain- 
ing necessary community understand- 
ing and support. 

The importance of achieving a bal- 
anced geographical distribution of de- 
fense contracts and other programs 
which increase manpower require- 
ments cannot be overestimated. Fail- 
ure to achieve such a balance in 
World War II resulted in much un- 
necessary over-crowding of contracts 
in many areas with consequent hous- 
ing, sanitation, and other community 
problems. 


All federal artments and agen- 
cies concerned with defense manpower 
have agreed to give full consideration 
to the availability of labor supply in 

lacing new defense procurement con- 
cts and facilities. This means that 
before a new contract is placed, the 
r or agency letting it will 
e a look at the manpower supply 
situation in the area under considera- 
tion, If it is found that the area 
facilities are fully used and that 
lacing the contract there will result 
n 11 — 
problems an ni mpede defense 
production, deration will be 
given to placing the new activity in an 
area where manpower is available. 


In order to facilitate a better distri- 
bution of contracts and facilities, the 
Bureau of Employment Security is 
increasing the number of areas for 
which labor market re are re- 

reflect adequacy a supply. 
In addition to the weighing of r 
supply in the allocation of contracts 
and subcontracts, area classifications 
also will be used to facilitate the De- 
partment’s recommendations to other 
agencies for needed p action 
to alleviate community — which 
almost invariably accompany labor 
shortages. The classification will 
serve to gents areas in which there 
is a need for itional housing where 
in-migration is unavoidable. 


The Department also has partici- 
nase in the development of sound 

erment policies to assure that both 
the armed forces and defense industry 
have the necessary skills. The De- 
partment maintains a list of critical 
occupations to guide the Defense De- 


partment in calling reservists and 
to guide 
The De- 


national 


force 
ground. 
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partment of Commerce also has de- 
veloped a list of essential activities. 
Trai 


ning of war workers was a 
major vity in World War II. A 
substantial amount of training will be 
needed this time to fit new entrants 
into the labor force for defense jobs 
and to train workers transferri 
into defense or essential industries. 
The Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship is advancing a pro- 
gram for expanding its activities and 
or 2 skills of workers on the 
ob. e Bureau of 
urity, Apprenticeship, and the 
Office of Education of the Federal 
Security Agency are developing plans, 
programs and policies for expanding 
and accelerating training activities. 


In order to provide additional 
sources of agricultural and proc- 
essing labor to supplement the do- 
mestic resources, several steps have 
been taken to improve the arrange- 
ments for securing off-shore domestic 
workers and foreign workers. 


Our government also has had fur- 
ther discussions with Mexico in con- 
nection with our international amen] 
ment for bringing in agricultural 
workers to supplement estic | 
supplies, A recruiting center in 
Hermosillo wili be opened in late 
February to take care of the spring 
agricultural uirements of the far 
west. The final arrangements for a 
new agreement when the current one 
expires on June 80 will depend upon 
legislation we are preparing for sub- 
mission to Congress to facilitate the 
bringing in of foreign labor 88 the 
defense emergency. It is the opinion 
of Mexican officials that bette 
rangements could be effected 
contracts were 
States government and the Mexican 
workers rather than between Mexican 
workers and American employers. 
Under such an arrangement a poe 
ernment would subcontract the Mexi- 
can workers to agricultural employers 
in this country. 


In the conference in Mexico City 
the Mexican government made numer- 
ous complaints about the number of 
violations of the individual work con- 
tracts, between Mexican citizens and 
American employers. The nature of 
these complaints were generally cov- 
ered under the subjects of contracting 
in bad faith for a period of time for 
which the employer knew he would not 
have sufficient work; failure to pay 
Mexican workers the prevailing wage 
rates throughout the season; and 
complaints about inadequate housing. 
In light of the objective evidence su 
mitted to us, we were forced to ad- 
mit that some undesirable practices 
existed during the past season. The 
United States Employment Service 
will take every ble step to assure 
— — ual — the 
internationa ent are up 
to by United States employers this 
coming season. We know we can 
count on responsible employers to 


cooperation in carrying out 
conditions of their contracts. 
Some of our most effective enforce- 
ment action has been the action of 
associations in disciplining members 
who violate their contracts. 

Since the problem of agricultural 
labor is a problem of interest to you 
as processors, I want to ask you to use 
your influence with associations, and 
with individual farmers, to get them 
to ize and carry out the re- 
1 — ity they have and we have to 

exican citizens who come here to 
work. Public opinion in your com- 
munity may be a much more effective 
force than police action, We should 
not permit a few individuals to place 
in jeopardy a program of great — 
fit to so many people. 

We ize that the farm labor 
problem will be more difficult this year 
than last and that substantially more 
foreign workers will be needed than 
last year. I assure you that the 
Labor Department will give the farm 


labor ly problem prime considera- 
tion. ‘The Lokal — offices of 
public — service 

people In processing 
and 4 and growers all the 
help they can. We are making local 
labor demand and supply surveys. We 
are checking up on all available 
domestic farm l sources. We 
conduct intensive recruitment as 
needed. We will use our farm labor 
clearance system to bring in workers 
from other areas. 

Let me say in closing that I have 
attempted to dicuss both what is ha 
pening manpowerwise in the w 
economy as well as in your own in- 
dustry use these are interrelated. 
I know from past experience that your 
industry can be counted upon for 
wholehearted ation. You can be 
assured that the Department, the 
United States Employment Service 
and the state employment services are 

to your problem and are eager 
to cooperate with you in every way. 


PRICE CONTROL AS | SEE IT 


By Michael V. DiSalle, 
Director of Price Stabilization, 
Economic Stabilization Agency 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman; thank 
„ ladies and gentlemen, for invit- 
me. I understand that in addition 
to those who are here we have an 
unseen audience alongside, and I cer- 
tainly hope that you people who get a 
chance to see me will 
that there really isn’t anything to be 
frightened about in spite of that pic- 
ture that appeared in Life. 
The Chairman said that Toledo is 
ae and I don 


A asked me when I was 
thought about n sa 
It's swell, but I don’t think the coun- 
try can stand two of them.” 

You have been sitting here a long 
time listening to speeches and to 
constructive advice, There isn’t too 
much ont oan in 12 

after three days 
— Des Moines and this aft- 


to various newspaper people, 
television people, radio people—where 
I am almost tired of listening to my- 
self, and so I am going to let you off 
easy. I had scheduled an hour-and-a- 
hal? talk, but since I have been here 
one hour and 85 minutes in the back 
of the room—it took me 10 minutes to 
come over—one hour and 45 minutes 
—and since 5 minutes of my talk have 
by some other th 


MICHAEL v. Di SALLE 


don't Rave to tell you that there ie 


a on. guess 
I don’t have to tell you about the 
importance of food 


economy. If you don’t think it is 
— . not be in the 
business. we can skip over those 


two items. I do want to talk to you 
to 


There has been some question about 
rollbacks and reduction of prices. 
There is 2 that there may 
be a reduction in some prices, there 
may be some rollbacks, but I am not 
holding that out as a promise to the 
consumer because I ize that there 
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are certain situations that have taken 


in the economy that not being a 
magician I just could not restore. It 
is our hope that sometime by midsum- 
mer we will be able to restore in some 
measure on some kind of a plateau the 
reasonable relationship that existed 
between prices and consumers buyi 
power prior to Korea. It does n 
necessarily mean that we are going to 
be able to rices back to what 
they were before Korea, nor do I think 
by any stretch 
we can expect wages to pay 

ces. It is something that isn’t be- 

done in spite of the fact that my 

e is most insistent that something 
be done about prices. 


Incidentally, she does quite a bit of 
conning of seasonable products her- 
self, I have been against it because I 
— — ~ that by the — 
gets thro uying sugar and fru 
and the tables that she wants to 
ean and the jars and rubbers and 
what it does to her natural good 
humor after a day of canning, we are 
money ahead if we just buy the stuff 
that you fellows prepare. I am all 
for it. I don’t want to see you go out 


of business. 
Another thing I don’t think that 
one of our objectives is the liquidation 


of businesses. We are in Washington 
to maintain business and to maintain 
the relationship that business has al- 
ways had in our national economy. 
There may be some business peo 
who will be liquidated, but if they are 
it is because of some action they have 
taken themselves, not because of any 
action we take. We are not there to 
destroy the free enterprise system. 
We are there to attempt to make it 
work. We are there to try to preserve 
it in the best manner possible. 


In connection with food, I wanted 
to say briefly a few words about par- 
ity. Not that I understand parity. 
I am not expected to understand it. I 
know what a refrigerator does, but 
how it does it I just don’t know. I 
know what parity does. We have one 


fellow up in Agriculture; he is the 
only one who understands it. I haven't 
a chance to with him yet in 


the 60 days I have been down there. 


Yesterday at the Farm Institute I 
talked about parity. Before I went 
up there I debated a long time about 
preparing a 50-minute speech and not 
mentioning parity at all. Then I 
found it would be almost impossib 
so I talked about it and I don’t min 
couse you the same thing that I 


We are attempting to live with the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 as it 
was written by Congress, and we are 
going to attempt to live with it. I 

ink we need more experience with 
the Act before we are in a ition to 
make recommendations to Congress as 
to whether the Act will operate or 
not. As I told the Farm Institute 


yesterday and I want to tell you 
the tame @ine, if we find that 


ity or any escalation princi 

t we have been talking about in 
fere with economic stabilization, then 
we are going to have to be forced into 
making a recommendation about mod- 
ification of those principles, And that 
page dy rity as as to some of 

other items provided in the Act. 

I hope that American business and 
American farmers and American con- 
sumers understand the relationshi 
that each has to the other. There is 
so much talk about blaming the 
farmer for high prices or blaming 
the food processor for hi rices or 
blaming retailer for high prices, 
and maybe since the complaint is di- 
rected against each other, there might 
be some element of truth applied to 
each one of the segments. But that 
isn’t our job. Our job is not to fix 
blames. r job is to fix prices, and 
we are going to attempt to do it in as 
reasonable a manner as possible by 
attempting to maintain every element 
of reasonableness and justice that can 
be maintained in what is necessarily 
a wartime economy, 


You fellows in business realize that 
even in ordinary time in operat- 
ing your own individual business you 
have problems. You multiply those 

roblems by the 3,000,000 businesses 

t exist in the country today and 
you realize what our problems are, 
especially since the peacetime prob- 
lems are complicated by the impact 
that has occurred since Korea, and 
the further impact caused by the in- 
tervention of the Chinese Communists 
in Korea. When you try to make an 
adjustment involving 3,000,000 busi- 
ness people handling over 8,000,000 
roducts for 152,000,000 Americans 
t isn’t a problem that can be solved 
overnight. We used to do a lot of 
things in Toledo and I think we did 
them pretty well, but this is one of 
those things that {is going to take time, 
it is going to take patience, it is going 
to take understanding on the part 
everyone involved. 


We hear a lot about incentives— 
that we must maintain incentives in 
order to maintain production—but I 
think all of us are going to have to 
reexamine the situation just a little 
closer and to provide some additional 
incentives: the incentives that we all 
have for self-preservation, for the 
preservation of the nation and for the 
preservation of a free world. Those 
are major incentives that we all have 
to keep before us every day that we 
go off to work, 


Living in a democracy is not an 
easy task. A democracy requires some 
very painstaking care on the part of 
all of us to maintain the freedoms that 
we have labored over and prese 
for so many years and we can’t take 
chance losing 1 — 
@ are n ng ng we 
have your help. 1 


I wanted to say something that I 
mentioned earlier in the day about 
enforcement. I think that our pro- 


cannot live without proper 
orcement. When I talk about p 
enforcement, I don’t mean the kind of 
ma. ngs tough for 
who are in business but the kind of 
ive enforcement that goes out 
and searches out the people who are 
making it difficult for our program to 
operate; those people who are making 
unconscionable profits at the expense 
of the American people; those kind of 
people that are taking care of them- 
selves without taking into considera- 
tion the sacrifices that are being made 
on the battle fields of Korea and the 
sacrifices that are being made by the 
1 of those that are over 


I just can’t understand such tactics 
on the part of any decent American. 
He can’t be a decent American if he 
is taking advan of a situation of 
that kind, So, if he isn’t a decent 
American, certainly there is no reason 
for us to have any er with him, 
there is no reason for us to have any 
tolerance for him, there is no reason 
why we should be lenient. As I said 
earlier today over at the grocers meet- 
ing, there is no “fix” in a situation of 
that kind. No one who does a thin 
like that will know anyone who 
be able to help him, because our policy 
is going to be firm, it is going to be 
forceful, it is going to be strong, and 
those ye are going to be 
out the way regardless how 
long we have to pursue them in order 
to achieve that end. I think we owe 
it to the decent, legitimate business- 
men who are attempting to live by our 
regulations to see to it that some peo- 
ple do not profit at their expense. 


We have had a very happy situa- 
tion in the past 60 days. We have had 
a situation whereby we have had all 
kinds of offers assistance from 
American business, and we are ac- 
cepting those offers. We are attempt- 
ing to get the men we can to 
come in and man our commodi 
divisions. Many of you know E 
— assistant director of the Com- 
modity Division. A good many of you 
know Jack Hudson who is now head- 
ing our Food Division. We got those 
* because we felt they could do 
job and for no other reason. Th 
are under no control of any kin 
Their only obligation is to do the best 
kind of a job that can be done in order 
to make the whole program operate 
within a framework that I have pre- 
viewer outlined for you. We are 
soliciting that kind of cooperation. It 
isn’t a job we can do alone, W 
ur help to do it an 


2 — ꝑ — — — — — 

‘ One of the first things that I did 
when I took over and I had the first 

elements of a staff to talk to was to 

tell them this—that the businessman 

that came into our office seeking ad- 

vice or seeking assistance was not to 

— — 
as a thief; that he was an American 
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citizen seeking the hep of government 
and the assistance of government in 
meeting a problem that we had to 
face together, and that he was to be 
given consideration when he 
came in. J think that those of you 
who have called a, us have found 
that that exists y, and it will con- 
tinue to as long as we can have 
your help, 

There is a mutuality in this pro- 
gram that cannot be successfully sep- 
arated. Our part. of the ee 
cannot be separated from part 
that you must ley 2 
program successful. 8 a 
successful am—and I have 
reason to believe that it will 
will be not only helpful to you, it will 
be helpful to the government, but it 
will be helpful to the nation and to 
the people who make up this nation. 

It has been a great pleasure for me 
to come over here to talk to you just 
these few minutes because I want to 
do the best that I can in attem 
get this kind of a out to the 
people that we have to with. 

One organization came in just a 
couple of weeks ago and said that we 
were a consumers organization, but 


that is not so, Eyerybody that we 
deal with are consumers at some time 
or other. I remember in handling 
some of the labor disputes in the City 
of Toledo when the mass transporta- 
tion workers were out, every other 
worker besides the public was inter- 
ested in seeing the transportation 
vesteved to normal operation. 
it is with you. Today you may be 
— canned foods or produci 
canned foods, but yet you are 
IN large consuming public in- 
in keeping costs be- 
cause in keeping costs down we 
be able to keep taxes within 
reason. It is necessary that we beat 
inflation because if we don’t, the pen- 
sion and the ro- 
are planning go 
By ‘the board. "So all of us have a 
in the success of this program. 
With your help and with the sincere 
desire t we want to see this pro- 
succeed, not because we want to 
control the economy but because we 
want to help the economy work at a 
time when there are some exterior 
forces attempting to dislodge it, it is 
at a time like this that we n your 
mest cooperation and we so- 


GENERAL SESSION 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE FRANK E. GORRELL 


By Henry P. Taylor, President, 
National Canners Association 


On January 16 the canning ind 

lost one of its great men, Frank 
Gorrell. And yet we have not lost him 
and will never lose him so long as we 
remember the vision, the courage, the 
integrity, the patience, the industry 
and the high character which this un- 
assuming and simple man possessed in 
so high a degree. His wisdom and in- 
stinctive appreciation of what is right 
and sound in large measure made the 
National Canners Association what it 
is today. 


The industry is deeply thankful that 
this long and vigorous life ended on so 
high a note. eral years Mr. 
Gorrell was greatly depressed by the 
loss of his eyesight. ithin the past 
year an operation improved it to the 

int where he was able to recognize 

is friends and to see most of what 
went on about him. But he had never 
lost his alert interest in current hap- 
penings, the industry and his many 
riends. His mind was as clear as 
ever and his memory as unfailing, and 
that warm and human friendliness 
which endeared him to all who knew 
him had lost nothing with the passing 
years. Best of all, at the Gorrell Tes- 
timonial Dinner in the celebration of 


the 40th anniversary of the found 
of the National Canners 2 


home of Association was dedicated, 
he heard his friends him the sin- 
cere and heartfelt which too 


often come only when we can no longer 
r them. * * 


I have been asked the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on lutions to 


present to you its resolution 
paying tribute to IE. rad. 


nder, Frank E. Gorroll. 
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to the individual friend were impor- 
tant, often to him alone. 


“His innate kindliness embraced all. 
No matter how intimate or casual the 
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“An institution is often but the a 

lengthened shadow of one man. if Bay 
ever was a man’s work made manifest, ae 

this Association reflects the genius and 

can symbolize the authority of his | 3 

counsel, no formal structure be a fit- 1 Sa 
ting monument to his long years of Be 

unremitting and productive toil. Not cai: 
even the universal recognition ac- 5 
corded the contribution of the canning 5 3 

industry to better living—measured so ce. 

largely by what Frank Gorrell did to cae ae. 

guide, to foster, and to fulfill its public 1 

— 
any 

speak and the last to recant. Above 
tun all, his unique sagacity was 
* great and small, on a profound knowl- 
ac- edge of his dedicated formal task and 
npt- on penetrating insight into those = 
n to > lesser and more intimate things which 8 re: 
relation, his unassuming aid was 
“ind. always clothed in gracious courtesy. 
pre- 
need i 
your 
THE LATF FRANK GORRELL 
did 
in 1947, and last June when the new 
with 
ot to ask 
pated silence. 
rican 
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P. T , President, 
“Association 


Members of the National Canners 
Association, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


In something less than two hours 
I will no longer be your President. 
I want to thank you for the honor you 
have done me and for one of the 
happiest years of my life. The op- 
portunity re have given me to see 
more of old friends and to make new 
ones has been one of the pleasantest 
things that ever happened to me. 


When you elected me President I 
was keenly aware that t were a 
great many things which a little can- 
ner from down in Virginia did not 
know. Then I remembered that the 
staff, the Administrative Council and 
the Board of Directors would know 
these things and I sto worrying. 
I have tried to do the things it seemed 
to me I might know a little about, but 
if the past year has been a good one 
for the Association it is due to the 
staff and the untiring efforts of those 
ecanners who have given largely and 
generously of their time in the work 
of the Association. 


The completion of our magnificent 
new home in Washington is a testi- 
monial to the efficient service of the 
Eastern Building Committee. The 

rogress on the new Western Branch 
1 building in Berkeley, 
which is to be dedicated soon, must be 

tifying to the Western Building 
— Bill Dietrich, chairman 
of the over-all committee, may be 
proud of having brought to so suc- 
cessful completion a job which had 
hung fire for so long. 


Time does not permit me to name 
all those who have contributed so 
much to the Association this year, 
but there is no need to do so, as you 
know who they are as well as I do. 


As this meeting closes a chapter in 
my life, so it closes one in the history 
of the Association. We have just 
paid tribute to our founder, Mr. Gor- 
rell, whose life span encompassed the 
infancy and adolescence of the Asso- 
ciation and saw it reach maturity. 


Those of you whose memory covers 
the same iod will recall the tre- 
mendous changes which have taken 
place in the canning industry, how 
mechanization has completely changed 
the output per man-hour in the factory 
and only to a less extent in growing 
the raw product; how exact scientific 
know! has laced the rule of 
thumb prevailed 45 years ago. 
You have seen the development of 
the motor truck modify immensely the 

lem of transportation both to and 

the factory; and how the growth 

the chain store has affected market- 
ing and 


stribution. You have seen 


and others d 


some canning businesses grow 
gigantic size 


to 
isappear and 
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die. With reference to the competi- 
tive situation brought about by the 
growth of chain stores, I said in a 
talk to the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation about 15 years ago: “Under 
the pressure of this abnormal com- 
petition, the weaker, less efficient 
producers will be destroyed, and the 
stronger, more efficient producers 
2 and combine, until they, too, 
me giants, able to meet as equals 
— giant distributors to whom they 


In much the same way government 
control, especially the wage and hour 
law, has favored the efficient and hurt 
the or ass yet it has not 
hurt the good e man. 
today, from one end to the other of 
this vast county, the intelligent little 
man doing the thi which made the 
big canner big—planning carefully, 
diversifying, warehousing, financing 
merchandising, building a balanced 
business, and in many cases adver- 
tising and selling his own brands in 
his marketing area. I have had men 
like this tell me that they are no 
longer afraid of nationally advertised 

ucts competition, On their own 
— grounds they can hold their own 
with anyone. And this is making a 
lot of small canners bigger canners, 
and it is compelling all canners to be 
better canners. 


There should be a wonderful future 
ahead of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, and there will be if we just 
remember the sound principles which 
Mr. Gorrell saw so clearly and which 
guided him in deciding the policies 
which the Association should follow. 
Perhaps the most important of these 
was that the Association should never 


We see. 


attempt to do anything which did not 
have the substantial support of the 
industry. We are a purely voluntary 
group organized to seek a common 
solution to our common problems. Any 
attempt to im on any considerable 
minority a solution it is unwilling to 
accept can result only in — 3 
the usefulness of the common effort. 
We must limit our work to the things 
we can agree on. 

The next policy in order of im- 
portance is perhaps that which rec- 
ognizes that all solutions of our prob- 
lems must include the public good as 
well as that of the industry; the 
next, that decisions must be made on 
the basis of facts and that one of the 
prime functions of the Association is 
to get these facts and make them 
available for the industry. 

I would like to say, too, that within 

ssociation canner has 

same opportunity to be heard, whether 
he is large or small. It has been my 
observation that the larger canners 
have leaned over backward to give 
the smaller canners every possible 
chance to share in making the policy 
decisions of the Association. The 
smaller canner should by all means 
make the most of his opportunity even 
though it may call for real sacrifice 
of his time to do so. 


point out to you the 
wisdom with which the Association 
has been organized. All real authority 
resides in the Board of Directors, 
whose term of office is for three years 
with approximately one-third of its 
membership elec Nomi- 
nations for election to the rd are 
made a committee from the state 
which the director is to represent. 


This is a thoroughly democratic 
ure, and one of the most im- 
portant things the local state asso- 
ciation can is to see that the best 
men are nominated for this most ira - 
portant job—level-headed, d 
men who have and will give the neces- 
sary time for the work of the national 
association. Only in this way can 
you be sure that your local interests 
will be vigorously defended, and only 
in this way can the high standard of 
service on the Board maintained 
and replacements had for those wheel- 
horses who have fought so splendidly 
the battles of the industry. One of 
job is the to get along with end 
s the a ong 
work with others. 


While the Board as a whole must 
rove all policies, plans and appro- 
prlations most of the actual work is 
e and in the committees. It is 
here t opinions are formed and 
differences are ironed out and deci- 
sions are arrived at. In matters of 
particular 3 members of the 
committees in private conversation 
among themselves or with members of 
the Administrative Council or with 
those canners who may be most con- 
cerned, discuss thoroughly the dif- 
ferent phases of the p . This is 
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one of the most useful means of ar- 
riving at valid and acceptable de- 
cisions. The committee in charge of 
an Association function like scien- 
tifie research, home economics or 
labeling, in its study of the problems 
invol works closely with that di- 
vision of the Staff and with the 
Secretary, and gets from them both 
information and recommendations 
needed in making decisions and formu- 
lating a report. 

The method of electing the Board 
is a reasonable assurance of continuity 
in the management of the Associa- 
tion, but an even ater influence in 
this direction is the Administrative 
Council composed of the Executive 
and the Finance Committees. The 
Council is without power except to 
recommend to the Board of Directors. 
Its membership includes most of the 
past presidents and older men 
who have been active in Association 
leadership over a number of years. 

To it all of the committees report 
before reporting to the Board of Di- 
rectors, and Council discusses 
these reports tho ly and makes 
recommendations wi reference to 
them to the Board. The Board is 
under no obligation to accept the 
Council’s recommendations, but so far 
as I know it has never failed to do so. 


The great value of this organization 
and procedure is that it insures the 
most thorough study and discussion 
before any action is taken. The com- 
mittees and consult. 
The Council brings to bear the long 
and varied rience of its mem- 
bership in ing its recommenda- 
tion. The net result is that the 
has had ample time to crystal - 
lize before the matter is brought be- 
fore the Board for a vote, and this 
practically insures the carrying out 
of Mr. Gorrell’s policy not to under- 
take anything on which the industry 
as a whole is not It might 
be concluded that such a policy would 
stand in the way of accomplishment. 
It is more than probable, however, 
that the Association’s outstanding rec- 
ord of accomplishment was made pos- 
sible only by such a policy. 


I have wanted to review for you 
the mechanics and the policies of the 
Association, because as the industry 
grows and changes there will be new 
personalties and new i and these 
personalities and ideas be most 
useful to the Association and the in- 
dustry if ey are brought into it in 
an orderly fashion. e have been 
and are very fortunate in those who 
run the Association and we want to 
keep it that way. 


OUR PROBLEMS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


By The Honorable Harry F. Byrd, 
U. 8. Senator from Virginia 


Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men: We Virginians have a custom 
which we always observe and that is 
that we speak well of each other when 
we are outside of the state. I often 
wish that that custom would prevail 
within the state in some of my politi- 
cal campaigns. 


I am delighted to be here today for 
a number of reasons; bee to express 
the appreciation of Virgin a that this 
great organization, because you are a 
t — of no — 
mportant segment of indus y 
than that that has to do with the proc- 
essing of food in all its different forms 
—to express our 1 — that you 
hono a Virginian, Henry Taylor, 
as President of this organization. 
Henry Taylor represents the very best 
in Virginia and stands for „ 
that is and right in our life. 
am glad, as all other Virginians — 
that he has had the privilege 
pleasure to serve in this honored or- 
ganization. 
Then I am glad to be here because 
I know what a fine audience I have 
the t pleasure of addressing. And 
again I am glad to be here because 
I am in the canning business myself. 
I am not in it because of my own choice 
pen an apple producer 
and when my crop got so large that 


the canners could not ‘handle it, 
I had criticism from these local can- 
ners because apples are a r 
product and have to be handled prop- 
erly. They did the — best they 
could. I have establi a — 

lant. I found that it was very dif- 
— looking from the outside to the 
in of the canning business than from 


222 looking out. I found that 
are about as many troubles in 
the canning business as there are in 
the government in 8 That 
is saying a good deal. processed 
this last year about 800,000 cases of 
applesauce and some sliced apples and 
apple jelly and apple cider and apple 
utter. 


So I have gotten across a little 
r here. You know you must 
a student of propaganda if you 
want to stay very long in 8 

otherwise, you can't exist there. 
7 hope that in addition to my com- 
— tors in the audience there are a 
W buyers to take recognition of the 
fact that I’ve got about 800,000 cases 
of applesauce to sell. But I will not 
nalize my speech except to make 

t comment. 


I spoke the last time in Chicago on 
November 1, I spoke then to the 
National Association of Ice Industries. 
I happen to be an ice maker, too. 
am in the storage business and I make 
some ice, so I came out here to speak 
to them. I then teok a plane and went 
to Columbus, Ohio, and spoke to the 

hio Chamber of Commerce that night 
and was introduced by my great friend 
Senator Bricker. t was in the 
midst of the Ohio campa and I 
thought I should say something about 
Senator Taft, though he is a ubli- 
can and I am a ocrat. It was 
a hot campaign; you could see that 
everybody was deeply interested. I 
said that I voted with Senator Taft a 
lot in the t and I ho I would 
vote with him a lot after November 8. 


When I back to Virginia, the 
papers said that Byrd had gone out 
to Ohio to make a speech for a Repub- 
lican, Senator Taft. The statisticians 
in Washington—and there are a great 
many of them there, ery ol what 
they do I don’t know except t they 
draw pretty good salaries—they got 
out a very terrible indictment of me 
the other day and said: “Byrd has 
voted 66 percent with the Republicans. 
He has voted more with the Republi- 
cans than * other Democrat; and 
furthermore, he has voted more with 
the Republicans than they have voted 
with themselves.” Well, I haven't 
denied that in my Democratic State 
of Virginia. 


I am 22 of the fact that I am 
one of 16 southern Senators who voted 
with Senator Taft to prevent the 
repeal of the Taft-H y Act be- 
cause if that Act had been re 

in the political atmosphere in which 
the President of the United States 
asked for the repeal, to pay a political 
debt that he had 2 in 1948, 1 
say to you that these ruthless labor 
leaders, Lewis, Petrillo and the rest 
of them, would have believed, and 


nited 
So I was very glad to vote 
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with Senator Taft that time beca 
he was right, and I intend to vote wi 
the Republicans whenever they are 
right and vote against them when they 
are wrong. An answer I make to the 
charge of voting with the Republi- 
cans, is that my name ns with 
a “B” and I vote first and Repub- 
licans vote with me. 


You perhaps wonder what kind of 
a Democrat am I, I think I had bet- 
ter identify myself. We have all 
kinds of slogans and all types of pub- 
lic men these days. I ty to be the 
kind of Democrat exemplified by two 
of the greatest Presidents that this 
country ever had, Democrats both of 
them and both from Virginia: Thomas 
Jefferson and Woodrow Wilson, I am 
the kind of Democrat that Andrew 
Jackson was, who boasted of the fact 
that his proudest achievement in his 
administration was that he pee off 
in toto the public debt. I am the kind 
of ocrat that Grover Cleveland 
was, who said that the people should 
support the government and not the 

vernment the people. So that is the 

ind of Democrat I am. You can 
draw your conclusions in your own 
mind as to whether I am a New Deal 
Democrat or not. I do my best to 
vote for what I regard to be the best 
interests of the American people. 

After all, ladies and gentlemen, in 
these great issues that now confront 
us—issues that will determine the 
destiny of this country, that may 
determine whether we shall live or die 
—political parties mean little, they 
come and go, but what means a great 
deal is to preserve those great prin- 
ciples of government enuncia by 
those men I have mentioned today, and 
Henry Taylor referred to those prin- 
ciples of government that have made 
America the atest of all the na- 
tions in a brief space of 160 years. 

I heard a new definition of a “re- 
— the other day in Wash- 
ington: He is a man who believes that 
the bud ean and should be bal- 
anced. Such a man is a reactionary 
in the opinion of many in Washington. 


Problems Abroad 


Now the subject assigned to me 
today is “Our Problems at Home and 
Abroad.” I am going to take out my 
watch now because that covers a lot 
of territory. I will not attempt to dis- 
cuss with you all of the that 
we have at home and abroad. To 
that would take all afternoon and the 
rest of the night. That reminds me 
of one of the first s hes I heard 
JX, 

Huey ng. @ spo or 
16% hours and when he sat down 
he said, “I will conclude my remarks 
tomorrow.” I don’t intend to treat 
you like that. I will first deal some- 
what briefly with our problems abroad. 

In the coming years and perhaps for 

rations, we have two great bur- 
s to carry. On the one hand we 
must make ourselves so militarily 


gression of Communistic nations, and 
on the other we must preserve 
fortify our free private enterprise 

stem, which, after all is said and 

ne, is the real source of our strength 
and future security. The free enter- 
prise system is a great deterrent of 
world conflict and a more dependable 
force for peace than the United Na- 
tions organization will ever be. It 
is the only force in the world that 
Russia fears and recognizes. 


Let us not be deluded. The emer- 
gency in which we find ourselves will 
exist in all probability for many, many 

rs to come. Today Russia has the 
metable and Russia can control the 
initiative. She an the war in 
Korea, and Russia has not lost one 
single soldier. We shall have to live 
for a long time in a period of crisis 
and be on a war footing even though 
World War III does not materialize, 
and pray God it will not. 


General Bradley has said to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, of 
which I am a member, that Russia 
can turn these sideline wars on and 
off like a spigot of water. She can 
bleed us white before the test comes 
when we may be called upon to fight 
the combined might of Communistic 
nations. If Russia determines to wage 
war, she can fix the hour, the day 
and the place of the conflict, or she 
can for years to come conduct against 
us a war of economic attrition. This 
may be her sinister purpose. I am 
somewhat inclined to think and believe 
that it is, and in the past five years 
she has made great progress in this 
direction. 

i “all f th ed 

ractically all of the trained troo 
of the three leading free — 
United States in Korea, France in 
Indo-China and England in and 
around Hong Kong and the Malay 
States. For ourselves, we have spent 
$60 billion for defense in the t five 
years and have only one well-trained 
division at home, two in Europe and 
about 175,000 troops fighting in Korea 
where we follow the flag of the United 
Nations but do so nearly alone. In 
Korea, exclusive of the South Koreans, 
90 percent of the fighting is being 
done by the Americans. 

While the army is tied down in 
Asia, Russia is no doubt planning 
devilment in Europe and may strike 
in Iran, either by attack or infiltra- 
tion, and assure herself the greatest 
oil reserve in the world, a victory 
greater than winning the war in Korea 
as long as we are unable to do any- 
thing about it. 


I am not an appeaser, I think you 
know that, but I say that our future 
security depends upon a definite as 
well as a realistic foreign policy. We 
jeopardize our future if we continue 
to pursue a vague policy 
tical altruism, Russia has a 


and definite policy, and she has out- 
matic game 
ma r poliey mus - 
istic. e serve neither ourselves nor 
the free people of the world when we 
undertake burdens beyond our ability 
to ca make promises we cannot 
fulfill, e may be powerful but there 
is a limit beyond which we cannot 
and survive. We cannot go over 
the world like Don Quixote, tilting our 
lances at every windmill. We cannot 
22 over the world trying to make 
ocrats of people who do not want 
to be democrats and who do not in 
fact know what the word democracy 
means. * first A. are 
first, w we n ve everyt! 
else is an r national de- 
tense at home. This may determine 
whether or not we will survive. As a 
I pledge to 
» + p 
I will do, and have done, a 
power to provide an impregnable 
onal defense at home. 


I am for compulsory military train- 
ing. I am sorry that we have to have 
it, but it seems to me that this is 
necessary. I am for a trained army 
within our borders. We now have 
2,200,000 in the Army and recent | 
lation will authorize a total of 8 * 
000. I am for a 70-group Air Force 
or more if the occasion requires it, and 
I am for a radar screen around this 
country so that airplanes with hostile 
intent can be detected. These things 
I have been advocating and voting for 
for years. d I am for a great 
Navy. There were those who — 
that when the atomic bomb was de- 
veloped, our Navy should be mini- 
mized and put in the discard, but I 
think we can say from the conditions 
in Korea that both the Navy and the 
Marines stand as a backbone of the 
national defense of this country. 


Problems At Home 


That is what I have got to sa 
briefly about the conditions a 
I could discuss it for hours but I do 


d be 
— by that because I believe you 
o 


which, let me emphasize Nen as 
General Eisenhower said in his splen- 
did address to 8 about 10 days 
ago, may last for 10 years or 20 years 
or 30 years. Nobody 

length of it. 


States. You know, it is a brave man 

m as politely as 

that there could be reductions in what 


h 
statement, in fact, with great humility 
desire to have any 


68 
ril and 
Now about some of our problems at 
home. On December 22 I wrote a 
letter to the President of the United 
we called nom ntiai, nondefense ex- 
hope, however, that it would be favor- 
y received. 
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At the press conference on Decem- 
ber 28 he said to the assembled news- 
Pink Byrd knew anything sbout the 

n an u 
budget and he had not read his letter 
but he was going to make a reply to 
it. That made me extremely un 4 
I had not received any letter. I finally 
N anuary 2, wh 

want to read to you. It was a very 
nice letter. It says: 


“My dear Harry:” 

(We served in the Senate 3 
we sat next to each other. Right here 
in Chicago I voted for him for Vice 
President against Wallace. I won't 
say exactly all my reasons for voti 
for him but I voted for him again 
Wallace. The Virginia delegation 
voted for him and the South gave him 
their votes. You recall that the Con- 
vention adjourned about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon in order to mobilize to 
defeat Wallace, who had gotten about 
400 votes.) 


“I appreciate most highly your let- 
ter of the 22nd. I have always tried 
my best to make the revenue meet the 
expenses of the rnment and had 
it not been for the action of the 80th 
Con there never would have been 
a deficit for any year in which I have 
sent a b t to Congress.” 


(te facts are that the only time the 
budget has been balanced in the last 
18 years was in the history of the 80th 
Congress. For some reason the Presi- 
dent has it in for the 80th Congress. 
Whether it is because they balanced 
the budget or not I don’t know.) 


“Present conditions are such now, 
however, that it is necessary to tax 
until it hurts.” 

(I agree with that, providing that 
the government economizes on this 
nondefense spending till it hurts. The 
two have got to go hand in hand. If 
the President wants the people to make 
sacrifices by paying taxes until it 
hurts, then let him economize in the 
luxuries of 28 so that it will 
hurt some too.) 


extravagant.“ 
(There could be an argument about 
that that could last for 80 days.) 


“It has been my privil to 


since I have been President. I am 
now working on another and there 


is 
never a re into the bu 
message ast I net familiar 


I am willing to tribute to Mr. 
abiltt 


Tru y but I say that no 

man living knows every re that 

in this astronomical budget of 

72 billion that goes before the Con- 
gress.) 

“I am highly pleased with your 


re in resent N 
pos gh 


serious difference of opinion between 
us on the operations of the government 


except maybe in policy approaches on 
which we wal 2 agree.“ 
(I haven't agreed often with him 
on his domestic policies.) 
“Thanks so much for your kind 
letter.” 

I got three thanks and the subject 
matter of my letter was never even 


referred to, which was to urge him to 
reduce the nonessential expenditures. 


Some of my friends then ing seen 
that I ought to reply to this letter. 
I * about that a good while. I 
said, o, I have gone through the 
fire and I am not going to take an- 
other chance on it; if I make a reply 
I know not what kind of a repl 
would get sent back to me, so I think 
as long as I escaped as well as I did 
I had r leave well enough alone 
so far as this letter-writing to the 
President is concerned.” 


Highest Nondefense Budget 


ment must practice rigid economy in its 
activities, many of the things t we 
would normally do must be curtailed 
or postpones. A week later he sub- 
mitted to the Con a budget which 
actually increa nondefense spend- 
ing to the highest point in the history 
of the nation, w er in peace or war, 
in this perilous day that confronts us, 
to the highest level we have ever 
reached in time of peace or war. Not 
only has he in time of peace failed to 
keep his pledge but the President re- 
newed in this budget his adv of 
socialistic measures known as the Fair 

Fair Deal, as you know, 
is a little worse than the New Deal. 


He asks citizens to make deep sacri- 
fices in their daily living and he de- 
clines to make political sacrifices by 
curtailment of proposes measures for 
the distribution public funds. In 
my — of 18 years in the Sen- 
ate this m represents the very 
anges of fiscal irresponsibility. Unity 

sacrifice to save our country must 
be a two-way street. They must come 


from the government as well as 
the citizens. 

It is u to to that 
our fiscal prepa: a4 * im- 


portant as the military; in fact, with- 
en country or 
that we mush have of such 
y character, then we cannot 
achieve our military preparedness. 
The President advocated the Bran- 
nan Plan in his budget, which I shall 
make some reference to later. He 


the federal government 
starts to aid the public schools of this 
there de no limit to the 

cost; but worse than that, when the 
federal government subsid a state 
— they take con- 


that in Germany, yet the Presi- 
Al so-called 


don’t think he called it “austerity.” 
That is a little too strong, but pd y os 

was a “tight” budget 
said it can’t be cut in any way. 

I think for years in this coun 
we have followed a false philoeophy 

since the last war we have f 

lowed the philosophy that American 
money can do eve ing. It can buy 
off Communism, it can buy friendshi 
all through the world, it can do th 
and do that, but I think now we are 
finding ourselves disillusioned. We 


billion are not at our side except 


very small numbers when American 
boys are dying in Korea. 


five years—that cha 
much harm if ill-advised as it can do 
good. Whenever you start to give 

ber of your own 


rson, but if I stopped 2 


over world and then stopping it, 
as we have got to do, is going to cre- 


We have been with R 
ve in recent months 
or years, but we have been since the 
war was over. Russia was given bil- 
lons of dollars of our materials, Lend- 
Lease materials and others, and as a 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee we had a meeting the other 
day with Admiral Sherman to try to 
Rabe 535 that — 
now, American wa 
deliver 


she won't one single 
us. 
We have away in the 
five years States’ ef Virginie. 


things we must avoid above all others 
in these difficult days ahead of us— 
when we know not what man of great is <a 
ambition may head our 12 — 
is to avoid the federal government a Bee's: 
controlling the education of our chil- > vise 
gid austerity budget to begin a pro- 2 8 
am to aid public school education. 
: 
Then on January 15 the President 
appeared before the Congress and . 
made this specific pledge to the people et 
and to the Congress: “If the govern- 
are finding that we are going the fight- 
ing in Korea. Those that have been „„ 
the recipients of our bounty for t 33 
You also know when you talk about a „ 
giving charity in this Wholesale way 
Sas we have been doing it in the past = ee 
amily and then stop it, there is some a 8 
little friction likely to develop. I 5 5 
know. I give a check every month to 2 . 
fine 
her that check without the best reason 
in the world for doing so, I would be V 
afraid to go home on pay day. You [See a 
know giving this money wholesale all Lee ee 
ernment have never been excessive or 
ate resentment and will probably de- . 
stroy whatever good effects resulted ES 
we 
I wa the ite. I have made five 
advocated socialized medicine, social- 
ized housing, expansion of ern- 
ment-owned production, federal aid to 
education. 
Federal aid to education if adopted 
will open up a Pandora box of spend- . 
VV 
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Somehow thoughts go back to this 
State that | have the honor to repre- 
sent because I love it so. The tangible 
wealth of Virginia is about $8 billion. 
That wealth is not my wealth or the 
wealth of this present generation. It 
is the accumulated wealth of Virgin- 
jians from the first time permanent 
settlers landed at Cape Henry, Vir- 
ginia, nearly 300 years ago, the 
cumulation of the thrift and indu 
of Virginians for all that time 

now we have given away six States 
of Virginia and we are giving away 
one State of Virginia every year. 


I ask you as sensible men and women 
how long can we continue to do that 
and preserve our solvency? I do not 
think it can be done so much longer 
if you ju anything by all human 
experience because no matter how rich 
you may be there is always a bottom 
to the well, there is always a bottom 
to your pocket. We don’t know when 
the bottom of that pocket is comi 
but unless we change our course 
don’t think it will be very long away. 


Free Enterprise 


Let me ask you, why is America 
great, why is America so outstand- 
ng among all the nations of the 
world, I say with all humility, meee. 
nized as being the greatest of all 
nations? It is not because of our 
population. We have only 6 percent 
of all the population in the world. 
It is not because of our land area. 
Look upon the map and you will see 
the United States of America, our 
48 states, a small spot on the world 
area, and you will not see a single 
addition to those 48 states during t 
life of our Republic because we have 
ever been aggressive, we have never 
tried to conquer territory. We are not 

at because of our natural resources. 

ese, incidentally, are being rapidly 
depleted, much more rapidly than you 
and I are conscious of. We are great 
because of the free enterprise system 
in America, because of the spark that 
is in the heart of every American, 
knowing that he can start at the bot- 
tom of the ladder and by his own 
efforts, by his own industry, by his 
own self-denial to the top. No 
other nation in the world can offer 
thet opportunity to its citizenship ex- 
cept here in United States of 
America. 


That is what Russia fears. She 
does not fear sending arms to France. 
I say nothing derogatory of France, 
I say nothing derogatory of England, 
but can they offer opposition effec- 
tively under conditions that confront 

Russia doesn’t fear that. 
What she fears is the mass capacity 
of this country to produce those things 
that kill people, produce more than 
all the rest of the world combined. 
She knows something of it because we 
gave her most of the implements of 
war to drive the Germans from 
soil, and, had we not done so, Germany 
may have been victorious. 


ac- 


private 

vate en se 

we have destroyed the 

guard we have, the only protection 
as I see it, in this troubled world and 
in these terrible conditions that con- 
front us. 


Take the production of steel. We 
produce now twice as much as all the 
rest of the world combined in the pro- 
duction of steel, which is the v 
base, as you know, of raw materi 
Russia with the Soviet form of gov- 
ernment, her slave labor—and that is 
what she has—has been unable to pro- 
duce more than 25 million tons of 

We produce 110 million tons 

are rapidly increasi 

roduce more steel than 
the rest of the world combined because 
we have here the free ye — sys- 
tem, which I want to emphasize is 
the greatest protection that this great 
nation has and is the greatest wealth 
we have, greater than the towns and 
cities that have been built, greater 
than our great industrial establish- 
ments. It is the vital spark in the 
heart of America, stimulated by the 
opportunities of the free private en- 

terprise system. 


The President said not long ago 
that it was an insult to the intelligence 
of the American people to say that 
we were on the road to socialism. 
have said, and I have said it with all 
sincerity, that I believe that the adop- 
tion of the President's p am as 
now before the Congress irrevo- 
cably commit this country to state 
socialism from which there can be no 
retreat. I would not make such a 
statement as a U. 8. Senator unless 
I believed it, unless I did my duty to 
present my views that these measures 
that the President of the United States 
is pressing upon the Congress if 
adopted will mean state socialism, and 
I want to give you just a brief bill 
of particulars. 


The President says he is against 
socialism. Let me ask him why he is 
ressurizing Congress to adopt social- 
zed medicine. There is no question 
about that being socialism because 
England admits that she has socialized 
medicine, and Oscar Ewing was sent 
over to England to ascertain the effect 
of socialized medicine over there and 
has come back here to propagandize 
this country to adopt the same 1 
tem. They may call it national health 
insurance or whatever they please but 
socialized medicine is what they are 
proposing to force upon this country. 


It is said that socialized medicine 
will cost $20 billion a year. That I 
think is conservative as we in this 
country don’t do things halfway. If 
we start to do something of that kind 
whereby we pay the cost of those that 
are born, take care of them thro 
their life and then bury them, we 
it in a pretty grand way. But I will 


the statement of billion, 
statisticians to which I have 
I mean no criticism 
them, they have their work to perform 
and * get , 4 sta 2 
well, they say years 
billion makes one trillion of dollars. 
I can follow that. Twenty billion 
times 50 makes one trillion. ey say 
further that if you placed one trillion 
of dollars on * each other it would 
extend 2,096, miles high, reach to 
the moon seven times with enough left 
over to Ry the I national debt. 
I havent had time to check on that. 
If you gentlemen or ladies have any 
spare time on your hands, it would be 
good for you to make that estimate. 


Now the President is for the Bran- 
nan Plan. There is nothing more 
socialistic that has ever been pro 
to any people than the Brannan Plan. 
The only sincere thing that Mr. Bran- 
nan has said about Brannan Plan 
2 a he could not estimate the cost 


What does the Brannan Plan mean? 
The Brannan Plan means this if I 
understand it: It means that I as an 
apple wer will sell 1 apples at 

ut up a pack, ave 
sake an attractive sale, I don’t have 
to go out and send salesmen around. 
Speaking figuratively, you could put 
your apples on your doorstep and say 
Come and get them,” and then if 1 

A. 

ashington and get 100 —— par- 
ity, $2. If my neigh 


r can 
00 for his, he goes 2 


and 
ref 


own and 
1.50 more and he gets $2.50. t 
the Brannan Plan. The popes of 
it is to reduce the cost of food to the 
consumer and still pay the farmers 
the same prices that they are now 
getting. 

I went over to hear Mr. Brannan 
testify before the Committee. He 
made an appealing s h. Some 
Senators finally said, That's a very 
fine scheme, Mr. Brannan. We want 
to reduce the cost of food to all the 
consumers and the farmer is going to 
get just as much money as he got in 

e past, but it doesn’t quite connect 
to pay $8 or $10 

on to bring that situation about?” 
r. Brannan said, “I could not dis- 


up. Who is goin 

bhi 

cuss how that is to be paid. I am pre- 

senting to you this general program.” 
Brannan Plan Still Advocated 


We want to reduce costs, yet I don't 
know where the processors are coming 


in under the Brannan Plan. 
— will get ca 

: our name wi 
me tell you. 

The Brannan Plan is still in advo- 
cacy right in the midst of this emer- 

udget. 


I say that if we socialize our health, 
socialize our food and socialize the 
roof over our heads, then we have 


You 
ht between the 
be “mud,” let 
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where E We 
gene ar from there 
can be no retreat, 


That is something we want to think 
— in this * 
ore our wha ppening 
these E lish | people that we love so 

well. of my people came 
England. Most of yours came 
there. They are our friends. The 
are about the only people in the wor 
that we could depend on in a knock- 
down and * fight, it seems to 
me. Yet in England today only 70 
people out of a population of 42,000,000 
are itted to take home and spend 
as they please more than $16,800. 
They have liquidated the rich in Eng. 
land. That is not hard to do. e 
could liquidate the rich in America 
by requiring them to pay a small part 
of the deficit that we are going to 
have just for one year. every- 
thing the rich have and it would not 
pay that deficit. England has liqui- 
dated the middle class. There are 
only 281,000 in England who have in- 
comes of $2,600 to $5,600. The farm- 
ers are under controlled regimentation 
that is simply unbelievable, 


I take the London Times. I used to 
sell a lot of apples over to England. 
I don’t sell any now. You not only 
have to give them but you have to pay 
the freight. Maybe some of us woul 
be willing to give apples away when 
they are worthless but we don’t feel 
that we can pay the freight, too. The 
other day I got the London Times that 
was sent to me by one of my friends. 
It had an article giving the names of 
about a hundred farmers, saying that 
they were guilty of bad husbandry 
because they did not do all that the 
government told them to do, and the 
article said that unless they mended 
their ways and obeyed the orders from 
the government, their property would 
be confiscated. Not paid for, not con- 
demned, but taken away from them. 
That is the situation t exists in 
England. 


They have taken over the steel busi- 
ness, and they have socialized the law- 
yers. I believe that is pretty danger- 
ous because lots of people like to go 
to law and, if they feel the govern- 
ment is going to pay the expense of 
lawyers, they will find that the courts 
will be cluttered up with lawsuits. 


I want to give a Byrd’s-eye-view of 
the budget. e started World War I 
with a debt of $1 billion, we started 
World War II with a debt of bil- 
lion, and if there is a World War III 
we will start it with a debt of $260 
billion, That is serious. 


The President’s budget provides for 
an expenditure next year of $72 bil- 
lion. On an income under present 
taxation of $55 billion, that leaves a 
deficit of $17 billion. That is an awful 


lot of money. 


The President the 
a challenge and said that no one should 
dare to reduce the budget, 


is quite the — 
spirit when we are all working for 
common purpose: trying to protect the 
future of America; trying to keep our- 
selves from gi as other nations 
have gone an * destroyed. 

I for one hope that the Congress will 
take up that challenge because, after 
all, the Congress only can appropriate 
the money. We haven’t rel to a die- 
tatorship here yet, and pra 


won't, and as long as 

trols the pursestrings, that is the 

— ard we can have from 
ing a dictatorship. We should 

2 — without coer- 


h 
will do that. “es 


The President said last year that 
you could not cut the budget, it was 
a t b gress cut it $2 
million. Then he put all of those cuts 
back in his present bu and that 
all has to be gone thro again. 


Pay-As-You-Go 

One thing will save this country 
from insolvency, and that is pay-as- 
us . That is the plan we have in 
irginia. We don’t have an iota of 
debt in Virginia. I was elected Gov- 
ernor 25 years ago against a road 
bond issue, pay-as-you-went. We have 
done that. I think most Virginians 
ne road system. We maintain 

and construct every single mile of 
roads of the state on a -as-you-go 
be and we are com of 


ngress con- 


You will never go broke if you pay 
as you go. You might have heavy 
taxes to pay but you are never goi 
broke as long as you take in as m 
as you pay out. But for the last 19 
years we have only been paying-as- 
you-go for two years. 

The President wants to pass a 
“quickie” tax bill. That seems to be 
a new thing. Things have got to be 
done “quickie.” He wants to put $10 
billion on the people in the “ 2 

uick when you 
see some of the provisions in them. 


I am on the Finance Committee. 


The tax bills already enacted are 
227 U to increase the tax revenue from 
illion $55 —— shes is 
pretty good increase already. ow 
wants a “quickie” bill of $10 billion 
more to be followed later by another 
tax bill of $6 billion. 


We have already taken off the fat, 
and some of you, when you get the 
bills, will think we have 
more than the fat. Now we 
f° into the muscle, we have 
nto the lean meat, we have 
into bone structure, an 
we distribute this tax 
just and equitable way to 


So I don’t think there is 
be any “quickie” tax bill. 


W. 
have to take the time to consider this 

on 
passed. 


to be 
already 


T- 
looph in the tax laws ane wa ones 
to start with the President. He 

a loophole. He has $50,000 tax- 
for expenses. I don’t object to 
the President’s getting his expenses, 
he already receives expenses for offi- 
cial matters, but no citizen of this 
country in my ju t should 
money from the federal treasury 
way of expenses unless he submits 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
a list of those expenses and has them 
deducted as you and I and every 

else have to deduct them. So we 
start there. 


Then we ought to go to the Vice 
President and let that $10,000 be taken 
away unless he furnishes a list of legi- 
timate expenses; then to the Speaker 
of the House; then to the Senators and 
Congressmen who have $2,500 tax 
exemption. 


I voted against it. I voted 
all of these tax exemptions. I do not 
feel that in a democracy there. should 
be any exemptions in taxes because 
taxes should be paid by everyone. 


There are a number of other loop- 
holes. We ought to have an improved 
tax assessment and collection system. 
I think a lot of taxes are evaded. 


Then we must eliminate every sin- 
gle dollar of nonessential spending, 
and then we should start to raise the 
— to — up the 

nk we could get a good many 
lions of dollars. 


If you desire to have it, I would like 
to send you a statement that I sent to 
the President as to how these expenses 
can be reduced, all nondefense ex- 

ditures, to the extent of $8 or $9 
illion. We can save 10 percent on 
this total budget. We can do that 
and not affect one single and ne- 
cessary operation of our 8 
ment, and 10 percent would re- 
duce the amount needed from $16 bil- 
lion down to about $9 billion, I won't 
take bp Bar time to read these 
figures but if any of. you would like 
to get a copy of these to inform the 
people, I would be very happy to 
sen 


Before I get off this subject about 
the Washington government, I want 
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to make one 22 and that is to 
Ralph Trigg, who is at the head of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, who 
sits with me on this platform. I want 
to say that he is an official of this 

ernment that all Senators and 

ngressmen have confidence in. 
Whether oldtime Democrats or new- 
time Democrats or whether they are 
Republicans, they have confidence in 
Mr. Trigg. 


There are a good many other good 
people in government. I am not criti- 
cizing everybody. There are 2,000,000 
of these government employees. I 
would not say that all 2,000,000 of 
them are not doing proper work. Of 
course, there are a great many splen- 
did and able men in the government. 


Now we must put Santa Claus in 
the deep freeze during this eme cy, 
ut him in the deep freeze, im 

re and let him be frozen like this 
woman in Chicago was, but not to get 
well quite as soon. I am glad she got 
well, but I would not want Santa 
Clause to get out of the deep freeze 
that quick. He ought to be in the 
deep freeze for the duration of the 
present emergency. Then if we can 
overcome some of these conditions, if 
we want to go back to luxuries of 
government, we can do it. That is 
what you would have to do in your 
own business. You would have to put 
luxuries aside in a great emergency 
like this and that is what this gov- 
ernment should 


N bu is an austerity budget, 
but it would not hurt as much as new 
taxes. Let me say to you right now 
if you have $16 billion more of new 
taxes placed u you, there are going 
to be difficulties we have never con- 
ceived of in the private enterprise 
L of this country. Because, after 
„we must recognize that when you 
destroy the profit motive in the private 
enterprise system, you have 
the very heart of that system. 


I have often thought, when can a 
democracy become insolvent? It is not 
impossible of course to become insol- 
vent. I believe that the first signs 
of insolvency of a democracy are w 
the taxes are so high as to bring in 
diminishing returns. That is the 
warning. Then the practical demon- 
stration of a creeping insolvency is 
inflation, and that is what we have 
now, when our dollar today is worth 
only 50 cents as compared with 10 
112 worth only half as much 
in purchasing power as it was; in 
fact, in building supplies it is only 
worth 40 cents. Suppose it goes down 
in the next 10 years to 25 cents as 
compared with 1940, and in the next 
10 years to 10 or 12 cents, and our 
currency is destroyed and our gov- 
ernment is insolvent because the 
money of the government isn’t worth 
anything. That is my fear. There 
are signs right now that warn us all 


that we are creeping and going toward 
that terrible — 

We are adding 1,000 new empl 
every day to our 
to the over 2,200, employes now. 
One ment of troops is only 4,000, 


adding into 


so in four days we are 
alent of 


government service the equiv 
one regiment of troops. 

No effort is betas made whatever 
in Washington, so far as I know, to 
supply the needs of the military from 
civilian personnel of overloaded non- 
defense agencies. We have got 1,000,- 
000 civilian personnel in the military. 
No effort is being made to take these 
from departments that could spare the 
civilian personnel, use there is 
hardly any department in Washi 
ton that is not padded with personnel. 

Now we hear a lot about state 
grants. We have got to cut to some 
extent state grants, ladies and gentle- 
men, if we are to balance this budget. 

My t colleague, Senator Glass, 
with 1— I served many yeape in 
the Senate—one of the a men 
I ever came in contact 


and down to Washington. Then 
the bureaus and em take ‘de- 
ducts’ out of it.” 


I know something about “deducts” 
because I am in the fresh apple busi- 
ness and I send m apples to commis- 
sion ts when I can’t sell them for 
a fixed price. When I get the returns 
back, it is deduct this and deduct that 
and 1 hardly know what I am getting. 


That is what is happening in money 
that you send down to Washington. 
The “deducts” are taken out and bal- 
ance sent back to you, and then you 
are told how to spend your money. 


Ne Turning Back 


One more comment and that is that 
we must fight Communists at home 
as well as abroad. do not cha 
that there are Communists in hi 

ition in Washington but I do sa 

t Communists have infiltrated th 
country, especially in our national in- 
dustrial life. Communist infiltration 
is clever and not easy to trace. Un- 
fortunately, we were unable to trace 

Communist Fuchs, who conveyed 
our atomic bomb secret to Russia. 


citizen. H 


he gave it to Russia. 

I was told the other day by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, one of the greatest 
scientists and one of the finest of peo- 

„that that information will advance 

time that the Russians will get 
the atomic bomb by two or three years, 
and that may be difference in sur- 
vival wi 


ith us because many think that 


Russia will not attack until she has 
equality in atomic bombs. 


So I say we have to t Commu- 
nists at home here as as abroad. 


I voted for the bill compelling Com- 
munists to register. Why shouldn't a 
Communist register? bill was 
vetoed but was passed over the veto 
of the President. 


We must up the 
economy 1 2 it may 
discouraging. 


t for 
very 
It has been very dis- 
couraging. I have been voting oo 
these things. I came to the Senate 
and took my oath the same day Mr. 
t did, March 4, 1983. The 

title of the first bill I voted for upon 
recommendation of Mr. Roosevelt 
was “To preserve the credit of the 
U. 8. Government.” That bill pro- 
posed to reduce all the expenses of 
ernment by 15 percent. That 
for six months and, from that 

day to this, the federal government 
has been squandering and wasting the 
substance of the people of this country. 


I do not say that with prejudice. 
I am _ stating a fact. I am stating 
something that I saw ha under 
eyes day in and day out tor a . 
nearly 18 . And we must re- 
member this—that a new 
has grown up 
15 hey know nothing but deficit spend- 
ng. 
realize th 


our country. So I say that we have 
got to continue to fight. 


Remember this, too, that in these 
days ahead of us—and God only knows 
what is going to r is only 
America that can hold the torch for 
a free people. We took the torch from 
England, we have done our best to 
carry that torch, but who will take it 
if we fail? There is not a nation or 
combination of nations that can 
the torch for freedom if America fails. 
Should we fail, there will be interna- 
tional darkness over the world. There 
will be no international trade because 

only money that any people any- 
where have confidence in is the Ameri- 
can money. 


In conclusion, let me say—and I say 
it with all the emphasis that I am 
capable—we cannot carry the world 
on our shoulders abroad and the New 
Deal on our backs at home. Let us 
always remember that human freedom 
is not a gift of men, it is an achieve- 

lance an ruggie, though it may 
be lost by indifference and supineness. 


I give you the words of a great 
American, Benjamin Hill of Georgia, 
o said: 


He who saves his country saves all 


in 
And all things saved shall bless him. 
But he who lets his country die lets all 


things die, 
And all things dying shall curse him. 


72 
great privilege to me to be with him 
as a colleague—time and time again 
he said to me, “Harry, there is no 
such thing as state grants. The money 
comes from the _ of the states 

deficit spending continued to the time 

that it may impair the solvency of 
This man was sent to America by the 
British, We had a treaty with the 
British. They certified that he was 
a loyal — came to this coun- 
try and got the true secret of the 
atomic bomb and then admitted that 
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By Ralph S. Trigg, Administrator, 
Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA 


Mr. Chairman, Senator „dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men: I can promise you that my talk 
will be rather brief, the principal 
reason being that I have to catch a 
train back to Washin to appear 
before a Congressional Committee in 
the morning. For the benefit of those 
of you who have not had the privi- 
lege of attending a Congressional 
Committee hearing, you don’t show 
up late, you to get there on time, 
so I do have to leave soon. But I want 
to say to you that it is a real pleasure 
to be here. It is an opportunity for 
me to visit with you firsthand on some 
of the problems, some of the respon- 
sibilities that have been given to us 
in the Department of Agriculture 
toward mobilizing of food resources 
of this nation in this defense effort 
that we are now busily engaged with. 


Jou heard Senator Byrd refer to 
many of the things that are being done 
and will be undertaken in the near 
future, but our 12 as 
poe out by ged President | 

aylor—whom I have had the pri 
lege of working with a great deal dur- 
ing the past year and whose relation- 
ship with the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been splendid—one whom we 
have found was willing to help us in 
any way he ibly could and 
your Associa behind him in doing 
whatever he could to solve these prob- 
lems that we have all been confronted 
with— you heard him say to you that 
it was the desire of your industry to 
have all of the responsibilities insofar 
as food is concerned centralized in one 
government agency in Washington. 


with that 100 percent. I think it is 
sound, I think it is logical, and I think 
it will work. It is working, and with 
the aid and assistance of such in- 
dustries as the canning industry and 
other food groups roughout the 
nation I am sure, when the final bell 
is rung, we will do a good job in 
mobilizing the food industry in this 
defense effort. 


Essentiality of Food 


Of course, it is unnecessary for me 
to point out to you how important 
food is in the national picture. We are 
spending a lot of money, we are 
mobilizing a lot of people, we are 
doing a lot of things in connection 
with the defense effort, particularly 
the procurement of arms, ammunition, 
and other things that you actually 
fight a war with, but I can say to you 


that there is no more important 
weapon in any defense effort the 
things that go behind those, and that 
is food of various kinds. I don’t see 
how we can last very long in an 
effort if we don’t have sufficient food 

„ an ave it at t places 
when it is needed. 


That is our job in the Department 
of Agriculture —to see that the food 
resources of this country are mobil- 
ized from the time or even before the 
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time it is produced until it is con- 
sumed on the table. In other words, 
we accept the leadership and the re- 
sponsibility, that was given to the De- 
partment of Agriculture by the Exec- 
utive Order of the President, coming 
as a result of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, which the Secretary 
further delegated to the Production 
and Marketing Administration. We 
accept that responsibility and lead- 
ership in getting the food re- 
— and having s t food on 


How are we doing it? We have 
asked for all-out production of food. 
Virtually all controls for the pro- 
duction of food have been taken off. 
There are no major food commodi- 
ties that still have any controls on 
them. We are asking for sufficient 
food so that there will be a quantity 
of food, any quantity that is neces- 
sary, available at the proper time to 
f the s that are mobilized in 
the defense effort, to feed our civilian 
population, to keep our civilian 


econ healthy, and at the same time 
make whatever Is necessary available 
to our friends abroad. ; 


This is a big job, but it is one that 
farmers turned to and pe 

in the last war, Actually, the f 
production at this time approxi- 
mately 40 per cent higher than it was 
before World War II. We have every 
reason to believe that it can be main- 
tained there, provided we get some of 
the things that go into the production 
of food. It is absolutely essential 
that we have fertilizer, insecticides, 
pesticides; we must have steel that 
goes into farm machinery; we must 

ve labor for farmers; we must have, 
above all, a pretty fair break on the 
weather, Those things, though, are 
absolutely essential. 


It is also essential for you people in 
your industry to have such things as 
the vital and critical materials that 
go into the processing equipment that 
processes the food. You must have 
tin that goes into tin cans. Steel must 
be set aside. Provision must be made 
for getting many other materials. 


Coordinated Planning 


That is our responsibility—to see 
that you get those things, to see that 
the farmers get what they need, to 
see that the distributive trade has 
sufficient incentive to distribute the 
food after it is processed. This is 
not easy for the simple reason that 
we do not have the final responsibility 
for allocating steel, for allocating the 
ingredients that go into insecticides, 
and so on down the line. That re- 
sponsibility is in another of the 
rn 1 think is ri 

don't think that the responsibility 
should be split. One place should have 
the total responsibility for allocating 
the steel needed in the defense effort. 
That is in the National Production 
Ir But our place in the sun 
is as a claimant agency for whatever 
is needed for food production. 


We have commodity branches in the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. We have such units as the 
Fruit and * eee which is 
headed m spoke to you 

we have the Livestock 
ranch; we have the Grain Branch, 
and 80 on. 


The reason I describe that to you 
and give you just a little bird's-eye 
view of the organization of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
is so that you will know where to go 
when you come to Washington and 
need help. I don’t believe that people 
coming down there should have to 
wander around for days and not be 
able to find a place in the government 


go apo an answer. 
I think we are all in — 142 


4 
a's, 
= 
„„ 
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we — for — the — of 
is r I feel very y 
= that. feel that Washington 


exists simp) ly because there is an- 
other the United States that 
over a 11 and vast part of 
the country did not take that 
1 would be no reason for 
obs and thousands of others who 
are working down there, if not to 
serve you and to serve the le who 
pay the salaries of us in govern- 
ment service. 


It want to know whether or not 
you have sufficient tin for tin cans or 
whether or not you have sufficient 
rr equipment of some kind, 

think you ought to have ° lace to 
185 when you come to ington. 

e place for you to go if — prob- 
lem pertains to fruits and vegetables 
is to our commodity branch in the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration which is headed by Sy Smith. 
If it is in connection with the canning 
of meat, go to the Livestock Branch, 
If it is in connection with something 
else, * to that particular commodity 
brane Your problem should start 
there, and I can guarantee you that 
we will follow it through until you 

a complete answer, It may not 

the answer you want because we 
may not have the final responsibili 
but we will see that you are prope 
represented. 


We had our present organization 
when this emergency came on, when 
the invasion of Korea sta We 
did many things in the Production and 
Marketing Administration before the 
Defense Production Act was passed 
and before the national emergency 
was declared. We simply absorbed 
that additional work, and I can say to 
you today that we have some 
people less than we did last June and 
we are doing a bigger job today than 
we had to ae last. time. 


I want to tell you the reason why 
we are able to do that. I don’t take 
credit for it because the many fine 
people who are in that organization 

were in it during the last war. They 
one there from the old War Food 
Administration and we are simply a 
reshuffling of that organization and 
have been for some four or five years 
now. It was organized under the 
now present Senator Anderson who is 
a colleague of Senator Byrd in the 
Senate. We have the knowl „we 
have the know- now, we have the Wh 
perience of ple. 
shouldn’t the Sy ility for Youu 
mobilization be in that agency, just 
as your President Henry Taylor said? 
I think it is a logical place for it, too. 


We have just announced the crea- 
tion of an Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, a canner committee. If you 
don’t already know the names of the 
people who are on it, I am sure those 


“rom ‘both the Secretary” of Ing No Joby You know "mere 


Agriculture and myself 
operations of this committee. We 

be calling you to Washington soo 
under Si Smith, for the purpose 
discussing any or all of your prob- 
lems in connection with this 2 


r advice, we seek you 
— in doing this "eb, 
and it is through industry committees 
such as yours that we 
. and * in order to 

So don't be 
on on you, but we “don't * 
call you unless we have something to 
discuss with you. I don’t believe in 
taking the time of busy people to come 
to Washington unless we have a rea- 
== consult with you, unless we can 
something to you and — can 


— go 
tee at least 
2 2 point over. (Membership 
Committee is listed on page 125. 


Those are the thi that we want 
Bot only is industry but 

with all industries. We Lr 
number of industry 


over, but there — 1 ** will 
ht back to the commodity wile 

e are coordinating these problems 
at my level but the commodity branch 
2 4 branch in the Production and 
istration that is re- 


for technical 
of these programs. 

We have had a number of problems 
and we are going to have a number 
ee problems. I was not supposed 

here today but a little problem 
come up that I came out here to 
with some of you people about. I 


205 asking for your cooperation 
ving that. 1 am asking for your 
cooperation in poling any and all of 
= problems that will come up later 
What we expect to do is to pre- 
— the problems to A fairly ond 
squarely as we see them. You wi 
get a fair deal from us insofar as the 
government is concerned, so don't fail 
to tell us what you are thinking, what 
you believe, and how you th nk we 
should handle these problems. They 
are going to be numerous, 


Established Trade Channels 


As we go down the road ahead, 
there will be many s of things 
that we need, there be many 
operations that will have to be cur- 
tailed, but I fully agree with Senator 
Byrd ‘that the integrity and the solv- 
ency and most everything else in this 
country lies in the free enterprise 

stem. We 2 that way in the 

artment Agriculture, we be- 
lieve solidly in it, ro for those 2 — 
who * ht have heard me s 
fore, I have always said tha — <4 
lieve thoroughly in operating through 
the established trade channels. 


We don’t want to do one job in our 
organization that can be undertaken 
and done by the trade. I think that in 
itself should give you a little bit of 


about yeu, pre doing than we 

it bo we idn't, you should not 
be 11 it. we want your help, we 
want to 
are all in this boat together. 


I think ay our situation is serious. 
I don't thin is a person in the 
world Ly who will not realize how 
Sers if he will just 
stop and think, I think the situe- 
and how 
it. will so is anyone's 
guess, | but I know that we are doing 
is: We pte planning for the absolute 
worst and we are hoping for the best. 
If the present situation were to taper 
off tomorrow, we are ready to taper 
off with it. There will be many prob- 
lems of ustment, of course, but 
who wouldn't rather go through those 
roblems . the ones that we would 
faced with in getting ready for any 

eventuality that may come along? 
The —— between us and the 
cies in Wash- 

I am plea 

men as Charles 
Wilson and Erie Johnston and Gen- 
eral Harrison and Mike DiSalle and 
many others who have come in from 
industry to do this mobilization job. 
I think those people are going to have 
a tough time, but I think they are 
ne who can mobilize the country 
f anybody can, and our relationship 
with them is good. Our relationship 
with the Quartermaster General ‘is 
very good. I confer with General 
Feldman two or three times a week 
over the telephone, and frequently 
I am in his office or he is in mine. 
We are trying to coordinate the big 
procurement job on food that he has 
and the one that 77 1 4 will be 
·—½᷑6 for. don’t have 
ent can’t do his 
* If it isn’t bought properly, then 
makes our job harder. So, natu- 
rally, I am interested in seeing that we 
— the very best job that we know 
iw. 


Again let me say to you that it has 
been a real pleasure to be here. I 
would like to visit with you more. I 
had the opportunity of of meeting with 
some of you in Washington not s0 
long ago, but I want to say again 
that we have had a real year in work- 
ing with your present President and 
we are looking forward to working 
with your new President and with all 
of the committees that your industry 
has set up. We work a good deal 
with Carlos Campbell and he is very 
fine and cooperative in everything 
that he can do to help. It is that type 
of help that we need across the board, 
not only from your industry but from 
the job that Congress has given us 
the responsibility for doing and 1 
think we are well on our way. 
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SPECIAL PROCUREMENT SESSION 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR CANNED VEGETABLES 
FROM THE 1950 PACK 


My i? is Commanding General of 
the Quartermaster Depot, lo- 
cated in Chicago on West Persh 
Road. We have many varied activi- 
ties at the Depot, perhaps the most 
important of which is found in our 
many things, but prince y we 
rmy, Navy, Marine 
Air Force. This would be a sizable 
job even if we had nothing else to 
do; however, its difficulty is lessened 
greatly by the fact that the canners 
association of America ee one 
of the most efficient, flexible, and co- 
operative industries with which we 
transact business. 


It is customary for the Army to 
attend local, state, and national con- 
ventions of various industries on 
which it must rely for the bulk of its 
supplies. This plan has advantages 
which acerue both to the Army as 
plier. roug years, a tremen- 
dous amount of will has 
developed through these contacts 
which, from our point of view, has 
resulted in much to all par- 
ties, 


Therefore, the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot was highly when 
we were invited by r. Campbell, 
your able and obliging executive sec- 
retary, to attend your Convention. 


We are fortunate in meeting not 
only with the many leaders of the can- 
ning industry itself, but this morn- 
ing we feel particularly favored by 
the presence of representatives of sev- 
eral of the principal distributors of 
canned foods. 


I feel highly privileged in being 
afforded this opportunity of address- 
ing the entire team which is so com- 
pletely represented in this assem- 
lage; namely, the canners, the dis- 
tributors, and the armed forces. 


The eating habits of soldiers, what- 
ever their nationalities, are devel 

in their homes. The American sol 
demands something y pretty close to the 
kind and variety f his mother 
provided for him. 


At permanent camps and stations 
at home and in the occupied areas of 
Germany and Japen, the soldier is fed 
the “A” type ration. This is a fresh 


food ration, much the same as one 


has on one’s own table at home. In 
th better cook- 
rigeration 


areas not provided wi 
ing facilities and where ref 


is lacking, and where supply lines are 
greatly, elongated, the Army must use 

“BR” ration. The “B” ration 
lacks fresh items, and full dependency 
is placed on canned foods, that 
canned meats, canned fruits, e 
vegetables. 

Where cooking facilities are totally 
lacking. such as in the forward areas 
of battle lines, in armored units which 
frequently are widely dispersed, or in 
the foxholes oceupied by lonely and 
frequently scared youngsters, we then 
must resort to so-called pack- 
_— or “operational” type ration. 

is is a very efficient ration and 
has enough calories, vitamins, etc., in 
it to keep an American soldier in 
fighting trim for a full 24 hours. 
armed forces again are facing condi- 
tions which call for a careful ap- 
praisal of facilities, depot reserves, 
and the filling of supply pipelines. 


The Situation 


I feel that it would be highly . 
propriate for me to en in a dis- 
cussion of the causes and effects of 
the existing international situation, 
That is not the soldier’s job. My 
knowledge of it is restricted to my 
own interpretation of news r, 
magazine, and radio accounts of what 
is said to be going on. As a soldier, 
however, I have certain very definite 
responsibilities to carry out in meet- 
ing the supply requirements of the 
armed forces. 


The Korea incident, which began 
last June, immediately placed upon 


Which at- 


themselves to active campaign. 
These responsibilities initially were 
met by stepping up production in 
various items and borrowing, 
within the limits of av: ity, from 
depot reserve stocks, 

The tide of events alternately ebbed 
and flowed. The situation naturally 
was not firm and the way ahead was 
not clear. The climax came on De- 


emer, was red, This, very 
— rably, cleared the atmosphere 
and ra 


Quartermaster in 
were brought into bold relief. The 
objective, now that it can be seen, 
can be attacked with greater accuracy 


and confidence. 

One of the immediate results has 
been the cvcision to ex our de- 
fense forces at home. This is a nec- 
essary and logical thing in the inter- 
est of our national security. The 
bitter winter campaign in Korea 
called for additional troops for that 
area and has resulted in the consump- 
tion of an abnormal quantity of sup- 
plies of all kinds. roe of some 
supplies on the battlefield always must 
2 expected. This is inherent in com- 
t. 


the 
requirements for canned fruits and 
canned vegetables from the 1950 pack. 

I am asking the assistance of the 
canners and 
sembled to cooperate with us, 
and now, in finding the quantities of 
eanned goods which we must have 
in order to feed our soldiers. My 
research into the quantities of the 
1950 pack and their distribution con- 
vinces me that this can be easily and 
ed. I firmly be- 
roblem be- 

distribu- 
tors, and I feel confident that the 
distributors will want to assist in 
good spirit in its solution. The dis- 
tributors have, at this time, an ab- 
normal accumulation of canned fruits 
and bles so that the public is 
assu of an ample su py. It is 
fortunate that there no anx- 
iety on this point. 

In a sense, this food uirement 
merely r the quantities nec- 
essary to feed the young men who are 
being transferred from your com- 
munities to the training camps. 


Does 
it not a r logical that their share 
of cans ‘be transferred with 


The actual requirements for the 
armed forces at this time represent 
a limited number of items and call 
for only a relatively small percentage 
of the 1950 pack. For example, our 
requirements for canned snap beans 
represents barely 2 percent of the 1950 
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pack. Here are the actual number 
of in terms of 24 No, 2 
cans—which the Quartermaster Corps 
needs to fulfill its uirements as 
the purchasing agent for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps: 


Unprocured Percent of 
balance annual pack 
(casee—basia 1960 
Item 24/2'a) (percent) 
Asparagus ...... 74,000 2 
Lima beans 245,000 s 
Snap beans 333,000 2 
Corn „000 5 
Peas 876,000 3 
Spinach 67,000 1 
Tomatoes 1,126,000 5 
Tomato juice 615,000 2 
Tomato catsup 279,000 2 
Tomato paste and 
pures 160,000 1/Tofl 


Extra Standard and Fancy grades 
are preferred but we will acce 
Standard grades to the extent neces- 
sary to fill our requirements. 

Larger can sizes (10's, 2’s and 2%’s) 
are prefe However, we will ac- 
cept smaller sizes when necessary. 


We would prefer to stock with our 
usual baw and types in order not 
to complicate our worldwide supply 
system unduly. However, again we 
will deviate as found necessary to 
secure these supplies. 

To speed up inspection, delivery, 
and payment we will accept the seller’s 
certificate of grade on labeled mer- 
chandise as meeting either United 
States or commercial standards for 
the product concerned. No substand- 
ard items are desired. Compliance 
with food and drug laws is required. 


While the quantities mentioned rep- 
resent maximum possible substitu- 
tions—if we are to maintain an ac- 
ceptable and palatable diet for your 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen—we will 
seriously consider offerings of items 
not mentioned if required to meet 
shortfalls on the items I have just 
furnished to you. 

I would like to make it clear that 
the deviations being authorized in 
grades, can sizes, types and styles and 
so forth are only for the purpose of 
meeting our immediate n and will 
not be permitted for 1951 pack pro- 
curement. 

The Korean situation has im 
upon us special demands for certain 
items over and above what normally 
would be required for troops servin 
in America or 28 he condi- 
tions which affect drinking water in 
Korea are extremely bad and there- 
fore the requirements for canned fruit 
juices and liquids of all kinds which in 
any way act as a substitute for water 
are very heavy. Those who are accu- 
rately informed on conditions in Korea 
consider these substitutes necessary 
for maintaining the health of the 
troops. We intend, as the result of 
this special condition, to — addi- 
tional canned fruit juices, canned 
tomato juice if it can be obtai and 
other liquids of this nature. It is 
probable that we will not be able to 


n of 
how- 


obtain the full II of certai 
these items from 1950 pack; 
ever, we believe you will 

our sick and wounded soldiers in 
Korea should have a fair share of the 
available supply of these morale and 
health building juices. 


Substitutions 


We realize that we are coming be- 
fore you pretty late in the season to 
obtain a perfect solution to these defi- 
ciencies. Realizing this, we have de- 
cided to modify our requirements as 
much as possible in the matter of can 
sizes and grades. Of course, we prefer 
the No. 10 can for about 70 percent of 
the uirements which we have to 
meet. Since this is out of the question 
at this time of the year, I want to em- 
phasize to all present that the pur- 
chasing 4 or the Quartermaster 
Corps will be glad to consider a rea- 
sonable variation in sizes and grades 
and I hope you will not hesitate to 
offer these to us providing you cannot 
furnish us with standard sizes and 
22 We cannot, however, accept 

quantities in odd sizes 
grades, but we te to 
extent possible. 


Prices 


The matter of prices is one in which 
we are all interested. Speaking 
sonally and for my representatives 
from the Chicago 2 
Depot, we represent the United States 
government and we are keenly inter- 
ested in obtaining the fairest price we 
can get. We also represent all tax- 
82 and I and all others. I 
ask your complete cooperation in this 
respect. 


Depot Representatives 


I have a number of pure and 
assisted by a number of buyers, Our 

uarters is located in room 22A 
on the fourth floor. If you will go to 
room 22A, you will find a depot repre- 
sentative who will assist you. We 
would like 74 much to contact all 
canners and all distributors. How- 
ever, in view of the limitations of my 
staff, it will be impossible to do this. 
I therefore request that each of you 
contact my people in room 22A as soon 
as you poss 14 and in any event 
before this mvention breaks up. 

We believe that the most ops 
solution to this problem can had 
before you leave for home. We real- 
ize, however, that perhaps a few of 


will find it necessary to in 
touch with your home offices Eetore 
you can make any offers. If you can- 
not do this before going me, I 
earnestly request that you contact us 
by telephone or telegraph as soon as 
you have le to appraise your 
situation. 


Conclusion 


In ending this informal discussion, I 
want to thank you for your courteous 
attention and in to ask you for 
yore cooperation in assisting the Army 

n making up these minimum, essential 
deficits of canned foods out of the 1950 


pack. 

We have presented you with the 
minimum problem, reduced to its low- 
est possible point. We feel that these 
requirements must be met if we are 
to 2 in an adequate way, our 
growing defense forces. 


THE OVER-ALL SUPPLY SITUATION 


By S. R. Smith, Chief, 

Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Preduction and Marketing 
Administration, USDA 


In appearing here this morning, I 
am doing so for the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture and to endorse in full 
measure the story which General 
Busch has just given you. 


During the past week or so we have 
2 many hours with the folks in 
the Quartermaster General’s office re- 
viewing their needs and the problem 
at this stage to meet them. e feel 
firmly that there is a job to be done 
and can be done. That is our reason 
for joining with them at this time to 
bring the problem before the canning 
and the distributive industry. Gen- 
eral Busch mentioned that this coun- 
try does have a very comfortable 
supply of canned foods, only out of 
position as compared with what it is 
normally. Moreover, in studying the 
over-all supply position, we in the De- 
partment are convinced that the armed 
service can be met and supply- 
ing them to the QMC won't strain our 


regular distributive In other 
words, the long and short of it is that 
there is plenty for all. 


I want to urge that you folks in the 
canning industry and the distributive 
industry search your minds, if you 
haven't done so, and find the way to 
get the job done. Moreover I want to 
address one special appeal to our 
friends, the distributors. When your 
canner-supplier contacts you and asks 
your cooperation in releasing some 
supplies that you have spoken for or 
have under contract, we solicit your 
cooperation in working with the can- 
ner so it will be ble for him to 
make his contribu to the Quarter- 
master’s needs. 

In the spirit and the fiber which 
characterizes the American canning 
industry, this is a small job for it to 
take on. If we in the Department did 
not think that you would address 
yourselves to this problem and would 
solve it promptly, I wouldn't be here 
this morning. e have that faith in 

u and I am sure you won't let the 

rtermaster General or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture down. 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCES 


By J. R. Esty, Director, 
Western Branch Laboratory, 
National Canners Association 


A of study on the nutritive 
vealed of canned f has been 


sued by the canning industry since 
1922 and a great many valuable con- 
tributions have been made, both 
institutions leading in the field 
nutrition and by industry representa- 
tives, so that there is available now 
a wealth of information on the e 

cal composition of canned foods and 
the important role they play in the 
human dietary. The most extensive 
program of research on canned foods 
was begun in 1941 under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Canners Associa- 
tion and the Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute and is now in its tenth year. 


Last September a book entitled 
Canned Foods in Human Nutrition 
was published by the Research Labo- 
ratories of the National Canners As- 
sociation, setting forth the results of 
recent research on canned foods, as 
well as presenting the background of 
events in the history of nutritional 
and a — of that knowl- 
— as it exists today. Of particular 
value are the tables giving the vita- 
min values for over 40 major prod- 
ucts, the mineral content, protein, 
carbohydrate, fat and energy content 
of canned foods as they are being 
produced commercially and a transla- 
tion of the basic results into terms of 
average servings. 

In recent years there has been a 
notable increase in interest in the use 
of canned foods for dietetic purposes 
—that is, products packed in water 
or add sugar 
—and it is expected that ore 
the volume of such foods will be — 
Because of the importance of di 
foods, and particularly of special un- 
salted foods for persons who are re- 
stricted by 2 to low sodium 
diets, in 1949, as a part of the N.C.A.- 
C. MI. nutrition program, it was de- 
cided to conduct a survey of certain 
nutritive factors in such foods, in- 
cluding sodium and potassium, in or- 
der to provide usable dietary worki 
data to persons trained to interp 
and utilize the information wisely, 
and also to provide canners with tec 
nological facts concerning the effect 
of 2 procedures on the sodium 
content of canned foods. It is well 
recognized that some canning opera- 
tions incorporate sodium salts into the 
product. or example, in canning 
vegetables, it is universal practice to 
salt them to taste unless they are in- 
tentionally — for special die 
purpesse. n canning „ a salt 

rine separation is quite generally 
used to separate peas of differing ma- 


turities. In ling certain products, 
such as and 22 lye 
(sodium hydroxide) may be used, and 


to prevent discoloration of certain 
ucts, notably apples and pea 
ring canning they may be trea 
with a weak salt solution. 

It is known that moet foods are not 
entirely free of sodium, that the so- 
dium content of a given food is some- 
what variable, and that certain prod- 
ucts contain naturally several times 
that of other foods. Since so many 

ple are on low sodium diets these 

ys, it was deemed important, there- 
fore, that more definite information 
be obtained on the sodium content of 
foods. The significance of sodium in 
foods will be discussed by Dr. Bing, 
who follows me on this program. 


Sampling and Analysis of Dietetic Packs 


In the survey, an attempt was made 
to obtain samples representative of 
the products now commercially packed 
throughout the country in water or 
uice, without salt or sugar. 


ollowing products, ing 150 sam- 
from the 1949 pack, were included 
n this study: 


Fruits: Applesauce; apricots; boy- 
senberries; cherries, dark; cherries, 
sweet; figs; fruit cocktail; grapefruit 
segments; ; peaches, 
stone; peaches, freestone; rs; pine- 
apple; plums, purple; and plums, 

reen Gage. 

Juices: Gra — * lemon 
juice, orange juice, pineapple juice, 
and tomato juice. 

Vegetables: Asparagus, green; as- 

ragus, white; beans, green; beans, 
ima; beets; carrots; corn, white, 
whole kernel; corn, yellow, whole 
kernel; peas; spinach; and tomatoes. 

Whenever possible, a representative 
of the N. C. A. Research Laboratories, 
the American Can — or the 
Continental Can Company visited the 
canneries in order to supervise 
packing, details and collect the sam- 
ples. hen this was not practicable, 
samples were ked by canners, who 
were furnished with detailed instruc- 
tions for their preparation. Although 
the samples were canned under con- 
trolled conditions in order to preserve 
uniformity, they can be considered to 
be typical of commercial dietetic packs. 
Pertinent canning and processing in- 
formation was recorded at the time of 
pecking on a sample record form for 

ture reference, Information as to 
the source and treatment, if any, of 
the water used as the canning um 
was also obtained. 


The raw material used was chosen 
by the superintendent or canning fore- 


lady as being of fan uality. Each 


cases the fill-in weight was adjusted 
so that all cans contained the same 
amount of product. In some cases 
where it was not practicable to remove 
or add small pieces of the food, for 
example, figs and un ap 
halves, the actual weight of raw ma- 
terial in the can was recorded. The 
cans were filled with the water which 
would normally be used in preparing 
water pack products. The cans were 
run through the regular equipment, 
bypassing any salting apparatus. The 
cans were exhausted, closed, and proc- 
essed according to the normal 1— 
tice of the cannery. Six glass Mason 
jars of one quart capacity were filled 
with the same water used for the 
sample and this water was 

for sodium content. 


Arrangements were made with the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion in Madison, Wis., to analyze the 
samples, Sodium and jum were 
determined on the id and liquid 

rtions af each product, and in — 

on the percent of moisture, ash, ether 
extract, protein, crude fiber, and car- 
bohydrates. 


For most products the results are 
fairly conclusive and consisten 
show a low sodium content. Wi 
some products the sodium content is 
quite variable, but the variation can 
be accounted for by an inadvertent 
use of a sodium compound during can- 
ning. There are a few items on which 
abnormally high results were — 

r, which cannot be explained 
at this time. 


Summarizing our present know 
of the sodium content of canned fru 
and vegetables packed in water, with 
no salt or other sodium vompound be- 

added or coming in contact with 
the food so as to be carried over into 
final product, the following products 
were found to have a sodium content 
below 10 milligrams (mg) per 100 
—1 (g), — with a few exceptions 
products had a sodium content 

of below 5 mg per 100 g: 
Ap lesauce; apricot halves, un- 
; asparagus, green; asparagus, 
green, tipped and white; beans, green; 
ysenberries; cherries; corn; fruit 
cocktail; grapefruit, 
uice; grapes, Thompson seedless; 
on juice; orange juice; peaches, 
clingstone, halves or slices; peaches, 
freestone, halves or slices; pears; 
pineapple, slices or juice; and plums, 

purple. 

In the case of figs, the sodium con- 
tent of the samples tested varied from 
i Tomatoes and 
tomato juice were found to contain 
variation in these products was very 

t and the data are insufficient to 
w conclusions. The sodium con- 
tent of lima beans ranged to 
about 40 per 100 g, and that of 
varied from 4 to over 50 mg 
00 g. Spinach was found to a 
about 50 mg of sodium per 100 
no results were 
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22 same applies 


Influence of Certain Canning Procedures on 
Sodium Content 


Lye Pee The el peaches 
were lye — bot all of sodium 
analyses showed that little, if any, of 
the lye was carried over into the final 
The sodium content of grape- 
it segments, on the other hand, 
was affected somewhat by lye peeling. 
— le, — pre 
y remov e pee 
rag by cutting with a knife before the 
fruit was sectioned, and not treated 
in any other way, showed a sodium 
content of about 1 mg per 100 g, 
whereas fruit in the same plant, han- 
died the same day, softened after - 
ing by a brief scald in hot water, then 
placed in a 2.5 percent lye bath at 
190° F. for 30 seconds before rinsi 
with water showed a sodium conten 


1.7 percent | 
showed a sodium content of about 2. 
me, and another sample packed at a 
different time and receiving the soft- 
ening treatment and then 1 in 
lye, contained 2.7 mg per 100 g. In 
two other plants samples were col- 
lected which showed a sodium content 
of about 7 mg per 100 g, and in both 
cases the fruit was led with lye. 
In contrast to these data, the resu 
on grapefruit juice showed the sodium 
content from six different plants to be 
not in excess of 2 mg per 100 g. 


Treatment with Weak Salt Solu- 
tions to Prevent Discolorution— An 
outstanding example of this is in the 
canning of pears. The results of the 
sodium content varied from about 3 to 
40 mg per 100 g in the four samples 
coll . The pears, having about 3 
mg, were prepared and canned with- 
out treatment with a salt solution, 
The sample which was prepared from 
— having a — salt spray dur- 
ng canning showed a sodium content 
of about 10 mg. Another sample, re- 
ong a fairly heavy salt treatment 
with inadequate water rinse after- 
ward, showed a sodium content of 
about 40 mg per 100 g. In the case of 
fruit cocktail, the average sodium con- 
tent of four samples prepared in four 
different canneries was about 7 mg 
but in one case the product showed 
10 . This may or may not indicate 
a little absorption of salt in one or 
more of the ingredients used. 

Salt Brine Separation of Peas and 
Lima Bea me of the samples of 

contained 104 mg ae 100 K, 
which was three times the aver 
sodium content of all the samples. In 
this case it was reported that the peas, 
which were very succulent and tender 
were “floaters,” indicating that a salt 
brine separation must have been used. 
In the case of lima beans, there was 
one lot which the record shows was 
— in a 45° brine with plenty 

washing, plus blanch after the sepa- 
ration. In this case the sodium con- 


tent was 50 
about half that 
of the samples tested. 

Water Treatment—With very few 
exceptions the sodium content of 
canning water ranged from less tha 


There 
n which 


uite clear that this results in 

nerease in the sodium content. In 
one lot which the record shows was 
separated in a 45° brine with plenty 
dium content was twice that of the 
samples canned with untreated water. 
In one sample of corn canned with 
Permutit-treated water, the sodium 
content was about seven times that of 
the other six samples. These results 
indicate that the sodium content may 
be . by the treat- 
ment given cannery water supply. 


Other Possible Factore— There is 
reason to believe that blanching or 
preheating certain products may alter 

e sodium content and this n fur- 
ther investigation. There may be 
other practices or special treatments 
in use in canning certain products 
which may increase the sodium content 
of the canned product. Therefore, in 
1 1 in which low sodlum 
an consideration, canners 
should take special precautions to 
ensure that no sodium is added dur- 
ing canning operations. 


Further Work in Progress 


The committee administering the 
nutrition program has decided to con- 
tinue this study to obtain data on 
additional samples of the same and 
other products in order to have more 
information available concerning the 
sodium content of dietetic packed 
foods. The following new products 
will be included in this study: 


Apple juice Potatoes, sweet 
Apples Potatoes, white | 
Blackberries Prune juice 
Grapefruit and Raspberries 

orange blend Strawberries 
Mushrooms 


pire for 


119 babeling 
At the present time there is 

erable confusion and some abuse con- 
—＋ the wee of — word “dietetic” 
on explanatory ma- 
terial. U. S. Food and D Ad- 
ministration is greatly in and 
intends to see te it that dietetic foods 
are properly } ed. The American 
M Association Council on Foods 
is also vitally interested and requires 


rofit fully from what 
an excellent oppor- 
pansion, The Nutrition 


on 
of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and will try to reach an un- 
derstanding concerning labeling re- 
quirements, 


Summary 


Generally „ from data now 
available, canned salt-free vegetables 
and water pack or juice me fruits 
can be considered useful for persons 
whose diets are restricted to low-so- 
dium foods and to those who are inter- 
ested in dietetic foods because of their 
low carbohydrate or caloric yield. 
From the standpoint of low-sodium 
content, canned fruits packed in sugar 
syrup fall in the same range as those 
packed in water or juice. 


Each producer should have his prod- 
ucts checked from time to time to 
ensure that the label statement is 
valid. It must be kept in mind in 
this connection that the analysis of a 
single can or a few cans taken at ran- 
dom would not give satisfactory val- 
ues, but for analysis a representative 
sample should be selected in order 
that the results might be considered 
typical for a particular pack. 


NUTRITIONAL ASPECTS 


By Franklin C. Bing, 
Nutrition Consultant and 


Lecturer in Physiology 


There has been increasing medical 
interest in the last several years in 
low-sodium diets for therapeutic pur- 
poses. A continuing demand for proc- 
essed foods that are suitable for use 
in such diets exists. These facts indi- 
cate that a discussion of the behavior 
of sodium compounds in the body may 
be useful as background information 
to manufacturers interested in 
production and ng of low- 
sodium foods. 


At one time low-sodium diets were 
commonly referred to as “salt-free” 
expression “salt-free” 


diets. The older 


OF LOW-SODIUM DIETS 


should be — 1 1. of the 
more precise term, which properly 
places emphasis on the sodium part of 
sodium chloride. It also helps to avoid 
any misunderstanding about the rec- 
ognized value of salt in the diet. 


It is true that the principal dietary 
source of sodium is ordinary salt, wit 

which man has flavored his foods since 
time immemorial. Both the sodium 
and the chloride parts of ordinary 
salt are necessary for life. The usual 
intake of salt provides a liberal allow- 
ance in excess of the requirements of 
the body. When considerable sweat- 
ing occurs, however, more salt than is 
usually be needed to 
compensate for e greater losses 
through The giving of salt 


˙ ˙ —⁰ ̃ 
one to about 5 mg per 100 7 
were a few cases reported 
the water had been softened by the 
Permutit system and the evidence is 
nite information as to the compo- 
sition of foods which are to bear the 
AMA Seal of I It seems 
timely, therefore, with the new knowl- 
edge now available, for canners to 
give attention to these matters. Other- 
wise, there is a chance that the in- 
dustry may n 
now appears 
tunity 2 ex 
Committee has taken r to discuss 
these findings with U. S. Food and 
of 8.6 mg. Another sample from the 
same plant, which was placed in a 
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tablets, or slightly 2 
water, is a practical solution to 
occasional need for greater salt in- 


The fact that ificant amounts 
of salt are present in sweat provides 
a hint for the understandin 

cal im nee of salt to the 


Flood. 
the plasma of the blood 
maining sodium is present as the 
sodium ion in all the rest of the 
fluids 12 288 juice, where 
is replaced hydrogen ion, Other 
ions are also present in 
water, but in the so-called extracellu- 
lar fluids which provide the media in 
which all our tissues are imme 

the sodium ion is the most abundant 
of the basic elements. 

Now it is a fundamental concept of 
physiology that the body strives to 
maintain a constant com | 
fluids. The precision with which this 
task is ‘ormed, in health, is re- 
markable. The usual sodium intake 
from all sources is about 5 grams: 
Each day the 8 adult thus con- 


is absorbed and, 
a few hours all is excreted, 
sodium ion concentration of the blood 
plasma were to become markedly in- 
creased, there would be a withdrawal 
of water from the tissue cells because 
of the alteration in osmotic pressure. 
This does not occur, because the ab- 
sorbed sodium ion is stored tempo- 
rarily in a coneentration which is in 
osmotic equilibrium with the cells. 
The principal. sto place is in the 
spo connective tissues of the body, 
especially those beneath the skin. 
From these temporary storage places 
the sodium ion, with its accompanying 


water, is withdrawn as 
occurs. 
It is o when exceedingly large 


amounts salt are consumed, such 
as 35 or 40 ms, that the normal 
excretory mechanisms show signs of 
difficulty in handling the burden. 
Then it is that sodium tends to accu- 
mulate in the body, and the water in 
which it. is dissolved forms the so- 
called edema fluid, Under ordinary 
conditions, in health, the excess of 
sodium ions is readily excreted. 


By far the greatest of 


amount 

sodium is exereted: by way of the kid- 
neys. A variable amount is ex 
in the sweat and a small amount is 
eliminated by way of the intestines. 
Whenever the loss by the skin or in- 

ter, the amount 
neys becomes cor- 


testines becomes 
excreted by the 


reduced. The kidneys 

chi 
Nn 

In recent 

the ki 8 

content 


passes 
tubule of the funnel-like structure, 
d eventually is exc 


oceur 
the filtrate as it passes through the 
les, some materials being ab- 
sorbed into the cells and thus ore 
blood 

er 80 su ex- 
creted through ope and 
added to the urine. ’ 

The studies which have contributed 
to the modern understanding of the 

0 r in the story y . 
For present purposes it must — to 
accept the conclusions without dis- 

the N amount of painstak- 

ing work which has led to their devel- 

t. The prevailing views about 

the excretion of sodium may be sum- 
marized as follows: ‘ 

Every 24 hours the ki s filter 
about 180 liters of fluid from blood 
plasma. This filtrate contains the 
sodium ion at about the same concen- 
tration as exists in the plasma. In 
its through the tubules much 
of this fluid is reabsorbed. Because 
the volume of urine is from about 1 to 
2 liters, the remaining 178 or 179 
liters of glomerular filtrate must be 
reabso during the through 
the tubules. Evidence in tes that 
more than 99 percent of the sodium 
ion also is rea bed. This means 
that in order to eliminate 5 grams: of 
sodium 7 N must filter 500 

ms, whic grams subse- 
— are reabsorbed. 

It seems like a cumbersome way of 
handling the problem of maintaining 
the concentration of the sodium ion 
in the body fluids, but as Professor 
Gamble has written, the system works 
“with a beautiful accuracy.“ 


Significance of Different Sodium Levels of 
of the sodium fon 


The 
ae on appears to be con- 
by the action of the lands of 


internal secretion. The administra- 
tion of salt is helpful in the manage- 
ment of adrenal r 
Addison’s disease. The of 


clearly defined. 
ject was intensified in 1944 


essentially a very restricted diet, 

low in sodium content. The diet 

see low in fat, protein and calories. 
is unsuited for prolonged treat- 

ment, because of its unpalatability and 

because of its nutritional deficiencies, 

Patients who have been continued on 


Many efforts have been directed to- 
ward improving the nutritional values 
of the rice diet, while retaining its 
essential feature, the low-sodium con- 
2 (5, 6, a riction in calories 

also consi in itself to be advan- 
tageous in the management of hyper- 
tensive patients. 

Nutritionally adequate low-sodium 
diets have thus come to assume a rec- 
ognized place in the dietary man 

ns: hypertension, congestive 
disease and certain kidney disorders 
associated with a tendency toward 
edema formation. Some ot condi- 
tions where low-sodium diets have 
been tried, with varying success, are 
in the management of Meniere's dis- 
ease, | of children, 
allergies and skin 


and in 
toxemias of pregnancy. Further study 
no doubt will reveal more informatoin 
about the uses and limitations of low- 
sodium diets in these and in other 
conditions. 


In a survey made in 1949 with the 
cooperation of the hospital dietitians 
in the Chicago metropolitan area, 
attempted to find out how many 
the patients hospitalized at the t 
were receiving low-sodium diets 0 ). 
There were 45 hospitals re nk, 
with a total bed capacity 18, 
and with an ave census of 2 
patients. Exactly 6.0 pereent of 


2 79 7 
salt often has been found to be bene- 55 
ficial in a number of conditions where 5 
there is a tendency for the retention - 6 
— of in the body. ay be the 
y. For all body fluids contain salt, irly well unders (2, 3). The case certain diseases e „„ 
and the salt of the body exists in sodium is in solution, in the pleame, notably congestive heart 
solution. When fluids are lost from which is pumped to the kidneys in the nephrotic type of kidney dis- „5 
the E excretion or otherwise, the heart. The functional unit of the ease. F 
salt and both salt one water is a Restriction of the salt intake in the 
may needed to replenish body's sorp apparatus roseo treatmen on was pro- . 
supply. size. There are about one million of posed by French physicians over 40 2 ees 
The Physiology of these units, or nephrons, in each Youre ago. In this country Allen in 335 
Sedivm kidney. In many respects each 1922 reported a striking improvement 3 5 
The sodium content of the body has nephron resembles a tiny funnel, the with low-sodium diets in a large num- 8 eee a 
been estimated to be about 65 grams, head of which contains a unique net- ber of patients, but the bey of 8 9 
work of capillaries surrounded by a other investigators were favor- 
very thin membrane, and the long able, perhaps because the require- Ui, eae Si a 
stem of which is surrounded by spe- ments of the low-sodium diet were not he AS ae 
cial cells, Water and many dissolved the sub- cers 
on materials pass from the blood plasma with the 35 
the capillary network, which report of Kempner (4) of the dra- 
un- is called a glomerulus, This glomeru- matic reduction in blood pressure in She tc eae 
— patients and the relief 
associated symptoms with the so- 
called rice diet. 
The rice diet is 222 of cooked 
10W rice, fruits, juices and sugar, supple- „ 
ples mented with vitamins and iron. It is 
nits 
— 
eld. 
— the rice diet for long periods of time ee 
— is present in the plasma of the blood. have been in 3 nitrogen bal - se 79 
ance, which in time may be serious. e ai 
is 
in 
of a ae 
ran- 
val - 4 an 
— 
_the 
erly 
* 
since ie 
nary 
asual 
llow- 
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patients, or were receiving low- 
sodium diets. The percentage in the 
various institutions, which were gen- 
eral hospitals with a capacity of 100 
or more „ was from 1.7 percent to 
22.8 pevesnt. These figures are im- 
pressive. The survey has not been 
repeated, but limited inquiry has in- 
dicated that the use low-sodium 
diets continues to gain acceptance in 
the medical management patients 
not only in hospitals, but also of 
tients under medical treatment but 
living useful lives in their communi- 
ties and living at home. It must be 
remembered t many persons hospi- 
talized and placed on low-sodium diets 
are greatly improved and, on dis- 
charge from the hospital are obliged 
to remain on low-sodium diets for the 
rest of their lives. The potential 
market for low-sodium foods may be 
conservatively estimated to be t 
equal in magnitude to the market for 
canned, strained and chopped foods 
for infants and small children. 


Low-sodium diets are now formu- 
lated on the basis of the total amount 
of sodium permitted each day. As a 
rule there are three levels 
tion, depending on the needs of the 

tient and the judgment of the at- 

ding physician. 


The unrestricted diet usually pro- 
vides from about 4 to 8 s of 
sodium. The elimination salt in 


the kitchen and at the table, and the 
avoidance of a relatively few highly 
salted foods, will reduce this intake 
to from 1.5 to 3.0 grams daily. This 
represents the level of sodium intake 
for a mildly restricted diet. 


Moderate restriction of sodium to a 
level of from 0.5 to 1.56 grams daily 
requires the elimination from the diet 
which are 


the avoidance of 


A severely restricted low-sodium 
diet provides less than 0.5 gram of 
sodium daily. Diets may be 6 — 
with less than 0.2 gram of sodium 
daily. Such low levels of sodium in- 
take require d supervision, and 
23223 attention to condition of 

patient, for it must always be 
borne in mind that sodium is essential 
to life, and cases have been reported of 
circulatory collapse and uremia from 
2 = exclusion of sodium from 


The Massachusetts Heart Associa- 
tion recently has . an excellent 
booklet for patients, entitled The 
Cook Book for Low Sodium Diet,” by 
Reena Roberts Hasker (9). The 
preface asserts that a low-sodium diet 
need not be a — compromise with 
good eating. rs. Hasker includes 


man engenetions in her recipes for 
making low-sodium dishes more ac- 


ceptable through the judicious use of 
acceptable flavorings and spices in 
place of salt. 


The Need for Low-Sedium Foods 


From the practical point of view, 
the food industry can contribute to 
this field of dietary 1 by mak- 
ing available processed foods that are 

atable, economical, easily available 
og persons who need them, and which 
are of known sodium content. If the 
sodium content is declared on the 
label, preferably in terms of milli- 

ms of sodium per 100 grams of 
‘ood, then the physician and the dieti- 
tian can make use of the information 
in the formulation of diets. Fortu- 
nately, reliable methods of determin- 
ing the sodium content of foods are 
now available; the use of the flame 
photometer on a solution of the dry 
ashed sample is capable of giving 
accurate results. The most extensive 
compilation of data on the sodium 
content of foods, obtained with the use 
of the flame photometer, has been 
reported by Bills and his — T2 
in the research laboratory of M 
Johnson and Company (10). 

The sodium content of individual 
items varies; as a general rule 
of foods increases the bo- 

jum content. Salt may be added, or 
some other sodium sal in the 

rocessing. Many canned fruits and 
Fruit juices, however, are sufficiently 
low in sodium to be useful in even the 
most restricted diets. Indeed, fruits 
and fruit juices usually are recom- 
mended in greater quantities in low- 
sodium diets than in normal diets. 
Canned un fruits and fruit 
ago should be particularly useful 
n low-sodium diets, not only because 
of their low content of ium, but 
also because of their lower calorie con- 
tent as compared to the products made 
with added sugar. 

Most canned vegetables and ma 
of the frozen vegetables are not sui 
for use in low-sodium diets because 
of the salt added in their processing. 
This higher sodium content may 
owing to the use of salt tablets in the 
canning p or it may arise from 
the use of the brine fi 
for sorting ater-packed 
canned vegetables have a sodium 
content that approximates the com- 
position of the fresh vegetables from 
which they are pre . Here again, 
to be most useful to the dietitian, 
— 12 and patient, the sodium con- 

t should be determined, and 
clared on the labe 

Foods from animal sources, such 
as meats, „ milk and milk prod- 
ucts, contain appreciable quantities 
of sodium even when no salt is added. 
Milk contains about 50 mg of sodium 
to each 100 ms; a pint would ye 
vide almost 0.5 gram of sodium. For 
— diet. milk must 
either u sparingly, or a spe- 
cially prepared product, low in so- 
dium, substituted for it. One product 
is commercially available; the sodium 
has been almost eliminated by the 
use of synthetic exchange resins, so 
that the reconstituted low-sodium 
milk provides only 1 mg of sodium per 


100 or less than 5 mg per pint. 
A — dle canned tuna is now 
available; it contains 70 mg of sodium 
per 100 grams, as compared to 800 mg 
of sodium per 100 grams of ardinesy 
canned tuna. All of these spec 
process make it possible for the pa- 
mt on a restricted sodium diet to 
secure animal protein foods that are 
specially designed for his needs. 


Formulated products tend to run 
high in sodium. The formula for 
ordinary bread, for example, calls for 
salt, and bread contains over 600 mg 
of sodium per 100 grams. Bread made 
without added salt contains 28 or 

There are now canned low-sodium 
breads, and even cake, which are of 
good eating quality and which are 
remarkably low in sodium content. 
Canned coupe, of course, tend to run 

in um, because of the use of 

it as a seasoning. Recently some 
eanned low-sodium soups have made 
an appearance; they should be a 
welcome addition to the diet of pa- 
on controlled sodium intakes. 


sodium, and are 

viewpoint, ts —— 
point, presents a 

to the food industry. 

The question sometimes arises 
whether salt substitutes should be 
added to canned vegetables or other 

which are low in sodium. In 
case of commercial foods this does 
larly desirable 

here are a 


i potassi 5 d the 
n um an 
hydrochloride an amino acid, and 


be used 


plain of little craving for salt. 

In the last r or two some reports 
hove eapee of therapeutic trials of 
syn resins by mouth, for the 
re of combining with sodium in 

intestinal tract and thus reducing 


the sodium intake. measures 


of low-sodium diets, but it is cons 
ered unlikely that the use of synthetic 
resins to remove sodium from the in- 
testinal tract will supplant the use 
of low-sodium diets. 

In the survey of hospitals in the 
Chicago area, to which reference has 
been made, the question was asked 
about the processed food items which 
the dietitians considered most desira- 
ble for use in the preparation of low- 
sodium diets. Out of 46 returns, 
low-sodium bread products were men- 
tioned 33 times, and other bakery 
products 26 times; canned water- 
packed v les (no salt added) 
were mentioned 19 times; and low-so- 
dium soups, — soup 
broths, b bases and cream soups, 
16 times. After the foregoing items, 


83 
ee number of salt substitutes available 
one can 7 pa- 
tient, if he desires, and if his physi- 
cian so recommends. It is noteworthy 
that many patients on low-sodium 
flavored with salt, such as canned diets become accustomed to the unus- 
vegetables, and also Err ual blandness of their diets, and com- 

certain foods which are naturally high 
in sodium content. 

— prove to have some usefulness, 
| ably in connection with the | 


meer 2 


ser 
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the following foods were mentioned as 
desirable items, the list being in the 
order of the number of times men- 
tioned: low-sodium salad dressin 
and mayonnaise, prepared desse 
canned juices, cheese and dry cereals, 
follo by a miscellaneous grou 
which included canned meats, cann 
fish and luncheon meats, ice cream an 
peanut butter. It is interesting to 
note that since 1949 many of these 
products have become commercia 
available. The Council on Foods an 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association gives consideration to 
products intended for use in low- 
sodium diets, and has accepted a 
number of products. 

It is evident that the food industry, 
and ally the canning industry, 
is performing a most useful service 
in mating low-sodium foods 
available for those persons who need 


them. 
Summary 

1. Salt is a necessary com t of 
the diet, although ordinarily much 
more is consumed than is needed to 
meet body requirements for sodium 
or chloride, 

2. The elimination of sodium re- 
quires work heart and kidneys. 
2 sodium — 

useful in the managemen 
2 — diseases of the ‘hear, 2 
eula system an ney: 
probably in other conditions. * 

4. To be useful for inclusion in low- 


per 100 grams of the food 


equ ume 
for canned strained and chopped foods 
for ts and small children. 


n 
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EFFECT OF STERILIZATION TEMPERATURES ON COLOR 
OF TOMATO JUICE 


By T. E. Blumer, F. W. Parrin 
and G. T. Peterson, 
Continental 


Can Company 
Introduction 


Since the advent of commercially 
canned tomato juice, canners have en- 
countered sporadic but frequent out- 
breaks of spoilage caused by the sur- 
vival — com hea 
organisms, of which some strains 
Bacillus thermoacidurans are the most 
heat-resistant. Spoilage caused by 
this organism is characterized by a 
bitter off-flavor and no appreciable 
pes production. Although the spoilage 

as not been extensive in many in- 
stan serious economic losses have 
resul due to the difficulty of segre- 
gating these cans from la lots of 
unspoiled s, since it is impossible 
to detect this type of spoilage without 
opening the cans. 


During the intervening years, sev- 
eral methods have been su ted for 
controlling this type of spoilage, such 


as meticulous plant sanitation, rede- 
signing of 


equipment and 


boiling water processes for destroying 
some of the lower heat-resistant 
strains. These measures have aided 
materially in reducing the incidence 
of spoilage, but none have been com- 
pletely capable of eliminating it. 


Adequate thermal processing, in 
conjunction with good housekeeping, 
is the best means for controlling 
spoilage caused by these organisms. 

owever, effective thermal processin 
is not feasible with the convention 
boiling water processes common in the 
tomato juice packing industry, because 
the drastic heat treatment necessary 
to destroy the spores of some strains 
of B. thermoacidurans would adversely 
affect the juice quality. 

A method of high temperature 
short-time flash presterilization of 
juice was introduced to the industry 
some 10 years ago, whereby it was 
possible to destroy heat-resistant or- 
without adversely affecting 

quality of the juice. 

Briefly, this method involves the 
rapid heating of juice to temperatures 
h — to destroy B thermo- 
rans followed by rapidly cooling 


to about 200°F., filling into the cans, 
closing, inverting and ing for one 
to three minutes, and then water cool- 
ing, This method of presterilization 
has been widely and within 
the last five years a large number of 
canners have installed equipment for 
the presterilization of tomato juice. 
At this point, the canning of 
uice would seem to have resol 
into a successful and well estab- 
lished operation. However, the advent 
of flash presterilization has introduced 
another problem—namely, the effect 
of this method of sterlization on the 
color of the juice. 


During the 1948 tomato juice can- 
ning season, attention was called to 


three instances where canners in 
widely separated aphical loca- 
tions noted that or of flash 


sterilized tomato juice was signifi- 
cantly inferior to tomato juice proc- 
— by conventional methods. From 
a critical examination of these re- 
ports, the following deductions were 


(1) In all instances the raw prod- 
uct was of borderline fancy quality. 

(2) The flash sterilized juice failed 
to meet Grade A color requirements 
immediately after canning, whereas 
conventionally processed juice of the 
same lot did meet these requirements. 

(3) Upon regrading several weeks 
later, the flash sterilized juice met 
Grade A requirements for color, and 
at that time very little difference was 

r an conven proc- 
essed juices. 

In order to substantiate these de- 
ductions, a test pack of tomato juice 
was made under controlled commercial 
conditions during the 1948 season. 
For this experiment, a four-hour sup- 
ply of tomatoes was obtained, where- 
n special care was exercised in 
taining a uniform borderline fancy 
raw product. This was not particu- 
larly difficult, since it was quite late 
in the season. Preparation of the 
raw juice was then made on a con- 
ventional juice line, The raw stock 
was divided into four lots, one for 
each variable, and treated in the fol- 
lowing manner in a large tube steri- 

r: 

Lot 1 was flash sterilized at 250 F. 

Lot 2 was flash sterilized at 255 F. 

Lot 3 was flash sterilized at 260 F. 

Lot 4 was heated in the flash steri- 
User to 208°F. prior to filling, and 
served as the control sample. 

After presterilization and cooling 
the flashed samples filled into 
cans at about F., closed, ro 
on their sides for three minutes, and 
then spray-cooled. The control sam- 
ples were filled into cans at 202°F., 
closed, inve and held for 10 min- 
utes, after which the cans were cooled 
by water immersion. The heat treat- 
ment given the controls was not suffi- 


5. The use of various flavoring 
agents, for 9 foods low in „ 
sodium, could well be explored, for pot. Se 

the — — of further improving the 5 
| palatability of those foods, 
6. The potential market for low- „5 
sodium foods is thought to be about 355 
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there was no way 
holding times in the par- 
sterilizer employed; con- 
sequently, equivalent sterilizing val- 


ues for each saseatng, temperature 
could not be o ned, The hold time 
for this unit was held constant at 
60 seconds, whereas actual calculated 
holding times for a sterilizing value 

0.7 would have been 42 seconds for 

F., 22 seconds for 255°F., and 
11.4 seconds for 260“ F. As a result, 
the heat treatment was somewhat 
more severe than would be required 
for the destruction of, B. thermo- 
acidurans, and was particularly severe 
in the 266°F. process. 

Color Differences 


A visual examination of the samples 
was made the 2 at which 
time the control sample was signifi- 
cantly better with res te color 
than those samples which had been 
flash sterilized. However, even though 
the 250 F. sample received a more 
sary, it was only nferior 
the control sample. Pe the 255°F. 
and 260°F. 3 were definitely 
poorer in color. 

After one week's stor the best 
color was observed in control 


sample, 
250 W. was also very 


and some actually 8828 the flash 
sterilized me. e samples proc- 
cessed at 255°F. and 260°F. were 
still significantly inferior, although 
the differences were not quite as saa 
nounced as was noticed in the first 
cutting a day after processing. 

At one month, all samples showed 
a eral improvement in color. In 
this instance, the control sample and 
that sterilized at 250°F. were very 
nearly identical in color, as was sup- 

by disk colorimeter compari- 
sons. Both samples met qualifications 
for fancy juice. The samples steri- 
lized at 285 F. and 260°F. did not 
meet the qualifications for fancy 
juice, although the 255°F. sample 
was very close. 

After 2% months’ storage, there 
appeared to be a general decrease in 
color values of the samples, and there 
was less difference between all of the 
groups. The control sample and that 

ash sterilized at 250 F. were still 
very nearly identical in color. The 
285 F. sample was closer to the 
250 F. sample than it was at one 
month, although it still did not meet 
fancy color qualifications. The 260°F. 
sample was still the poorest. 


This experimental work did sub- 
stantiate some of the original conten- 
tions in that a flash sterilized border- 
line fancy grade of juice would not 
meet fancy qualifications immediately 
after canning, whereas the conven- 
tionally processed juice did; and fur- 


1 * roved and compared 
vora with that of the convention- 
ally processed juice. 

It is interesting to note that color- 
wise very little heat treatment at these 
elevated temperatures over and be- 


yond that ired for the destruc- 
tion of B. } ms can be 
tolerated by the juice. From this, it 


would seem that it is imperative for 
a flash sterilizer operator to hold both 
flow rates through the system and 
the sterilizing temperatures as con- 
stant as possible. Furthermore, for a 
particular unit, the hold time for a 
given temperature should be known, 
and this time-temperature relation- 
ship should not exceed the sterilizing 
value necessary to B. thermo- 
acidurans. 


— this ment served 
its inten purpose, it left some ve 
pertinent questions unanswered, — 
as: 


(1) What effeet would various ster- 
ilizing temperatures have on the color 
of borderline fancy juice, if the time- 
temperature relationships were such 
as to give an equivalent sterili 
value of F. = 0.7 for each of 
sterilization temperatures? 

(2) How does flash sterilization af- 
fect the color of fancy juice? 

In order to answer these questions 
a series of laboratory experiments 


Pilot Plant Experiments 


A small pilot line for packing to- 
mato juice was installed attemp 
to duplicate as 8 aS 
the time cycles for each operation as 
carried out in the average cannery. 
This line consisted of a comminuter, 
finisher, 
olding tank, hig 2 sanita 
pump, and a tubular sterilizer, all 
of stainless steel construction. The 
ular sterilizer was of a high veloc- 
small tube design, using 
meter tubes mounted in steam 
jacketed tube nests, The flow rate 
for this. unit was main 


constant at 106 „ and the 
diameter and of the holding 
sections were so designed that 


8 sterilizing values for each 
three sterilization temperatures 
were obtained for the flow rate used. 
As closely as it was possible to caleu- 
late, the sterilizing value used in these 
tests was F. = 0.7. Sterilization 
temperature measurements were made 
with the use of Weston bi-metallic 
thermometers which were inserted in 
the product line. Cooling to the. de- 

filling temperature was effected 
in an annular space cooler mounted 
adjacent to the sterilizer. 


For the first series of experiments, 
two lots of Garden State variety to- 
matoes, one of borderline fancy qual- 
ity and the other of standard quality, 


were conducted during the 1949 sea- were obtained from a la cannery 
son. in the Illinois area after grading, 
Flew Diegram 
nod 4 Tomatoes 
Tank 
700 P. 
Water 
| 
to li A water 
Inverted Inverted Inverted 
Woter 
— Cans 8 Min. 
Water sooled to Water to 


> 
cient to destroy any contamination due Po 
to B. thermoacidurans. All variables 
„le flashed at 
good. Many 
9 ct a difference 
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TABLE | 
Processed by Various 

24 hee. after One Two One Two Three 
Code Processing Week Weeks Moath Months Months 
10 * 27 25 28 27 27 20 
a5 V 28 28 28 28 27 2 
oF 20 26 27 26 * 28 
or 29 25 27 26 a7 28 
70 UV 28 28 26 26 27 2 
10 8 24 23 25 25 26 28 
358 23 27 25 25 26 28 
50 8 23 24 a3 23 26 27 
60 8 23 26 24 24 20 28 
708 24 25 24 24 20 27 
10-2 30 20 27 2 
35-2 30 27 28 
50-2 28 20 28 
60-2 20 2 26 
70-2 20 28 20 


washing, sorting and trimming 
tions been completed * the 
tomatoes were ready for — 1 and 

reheating. About one month later, 
— Rutgers tomatoes were ob- 
tained from a cannery in Indiana 
and used as the third and final grade 
variable in experiments. In 
the coding system emp the letter 
„F denotes the bor erline fancy 
grade, “S” denotes the standard grade, 
and “2” refers to the fancy grade. 


The flow diagram shown in Figure 
I illustrates the experimental 22 
ures and the several variab em- 
ployed which included two bolling 
water process controls and three 
sterilized samples. 


The wash, trimmed and sorted to- 
matoes were chopped in a comminuter 
(no sereen). chopped tomatoes 
were then preheated to 190 F. and 
ype w was equ 
a 023” screen. The finished juice 
was then transferred to a reservoir 
tank where all the juice from the 
finisher was blended. The tempera- 
ture of the juice in the tank was be- 
tween 165 and 170 F. The raw stock 
in the blending tank was divided into 

one for each variable and 


five | 
treated the following manner: 


mersion to 100°F. 
2) The juice in Lot 2 was heated 


to (561. filled at 200°F., closed 
processed in boiling water for 10 
minutes and cooled water immer- 


sion to 100°F. 
{? Lot 8 was flash sterilized at 
250°F. for 42 seconds. 


(4) Lot 4 was flash sterilized at 
260°F. for 11.2 seconds. 

(6) Lot 5 was flash sterilized at 
270°F. for 2.7 seconds. 

Subsequent handling of the juice for 
the three * same 
wherein it was cooled to 200°F., filled 
into the cans, closed, inverted, held for 


* PMA Grading Standards: Fancy—26-30 points. Standard—23-25 points. 


8 minutes, and cooled by water im- 
mersion to 100°F. 


All samples were packed in plain 
No. 2 cans. 


This entire packing procedure was 
repeated for each of the three grade 
variables. 


The number prefix in the coding 

stem employed denotes the process. 

e figure 10“ signifies a 10-minute 
boiling water process; “35” signifies 
a 36-minute boiling water process; 
and “60”, “60”, and “70” denote flash 
sterilization temperatures of 250, 260 
and 270°F., respectively. 


Examination for Color 


All variables were examined for 

color 24 hours after packing, at one 

two weeks, one month, two 

mon and three months. In addi- 

tion to this, raw samples were taken 

from the blending tank and used for 
initial color comparison standards. 


The true evaluation of color in a 
food product is relatively difficult. 
Standards for j ng or in to- 
mato juice nerally include both 
visual and disk colorimeter exami- 
nations. Visual and disk colorimeter 
examinations depend, to a large ex- 
tent, on the proficiency of the observer 
and his sensitivity to the color being 

sequence, a v 
measuring color was X — in 
these studies as a check on the visual 
and disk colorimeter evaluations 
the use of a General Electric 
ing Spectrophotometer. 
Before discussing the results of 
color examinations, it would be 
well to consider the relative merits of 
three methods employed for color 
evaluation insofar as our particular 
problem is concerned. As might be 
expected, visual examination was 
somewhat erratic, although a critical 
examination of these data does show 
some interesting trends. The disk 
colorimeter data were also quite er- 
ratic, but they were discarded only 


ferences ate of more im 


because it was found later that the 
operator could not consistently check 
lf on duplicate samples. 


The G. E. Spectrophotometer data 
were more consistent than those ob- 
tained from the other two methods 
because the instrument measures color 
in an objective manner. However, 
the spectrophotometer has not been 
evaluated to a 3 in these studies 
where the results obtained from it 
can be correlated with visual gradi 
in every instance. Conclusions 

spectrophotometric results must 
2 with these qualifications 
n mind. 


Since the G. E. Spectrophotometer 
is a relatively new instrument in this 
field, it would be well to briefly out- 
line the methods used in evaluating 


color with this instrument. 


In this instrument a light source is 
used which radiates all portions of 
the visible spectrum. The spectrum 
is continuously scanned and the re- 
flectance of the sample is measured 
in comparison to a standard white. 
The difference between the sample 
and standard is picked up by a photo- 
tube and transferred to a . 
pen which plots the reflectance 

sample throughout the entire 
spectrum. The curve so obtained is 
independent of the light source. 


The Spectrophotometric curves ob- 
tained on the instrument were inte- 
grated in the usual manner with re- 
ent to Illuminant C“ (average day- 
light). These integrated results were 
converted to Munsell Renotation val- 
ues. (1) 

In order to obtain a color differ- 
ence measure between samples a color 
difference index (I), from a formula 
gre by Judd (2) was used wherein 

ue was weighted high in comparison 

value and chroma, since hue dif- 
rtance than 
the others in color ng of tomato 

roducts. This system was — 22 

ause of its greater clarity and sim- 
plicity for purposes of calcul and 
presentation. 

The G. E. 8 hotometric data 
presented herein will be confined to 
(I) values which show deviation of 
the color of the sample in question 
from the original raw juice standard. 
By doing this, a simple numerical re- 
lationship expressing color differences 
ean be shows. 


Color Ratings 
Although some discrepancies are 
evident in Table 1, in eral, juice 
originally ex to borderline 
f in was visually graded 
within the fancy ra throughout 
the entire examination, ve of 


the processing treatment ( F). 
standard juice was 
concerned, it was initially graded as 
marked improvement color on 
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and flash ster 


and 


between 
rilized juice when 
lent sterilizing values were employed. 

Figure II shows the index of fading 
(J) plotted against 
spectrophotometric 
derline fancy tomato juice group. The 
other two groups, standard and fancy, 


conventionally 


process 
data for the 


uiva- 


bor- 


that there was li or no visual exhibit the same trends and are not 
color differences for a given exami- included in this paper. 
FIGURE 
Effect of Processing on the Color of 
Borderline Fancy Tomato Juice 
1 
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Examination of the graphs pre- 
sented in Figure II indicates that the 
various methods of juice — 
roduce significant color differences. 
t is evident from these curves that 
color deterioration takes place to 
about the same degree in thermal 
processed tomato juice irrespective of 
the type of heat treatment. There is 
no evidence here to indicate that flash 
sterilized juice is inferior in color to 
conventionally processed juice. 


re III shows the index of fad- 
ing (1) plotted against storage time 
for borderline fancy tomato juice 
group and since the other two ups 
exhibit the same trend again, in this 
case, they will not be included. There 
is no indication that color improves 
on storage for any given sample. These 
conclusions hold true for each of the 
three lots. 


Figure IV emphasizes the fact that 
at no time did three lots of juice 
leave their original classification; the 
borderline fancy grade remained bor- 
derline fancy, the standard remained 
standard, and the fancy remained 
fancy. This is true when comparing 
each lot with regard to processing 
methods and storage time. 


The spectrophotometric data con- 
flicts somewhat with the visual grad- 
ing in that visual grading showed a 
marked improvement of al * of 
standard juice upon storage, whereas 
the spectrophotometer did not. Visual 
examinations showed that the border- 
line fancy juice graded into the fancy 
range, whereas rophotometric 
data indicated that the juice exhibited 
no color improvement on storage. This 
also conflicts with what is general! 
believed by the industry, and also wit 
the conclusions drawn from our origi- 
nal commercial scale experiment. 

On the other hand, the s 

hotometric data verifies grad- 

in that little or no color differ- 

ences were n between the various 

of processing when equiva- 

lent sterilizing values were used for 
the processes.’ 


storage, also of the proc - 

essing treatment (Lot 8). 

The fancy grade of juice was | 
1 high in the f range ini- | 
ly, and it remained th this cate- | 

gory thro the examination pe- 

(Lot 

is of greater importance to note : 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 
‘ 
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Conclusions 


Investigation of the effect of steri- 
— rte in th of 
tomato juice as n 
can be —— 8 follows: — 

(1) The evidence presented indi- 
—— that there are no color differ - 

s between samples of juice, flash 
sterilized at different temperatures 
(250°. lly when 
ing values are u rrespective 
the original grade. 

(2) There is no III that con- 
in color to flash ste juice wasn 
— sterilizing values used for the 

lashed process are equivalent 
treatment n 
destroy B 


t 

(3) There 4 ‘evidenes to indicate 
that processes with steritizin values 
in excess of 0.7 do impair 
of flash sterilized juice. 

4) It is not possible to draw any 
defn te conclusions from the data 
obtained, with respect to the effect of 
storage on the color of tomato juice. 

In conclusion, if a canner wishes to 
flash sterilize tomato juice as 
tional insurance against flat sour 


spoilage or for economic reasons, it 
can be done without 8 of ad- 

pa ae affecting the color of the juice. 
In order to accomplish this, close 
control must be maintained with re- 
spect to flow rates, temperatures and 
holding times, so that the resultant 
time-temperature relationship for a 
— —— does not 

rilizing value necessary to destroy 
B. thermoacidurans. 

It is recognized that additional sub- 
neinting 15 12 27 

rly with res r 

— sterilizers and the ect of 

storage on color, It is evident also 
that Stilisation of an objective method 
of color measurement such as the G. E. 
Spectrophotometer will be even more 
helpful once the results obtained by 
this means can be interpreted in terms 
of the generally accepted PMA grades 
and the disk colorimeter. It is Moped 
that this work can be continued in the 
near future, and that some of 


the roblems presented will stimulate fur- 
r other 


#4 in this field by 
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THE ROLE OF SPECIAL ANALYTICAL TOOLS IN SPECIAL 
INVESTIGATIONAL WORK AND IN TROUBLESHOOTING 


By O. R. Alexander, 
Research Division, 
American Can Company 


It is an interesting observation that 
the major dovelopdioate in instrumen- 
of analysis have 
based on some particular property of 
certain ranges of the electromagnetic 
spectrum. The analytically useful 
rtions of the spectrum are shown 
y the cross sectioned zones on Fig- 
ure I. Absorption, refraction and re- 
flection of radiation by the sam — 
being studied establishes the basis 
many analytical methods. Colorimet. 
ric analysis, the rudimentary form of 
absorption spectrophotomet 7, is is based 
on a combination of the ability of the 
human eye to perceive and interpret 
a stimulus in a — limited region 
plus the fact that certain materials 
absorb ene in that particular wave 
length band. With the discovery of 
the ultraviolet range, or that region of 
the spectrum beyond the limit of visual 
perception on the short 78 length 
side, and the infrared range, et 
yond the long wave length en 
the visible spectrum, a vast new field 
was opened up for analytical pur- 
poses, were contingent 
8 0 ucing energy in the s 
— wave length band; methods of 
— absolute or relative ener- 
uantitatively; and availability of 
2 le materi for — com- 
ponents and sample containers. 


The rties of X- ra — 

were early applied to analytical p 

in connection with erystal analy- 
sis but only recently to abso 
types of measurements. With recent 
sources and with 1 1 
measuring methods developed in con- 
junction vith radioactivity measure- 
ment, the use of X-rays in analytical 
problems has progressed rapidly. 

Electron microscopy and electron 
diffraction are powerful analytical 
tools applying 1 motions of elec- 
tron 8, and resent a further 
extension into the rt wave length 
region of the spectrum. 

There has been considerable inter- 
est in the last few years X 
1 0 study of the spectrum ly 
the long adiation 
an very sho 
radio waves. This ban . — 
be very useful in o pale’! titative 
and quantitative ysis. igh fre- 
quency radio waves are 3 y 
— investigated in titrimetric work as 

point indicators. The application 
seems to be quite promising and im- 
proved instrumentation will undoubt- 
edly lead to more extensive use. 

Among the specialized instruments 
which are available in the Research 
Division of the American Can Com- 

y there are quite a number cover- 
ing various ranges of the complete 

— — 4 the 
pectrophotometer, Reco 

photometer, the Ultraviolet 


— and the 
time for which these n 
have been available they have been 
used to guide the investigation of a 
wide — — of problems of interest 
to the packaging industry, many of 
Which may be of interest to technolo- 

sts in canning field. It will be 
ibe briefly the — Se 
operating n- 
ciple, cel applications and iimita- 

these analytical tools. 


Recording Spectrophotometer 


Based on several years of very sat- 
isfactory performance in many appli- 
cations in many industries, data ob- 
tained with this instrument langely 
have been accepted as the stan 
means of color compar toon and speci- 
fication. Ar operation of 
the instrument sed on some highly 
complex optical, electronic and me- 
chanical parts, the functions accom- 

lished may be ve Wil ave — 

instrument 
showing the percentage 
dent monochromatic light 
absorbed by a sample or re 
the surface of a sample for light 0 
all wave lengths in the visible ran 
Such measurements are useful in 
investigation of new colorimetric meth- 
ods of analysis, color measurements 
of solutions, and color measurements 
of surfaces, measurements of gloss, 
measurement of hiding power, etc. 
The most significant feature of such 
measurements is of course the fact 
that the results obtained are objec- 
tively stated, and are independent of 

rver or the conditions under 

which the sample is eaves. 


to the canning 
d are re Wherever 
— color poe Be stics 91 a produet 
2 into a grade evaluation, there is 
tential application, the chief limi- 
on being problem of presenting 
pee roperly the sample to the instrument. 
is is of utmost importance in meas- 
uring the color of a particular product 
where variation from point to point 
on individual pieces or variation from 
piece to piece must be properly inte- 
grated. In some cases purees may 
prepared for reflective measurements 
or extracts made for transmission 
measurements. 


Figures II and III illustrate two 
2 applications of the equipment. 
two curves in Figure II show the 
difference in brightness between white 
2 made with anatase and ru- 
two crystalline modifications 

of titanium dionide. Variations in all 
color attributes are shown objectively 
and infinitely more information is con- 
veyed than by word — of 
the differences based on visual exami- 
nation. — III shows a series of 
transm n curves of solvent ex- 
tracts of peas. Analysis of these 


curves serves to establish the extent 
to which chlorophyl is protected dur- 
ing canning by Blair procedure. 
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a considerable — 


inal — This may 
rmine the effects of 
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The canning operations up thro 
the blanching * result in very 

lorophyl. The ther- 
given conventionally 
in a sub- 


loss of pigment 4 
mal 


pac peas has 
stantially complete 


order to establish 


storage temperatures. 


Ultraviolet Spectrophotometer 
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FIGURE | 
Frequency Distribution in Electromagnetic Energy Spectrum 
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basis of visual for 
which do have ana- 
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cally significant differences in their 


violet absorption spectra. 


1 analytical tool. 


— the instrument 
— at rd whereas the same peas does not give a complete: automatic 
record of per cent transmission versus 
wave length but requires point by 
point measurement to obtain a com- 
plete curve. Although, as previously 
pointed out, visible and ultraviolet 
radiation differ only in wave length 
employed, certain restrictions are in- 
troduced. Many types of glass are 
practically opaque to ultraviolet radia- 
tion necessary to use o quarts 


it is 
the optical components 


substances of this nature, the Ultra- 


as well as for the 


L 
woo — 
wave 


sample cell windows. Mercury or hy- 
drogen are lamps must be used as 
sources of energy and special photo 
tubes are used as receivers. From a 
operating standpoint too 

are limitations to the solvents 
which may used since some solvents 
are opaque to ultraviolet. It is not 
safe assume that a cell which is 
visually clean will prove to be “ultra- 
clean. 


ypical de the 


vitamins A D, determination of 
the nature Ae off-flavors, determination 
of insecticide residues, study of un- 
saturation in ecids, and the de- 
of rancidity. 

An interesting bit —— 
work“ in Which es abso 
spectroscopy pla a determ ing 

is iltus in Figure IV. 
dry po wdered product containin 1 
all fat absorbed an off-flavor 
and odor when packed in certain types 
of fiber containers. The fore 2 
was suspected to ori 
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Transmission Curves of Extracts of Peas Showing Effect of Canning Ultraviolet Absorption Curves in Identification of Oder lap 
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“good” and “bad” containers indi- 
cated marked differences indicative of 
phenolie-like materials. It was fur- 
ther established that a chlorinated 


phenol was used in the paper mill to 


revent the growth of microorganisms 
n the beaters. Distillates from a ve 
dilute aqueous solution of the mate 
actually used as a bacterial inhibitor 
gave 1 spectra comparing al- 
most exactly with the curve of the 
taste imparting material isolated from 
the containers. 


Infrared Spectrophotometer 


Immediately below the red or long 
wave length end of the visible spec- 
trum Hes a spectral region, again not 

reeptible to the eye, of great — 

al potentiality. It is in this 
that molecules of organic compounds 
exhibit their test selectivity in 
energy absorption. The various sub- 
stituent groups and interatomie bonds 
show absorption at frequencies which 
are characteristic of each so that it is 
possible to characterize an unknown 
organic compound by means of its 


absorption spectrum. Developments 
in thie feld were greatly stimulated 


by the recent successes achieved in the 
analytical 2 associated with 
the production of synthetic rubber and 
high octane gasoline. 
Commercial units are now available 

which automatically produce 
of absorption versus wave length over 
the useful infrared range. As in the 
ultraviolet range restrictions are im- 
posed on mater als. Sources are usu- 
ally Nerntz Glowers or Globar ele- 
ments, Optical parts and sample 
— be — of — — — 
salt, potassium bromide, potassium 
dide, lithium fluoride or mixed salt 
crystals, This also imposes restric- 
tions on the nature of samples. Aque- 
ous solutions are extremely difficult to 
handle. Work requiring ry of 
solutions is complicated too by the fact 
that there is no really trans- 
pavers solvent available, carbon disul- 

de and chloroform being about the 
best. It is also axiomatic that results 
obtained by means of infrared absorp- 
tion can be no better than the interpre- 
tive any of the ic chemist re- 
sponsible for the wor 


The chart shown as Figure V is a 
somewhat simplified of the 


characteristic absorption bands of 
various organic structural units. The 
absorption peaks are shown as ra 

rather than mts because the 

quency is subject to shifts to higher or 
lower wave depending on the 
structure of remainder of the 
molecule. It is not always possible on 
the basis of infrared absorption spec- 
tra to distinguish between closely re- 
lated compounds as for example ad- 
—_ members of an homologous 

es. 


Among the applications which have 
been made of tafrared analysis, one 
of the most interesting has involved 
a study of the chemical changes in 
canned orange juice taking place dur- 
ing storage. me of the results of 

s study have been published and 
more are expected.. The major factor 
in the flavor degradation seems to 
involve chemical changes in the oil 

or that portion of the product 
which arates as a water insoluble 
steam volatile fraction. Contrary to 
most early opinion, oxidation plays 
only a minor part in the over-all 
A study of the infrared spectra of 
numerous samples of known history 
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has indicated quite clearly that the 
predominant effect is due to an acid 
catalyzed hydration-dehydration re- 
action involving the limonene. This 
reaction results ultimately in the off- 
flavor typical of warm stored orange 
uice. curves shown in Figure 

I are a limited section between 11.5 
and 13.5 microns showing the nature 
of some of the chemical changes taking 
place. These curves illustrate the 
effect of stor temperature on the 
rate of conversion of a portion of the 
limonene to the less pleasant terpene, 
torpineol. 


X-Ray Diffraction 


The analytical instruments previ- 
ously discussed have been based on 
the specificity in the absorption of 
energy at various wave lengths. Ana- 
lytical applications of X-ray technique 
may involve specificity of absorption, 
specificity of emission in X-ray fluo- 
rescent spectrometry, or specificity in 
crystal analysis. e latter applica- 
tion is based historically on the work 
of the Braggs who observed that the 
angles at which a collimated mono- 
chromatic X-ray beam shows preferred 
reflection from the face of a crystal 
were characteristic of the geometry of 
the crystal lattice. Thus they were 
able to compute the interplaner sepa- 
ration and angles for a number 

stalline materials. With the avail- 
ability of X-ray tubes of improved 
stability and the development of 
Geiger counter techniques of intensity 
measurement, applications of X-ray 
diffraction have shown a rapid growth. 
Basically, the X-ray diffraction spec- 
trometer is capable of making a meas- 
urement of only a single property of 
the substance, that is the distance be- 
tween repeating elements in the struc- 
ture of the substance when there is 
sufficient order and orientation to the 
substance. Crystallinity, which the 
substance must possess to permit 
measurement, is a matter of ree 
rather than kind. A salt crystal is 
highly crystalline as are some metals 
and alloys. Some waxes have a low 
degree of crystallinity. Rubber, for 
example, when stretched, has a certain 
preferred orientation of structural 
units which conveys a limited degree 
of crystallinity. 

Based on the fundamental measure- 
ment of interplaner distances, many 
calculations may be made which re- 
veal the size, shape, and density of the 
unit cell, the type of crystal, whether 
cubic, monoclinic, rhombic, ete., and 
although the calculations are rather 
formidable, it is possible to establish 
“contour maps” of electron density 
and through this to deduce molecular 
structure and molecular weight. 


Applications of direct interest to 
canners are rather infrequent but 
many studies carried on by means of 
X-ray diffraction techniques are cer- 
tainly of related interest. Analysis of 
boiler scale and insoluble deposits in 
water supply systems has been very 
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useful in the investigation of methods 
of water treatment, X-ray diffraction 
analysis has been applied to the analy- 
sis of mineral components of soil and 
may yield information of considerable 
value in connection with fertilization 
studies. Many metallargical —— 
yield to a study by X-ray diffraction 
cry size, orientation, pre- 
ferred orientation, residual 
crystal distortion and degree of 
work may be measured quite readily. 
Segregation and inte stalline de- 
posits may be identified, X-ray studies 
are also very useful in working out 
phase diagrams for al The meas- 
urement of thickness of plating metal 
over base plate may be readily accom- 
plished, as for example measurement 
of tin coating thickness on base steel. 
X-ray diffraction technique are widely 
used in biochemical investigations, 
particularly in the study of certain 
proteins, viruses, anti and some 
of the new antibiotics, The study of 
catalysts used in different petrochemi- 
cal applications has led to better con- 
trol of conversion and to higher yields 
of desired products, 


The curves shown in Figure VII 
illustrate one of the classical applica- 
tions of X-ray diffraction techniques, 
that of identifying anatase and ru 
the two crystalline modifications 
titanium dioxide. This application 
has a very practical application to the 
can manufacturer since, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, white coati 
made from these two materials differ 
in brightness and hiding power. In 
addition, the two materials differ 
somewhat in abrasiveness and this 
too must be considered in the com- 
mercial utilization of these pigments. 


Emission Spectroscopy 

A sl y different analytical ap- 
proach is made in the “ppl cation of 
— 4 —— 
ve an ualitative spect: 
analysis is based on the fact that the 
energy given off as light by any ele- 
ment is related fundamentally to the 
atomic structure of the element and 
that it is not made up of light of all 
wave lengths, but is composed of light 
of many single wave lengths. A spec- 
trograph may be used to break up the 
heterogeneous wave length mixture 
and record the separate wave length 
pattern, The ort of 
a spectrogra an r arrange- 
Subject to considerable vari- 
ation. For most analytical purposes, 
quartz prisms or ruled reflection grat- 
ings are used as dispersing elements 
and quartz lenses or front surface 
reflecting lenses are used as focusi 
or camera lenses. The arran 
is usually such that the light from the 
sample illuminates the slit of the spec- 
This slit is 
then otograp spectro- 
— camera; the Funetion of the 
ispersing element is to bring the 
light of different wave lengths to a 
focus at separate points on the film 


FIGURE vn 
X-ray Diffraction Patterns Differentiating between Anatase and Rutile Modifications of 
Titanium Dioxide 
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or plate, The then is a 
series of lines which are images of 
the illuminated slit, arranged by order 
of wave length into a pattern which 
is characteristic of the specific ele- 
ments producing the energy. 

The spectrum of a mixture of two 
or more elements is the superimposed 
spectra of all of the elements making 
up the mixture. There are many in- 
stances of coincidence of lines, but in 
almost every mixture it is ible to 
select lines free from possible inter- 
ference by nearby lines and thus per- 
mit identification of the components 
of a mixture, 


Electrical energy is almost in 
ably used to excite the spectrum. 
current vol relationships are quite 
variable and are se to meet 
7 conditions. The combination 

the high temperature of the elec- 
trical dise plus the effect of elec- 
tron bomba mt causes the atoms 
volatilized into the are to become 
luminous. Although it is historically 
one of the oldest methods of produc- 
ing spectra, flame excitation is now 
being widely used in flame 
eters for the determination alkali 
and alkaline earth metals. 


As a means of qualitative an 
the spectrograph no see t is 
possible on the basis of a single expo- 
sure to detect the presence or absence 
of some 70 odd metallic elements. 
Only a minute amount of material is 
actually consumed in the process and 
the determination can be carried out 
quite rapidly. Quantitative anal 
may be more difficult. Other variables 
being constant, the higher the per- 
centage of a given element present in 
a mixture, the darker will be the spec- 
trum lines of that element, as re- 
on the r plate. It 
is thus possible to establish relative 
concentrations in closely similar sam- 
ples with little difficulty. This affords 
a very convenient of compar- 


ing two or more nearly identical ma- 
terials differing in some minor aspect 
as, for example, the comparison of two 
samples of soil to detect differences 
in trace metal concentrations which 
might be related to fertility varia- 
tions. All quantitative 
cal analysis is T1 based on 
measurements of the relative density 
of the spectrum lines. In order to 
4 accurate quantitative data it 
s necessary to have standards avail- 
able of essentially the same com 
tion as the sample being analyzed con- 
taining known concentrations at dif- 
ferent levels of the element being 
sought. The analysis of steel is a 
relatively simple 2 since it 
may be considered to be fundamentally 
the analysis of iron for various trace 
elements present in relatively small 
amounts. 


The analysis of food products is a 
much more formidable problem since 
mineral composition of natural 
food materials is subject to wide vari- 
ations. This may be further compli- 
cated by variations introduced in proc- 
Finq. such as the addition of salt. 
This is not meant to imply that such 
roblems can not be handled by spec- 
— 4 means, but rather to indi- 
cate some of the limitations. The 
most serious limiting factor is the ini- 
tial investment in rather expensive 
equipment and the fact that opera- 
tion of the equipment must be in the 
hands of skilled technicians. 


There have been many instances 
since this equipment has been avail- 
able to us where its use has provided 
the information necessary to 80 
some particularly vexing problems of 
interest to the canning industry: the 
identification of extraneous matter in 
canned food; tracing down the source 
of metal fragments found in canned 
foods; determining the — of 
corrosion inhibiting paints; 
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ing the nature of off-flavors due to 
metallic contamination and the deter- 
mination of the nature and causes of 
various types of discoloration. The 
two sections of Ta shown in Fig- 
ures VIII and IX will serve to illus- 
trate one such problem. The illustra- 
tion in Figure VIII shows a section 
of the spectra of three samples of a 
chicken base product in which a grey 
to greyish black discoloration was ap- 

ring. The first sample was normal 

appearance, the next two showed 
the dark discoloration. Inspection of 
the spectra of these three samples 
indicated that the major difference 
was in the relative amounts of copper 
rather low in the normal sample an 
relatively high in the discolored ma- 
terial. Subsequent . 
examination of filings from some of 
the handling equipment resulted in 
the spectra shown in Figure IX. The 
first spectrum is that of filings taken 
from a piece of equipment made of 
almost pure nickel while the second 
was obtained from a piece of equi 
ment thought to be nickel but actu 
made of monel metal, an alloy o 
nickel and copper. Traces of copper 
dissolved from this equipment react- 
ing with sulfide ion produced by par- 
tial breakdown of the sulphur con- 
taining — — proved to be the cause 
of the discolorations. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it would y be 
well to emphasize the point that all 
of these instruments, remarkable as 
they are, are in the final analysis only 
analytical tools. As with all tools, 
the end results achieved can be no 
better than the workmen using them. 
Practically all are relatively complex 
and require skilled and trained — 
sonnel for maintenance and operation. 
Each, when properly used for jobs for 
which it was developed, is capable of 
{elding information of great value. 

© one instrument, however, a 
proaches that ideal of most students 
of quantitative analysis, the instru- 
ment with a hopper for introducing 
samples, a crank for operating and a 
ticker tape for recording — 


of Copper 
Con- 
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ot Food Product Portions of 
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SOME FACTORS IN PREVENTING DISCOLORATION OF 
CANNED MEAT PRODUCTS | 
iron and/or tin or a combination of 


tron and/or tin and copper, 
may be derived 


By O. C. Johnson and I. J. 
Frost, Research Department, 


Continental Can Company from the equipment 


used such as meat trucks, tanks, k 
tles, chutes, fillin 
li Although black iron equipment 
finds widespread use in meat canning 
nts, it may cause discoloration un- 
certain circumstances. 
should be prevented as much as pos- 
sible by careful oiling of the equi 
ment with refined mineral oil when 
is not in use. Copper-bearing metals 
h as brass or bronze should be 
avoided. The 


very meat canner has at 

time experienced discoloration in one 
roducts. Fourteen such in- 
stances have been reported to our lab- 
oratory in the past five years, all from 
different canners. 
of the factors involved may serve to 
minimize future economic 
recautions which every 
observe. 


For the purposes of this 
we will consider only disco 
the product since stainin 
tainer is not usually objectionable. 
of discoloration most fre- 
quently encountered are (1) metallic 
sulfide discoloration, commonly black 
or dark brown; (2) iron salts other 
than sulfides on the surface of non- 
sterile luncheon meat, usuall 
in color; and (3) the fading of surface 
ich commonly occurs due to 
oxidation, There have been isolated 
instances of other types of diseolora- 
tion such as that caused by the can- 
ving of a —4 discolored 

green sausage), 

an excessive amount of the curing 
agent sodium nitrite, or b 
ence of tannins. 
however, will be limited to the most 
which is the black or 
iscoloration due to metal- 


Ordinarily a black discoloration will 
result in a canned meat product when 
iron in solution combines with sulfides 


cipitation of iron sulfide. 
the interrelation of the 
sponsible for the trouble may be more 
complex than is origin 
the simple chemi 
which has been mentioned. 


larly harmful due to 
fact that it apparently catalyzes 

the formation of If 
less steel, aluminum, and similar met- 
ighly recommended for all 
metal equipment or handling surfaces 
résistance to corrosion or 
tion. Although metallic contami- 
nation from the equipment is usually 
due to the presence of oxides result- 
the reaction of iron or cop 


s which result 
presence of other metallic salts 
phosphates or sulphates. (1) 


It is not always easy to find the 
source of metallic contamination. 
one instance, intermittent discolora- 
tion occurred and 10 ppm copper was 
found in the discolo 
careful observation the canner was 
able to locate the source of co 
very small amount of brine 
from a corroded brass valve, 
down into a vat of cured 


The concentration of iron in the 
jon of a canned meat 
determined and com- 
to that in a normal portion but 
this a re cannot be set at 
which one would ex 
to oecur because of the other variables 
involved. The catalytic effect of 
per in producing iron discolorati 
an important factor which should 
. For example, the dis- 

colored portion of a sample of bulk 


the presence of 


port 
may be readil 


The metals responsible for the black 
discolorations usually 
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ron an pm copper. co 
was deri from a filling ＋ — 
which had not been recently used, and 
the first part of the run was badly dis- 
colored. Tests demonstrated that 100 
ppm iron could be added to a sample 
thout causing discoloration if cop- 
per were absent. Chromium plating 
of the bronze parts of the filler was 
effective in preventing discoloration. 
Plating does wear off and must be in- 
— regularly to prevent difficulty. 


Role of Tin Coating 


The container used for canned 

is made of steel with a relatively 
coating of tin. A tin coating on a 
steel base plate can theoretically pro- 
tect the base from corrosion by form- 
ing a perfect seal over the steel, and 
as such would provide mechanical 
protection. (2) Complete) 

of this nature is impractical. All tin- 


ht 

depending u the of dn -coat- 
ing, ie., Sectrolytie dipped 
the thickness of the coating on the 
steel base plate. Even with the best 
tin coati for complete coverage of 
the steel plate absolute perfec- 
tion is never obtained. Under no 
conditions when meat is processed in 
a 1 (unenameled) can, some tin 
and iron go into solution. However, 
under the special conditions existing 
inside the container, the tin becomes 
anodic to the steel in a relatively short 
time and protects it from further cor- 
hese dissolved metals are 
usually insufficient to produce discol- 
oration of normal . al h the 
container may be stained with brown 
tin sulfide or black fron sulfide. Un- 
der abnormal circumstances, the dis- 
coloration may be transferred to, or 
form on, the product. Such an in- 
stance came to our attention not long 
ago. Millions of cans were used dur- 
ing the war for packing Vienna sau- 

These cans were 
not enameled inside and the same 
specifications for the product were 
used by several different packers 
without discoloration resulting. In 
the one case where trouble was en- 
countered the sau was discolored 
where it was in con with the side 
of the can, A thorough check was 
made for copper in the equipment or 
in the material used. The concentra- 
tion of trace metals in the discolored 
portion was low exeept for tin. It was 
noted that the product was ony T — 
cult to remove from the can having 
apparently stuck to the sides of the 
container. The staining of the side 
of the container was also more severe 
at each of the interfaces between the 


sticking of the product to the con- 


tainer, the formulation of the 

was examined. An unusual ture 
was that the beef component was en- 
tirely bull meat instead of the usual 
canner cows. Although this did not 
seem undesirable, a test was made 
using beef from canner cows and the 
trouble vanished. Similar variations 
from normal practice may result in 
objectionable loration where least 
expected, and therefore such varia- 
tions should be carefully checked be- 
fore the pack assumes propor- 
Enamel Linings 


Altho the advantages of an 
enamel teed can were recognized be- 
fore (3), they were used to a greater 
extent during World War II due to 
the necessity of using a lighter tin 
coating. This practice has continued 

complaints 
dj use of inside 
ill be of agsistan 

ation altho 
— is ome even 
. plate due to unav 
able scratching of 
enamel during manufacture and seal- 
ing container. Since a great 
deal of the troublesome discoloration 
occurs at the interface between the 
meat product and the can, zinc oxide 
bearing enamels offer twofold protec- 
protection or y organ 
enamel film similar to the mechanical 
rotectio ven by the tin seating: 
Becond and at least as important 
reventing objectionable discoloration 
the chemical protection given by 
the zine oxide pigment in the “C” type 
enamels. Sulfur if sent in active 
form, will combine with the zine form- 
ing a usually unnoticeable white zinc 
sulfide. Thus, a part, at least, of the 
objectionable sulfur is tied up in an 
almost invisible form. 


enameled cans 
in preventing dit 


Due to the recently imposed restric- 
tions on the use of tin, it will in be 
necessary to use enameled steel plate 
for the ends of some meat cans. This 
will not introduce a discoloration prob- 

enamel by em ng an 
scratching or seuifing of the enazhel is 
avoided. 

The use of an enameled can must not 
be considered as a panacea, however, 
for trouble with discoloration has been 
encountered even enameled 
cans were used when products were 
contaminated with iron and copper. 


In contrast to the relatively simple 
lic elements of iron, copper, and 
n which may be involved in discolora- 
tion, meat and the other ingredients 
used in the formulation of eanned meat 
products are very complex in compo- 
sition and have been found to vary to 
such an extent that objectionable dis- 
coloration sometimes has resulted (4). 
The active sulfur which combines 
the iron to form iron sulfide is derived 


from the meat. It has been estimated 
that all muscle protein contains ap- 
proximately 1 percent sulfur, most of 
which is present in the amino acids 
cystine and methionine (5), As soon 
as life in an animal stops, abnormal 
and sometimes deleterious changes 
take place. The meat undergoes bac- 
terial or enzymatic action and oxida- 
tion on continued storage. Some meat 
frozen, other portions are cu 

pickled or cooked, The amount of the 
primary constituent, protein, which 
contains the sulfur will vary consider- 
ably in the different portions of the 
carcass. The t and age of the 
animal as well as its conditioning prior 
to slaughter together with its handling 
after death all contribute to the char- 
acteristics of the final canned product. 
During the canning operation the ap- 
plication of the necessary heat for 
sterilization results in denaturation of 
the protein and the liberation of sulf- 
hydryls or hydrogen sulfide. This pro- 

tein breakdown must be conside ° 
normal, and the resulting active sul- 
fur does not produce an objectionable 


discoloration under normal circum- 
stances. 


The simple chemical reaction, metal 

2 plus sulfide ion equals metal sul- 
» proceeds n to the laws 

of mass action, and the amount of 
metallic sulfide formed depends u 
the concentrations of the two react 
constituents. When the metal ion — 
sulfide ion concentrations are both in 
a reasonable range, no metallic sulfide 
discoloration will occur, but if either 
one assumes a high 
metallic, sulfide is formed. In this 
connection, the inclusion of air in the 
can is objectionable as it increases the 
concentration of the metallic ions by 
corrosion of the container. In some 
instances when the container char- 
acteristics and the canning practices 
remain the same, the nature of the 
meat or the pretreatment of the prod- 
uct may enhance the production of 
large amounts of active sulfur which 
may result in small amounts of tin or 
iron producing serious discoloration. 
The mass action effect must be consid- 
ered in all meat discoloration 
lems, since the concentrations of the 
reacting substances are usually not 
uniform throughout the product and 
consequently produce localized areas 
of discoloration, 


Low pH Helpful 


The chief offender among the meat 
products from a discoloration stand- 
point is tripe. It has long been the 
custom to treat tripe with vin 
preparatory to canning. Lowering 
presses the ionization of the hydrogen 
sulfide formed during processing and 
the precipitation of iron sulfide does 
not oceur (6). This principle is used 

discoloration in 


in preventing tripe 
— containing tripe, chitter- 
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and 
lings, potted meats containing hog 


This acid or vinegar treatment is 
necessary, since certain offal items 
such as tripe, hog stomachs, cheeks, 
and chitter ings ave a pH ranging 
from 7.0 to 8.2, which is conducive to 
the formation of iron sulfide. In prac- 
tice, reducing the pH of tripe to 5.5 
to 6.7 will usually suffice to prevent 
discoloration if metal pickup is 
not excessive. When tripe or h 
stomachs are used in comminu 
products such as potted meat food 
products, the vinegar treatment is 
sometimes omitted, and discoloration 
has been observed in such products at a 
pH of 6.5. Depending on the amount 
of offal products and the extent 
of metallic contamination, suppression 
of discoloration may be obtained by 
potees the pH to about 6.0 either 
by treat ng the material with vinegar 
prior to chopping or by adding vine- 
gar to the product. Discoloration in 
a comminuted product has appeared 
uniformly distributed within the prod- 
uct due to trace metals from the equi 
ment being intimately mixed th 
out the batch. 


The pH of fresh meat ordinaril 
used may range from 5.8 to 6.2 a 
should be considered as satisfactory 
for canned meat. However, the treat- 
ment of the meat prior to canning may 
have an adverse effect on the product. 
For example, it was found that meat 
trimmed from cooked bones a pH 
higher than normal, possibly due to 
some constituent of the bones, and ap- 
parently produced an excessive amount 
of hydrogen sulfide. This tendency 
was increased when the cooked meat 
was frozen before use. Although this 
method of handling meat was advan- 
tageous from an economic standpoint 
and would not appear to be harmful 
it was certainly unusual, and the end 
product had a marked tendency to dis- 
color. This instance is typical of sim- 
ilar occurrences, and it is therefore 
advisable to give consideration to pos- 
sible discoloration when deviati 
from established procedure or us 
formulation. When a new i ient 
is used or substituted for the old, tests 
should be run far enough in advance 
of regular production to observe if dis- 
coloration will result on storage. 


Summary 


In discussing the causes of discolora- 
tion in canned meat, we have also 
presented the usual methods used in 
preventing the trouble. To summa- 
rize these: 


1. Avoid inclusion of trace metals in 
the product by proper choice of equip- 
ment coming in contact with the meat 
and by proper methods of cleaning 
such equipment. 


2. Where practical use an enamel- 


lined can although this naturally will 
not prevent discoloration when it is 


due to metallic contamination prior to 
canning. 
8. When the protest » 
ter than that of normal meat due 
the nature of the material used or 
its pretreatment, the formation of iron 
sulfide is favored and acidi 
should be employed. 


4. When changing method of prep- 
aration or formulation of product, 
consider possibilities of these changes 
promoting discoloration and test pack 
small lots before starting commercial 
production. 


Attention to the above factors should 
tend to minimize discoloration prob- 
lems in canned meat products. 
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By C. T. Townsend, 


Western Branch Laboratory, 
National Canners 


While considerable work is neces- 
sary to establish a safe process for a 
low-acid food, determining a process 
for a fruit product is considerab 
more complicated. primary cri- 
terion of a process for low-acid foods 
is that it be adequate to destroy max- 
imum numbers of spores of Clostri- 
dium botulinum under all conditions 
of packing, and regardless of the 
effect on quality of the product. 
Any improvement in quality must 
come from changes in preparation 

rocedures or in methods of process- 
ng, subject 1 to the considera- 
tion that all Cl. botulinum spores 
must be 


With fruits, on the other hand, 
quality is the first consideration. 

hile it is true that prevention of 
spoilage is important from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, no health hazard is 
involved, and many a packer is willing 
to risk some spoilage to improve the 
quality and salability of his pack. 
— must therefore be 

ween giving the maximum protec- 
tion against spoilage and having the 
least possible deleterious eff on 
quality. 

The same fruits vary greatly in 
character according to variety, year 
growing conditions, time of harv 
maturity, and location where grown. 
Soft fruit tends to break down on 
heating, and consequently slows down 
the rate of heat penetration. 
types of microorganisms which will 
grow in a fruit and their heat resist- 
ance are greatly influenced by pH. 
The problem introduced by this factor 
alone is illustrated by fact that 
Bartiett pears may vary in pH from 
8.6 to 4.7, and Blenheim apricots from 
3.2 to — N the pH —— 4.0, 

re-forming a, particularly 

butyric anaerobes, must be con- 
sidered as possible spoilage agents, 


three 
a process 


There are us 
the establishment 
product: 


(1) Obtaini heat etratio 
data * 


(2) Obtaining thermal death-time 
data on significant spoilage organisms 


(3) Checking the process calculated 
lated with a suitable test erganiem. 


Heat Penetration Tests 


In 1949 a cooperative project was 
undertaken to obtain heat penetration 
data on fruits processed in both still 
and rota cookers. Participating 
were the National Canners Associa- 
tion, the American Can Company, the 
Continental Can Company, and the 
Food Machi and Chemical Corpo- 
The following products were 


Apricots, unpeeled halves; Apricots, 
wh peeled; Clingstone peaches, 
halves; Clingstone peaches, slices; 
reestone hes, halves; 
cocktail; and Pears, halves. 


In the case of fruits packed in 
syrup, there was found to be a break 
n the 


heating curve, with a v 
much slower eating rate after the 
than before. The lower the 


ora 


ration. 
studied: 


culminating in almost a straight line 
for water packed prod- 
ucts. The softer the fruit, the lower 
the temperature at which the break 
occu . For the same initial tem- 
perature and the same conditions of 
packing, the break seemed to occur at 
about the same number of degrees 
below retort temperature, 

n 


— 
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cocktail, the break in the heating 
curve was accompanied a pro- 
nounced drop or leveling in tem- 

rature. Because of this temperature 
rop, mathematical formula methods 
cannot be used to determine for syrup 
pack fruits still retort processes pro- 
tective against spoilage by acid-tol- 
erant spore-forming bacteria, and heat 
penetration data for this 
must be evaluated by the general, or 
graphical method. 


Another irregularity noted was the 
fact that although the heating rate 
after the break did not change with 
an increase in processing temperature, 
the heating rate before the break be- 
came more rapid. Taken in conjune- 
tion with the drop in temperature at 
the break, this means that it is not pos- 
sible from data obtained on one can 
size at a given temperature to calcu- 
late processes for other can sizes, or 
to calculate processes for other tem- 
peratures, ata must therefore be 
obtained on every can size at 
processing temperature desired. This 
greatly increases the amount of ex- 
perimental work necessary as com- 
— with determining processes for 
ow-acid foods. 


The break in the heating curve with 
its accompanying temperature drop 
was found to be caused by floating 
of the fruit as the temperature rises. 
In floating, the fruit packs closely 

er, and heat transfer changes 
from convection to conduction. When 
this king together occurs, the tem- 
perature of the syrup trapped among 
the pieces of fruit drops for a whi 
because the temperature of the frui 
is somewhat below that of the syrup. 


Another important variable is fill. 
While heavier fills of fruit do not 
have such a pronounced effect in the 
case of syrup packed products, they 
markedly uce the rate of heat pen- 
etration in fruits packed in water. 


The thermocouple rod itself is an 
impediment to the exact determination 
of heating rates, because it interferes 
with the movement of the fruit in the 
can during processing. This is per- 
haps more significant in the case of 
rotary cooks t in still 


In general, the data obtained on 
cans heated in a rotary cooker were of 
a similar nature to those on cans proc- 
essed in a still retort. A similar 
break in the heating curve was n 
but at a higher temperature an 
without the accompanying tempera- 
ture drop. Consequently, formula 
method for the calculation of processes 
can be applied to heat etration 
data from cans p in rotary 
cookers, However, even for rotary 
cookers it is still impossible to convert 
data for one set of conditions to an- 
other, and heat penetration tests must 
be made for every product, for every 
can size, for every retort tempera- 
ture, and for every speed (cans per 
minute). 


tomatoes, are so variable in their 
heating characteristics that it is ex- 


range of heati 

his is to some extent true 

and be — — 
sary to use aver penetration 
heating can in calculating processes 
for most fruits and tomatoes. Proc- 
esses based on data from slowest 
heating cans would result in most of 
the cans being greatly over-processed. 


Selection of Test Organisms 


Having obtained the heat 
tion data, it is necessary to know or 
to assume a slope (z) for the thermal 
death-time curve, and a lethal time 
(FP) at 250°F, 212°F., or some other 
hrough which this curve 


temperature, t 
passes. This F value for any given 
species of microo ism in a particu- 


lar medium depends on the number of 
contaminating organisms, and unfor- 
tunately little is known of the maxi- 
mum or even the normal contamina- 
tion of fruits and tomatoes with sig- 
nificant spoilage organisms. 


This makes the problem of suitable 
test organisms a difficult one. For 
roducts with a pH above 4.2, it has 
m satisfactorily shown that spores 
of the butyric anaerobes are signifi- 
cant. Butyric spoilage has been dem- 
onstrated in fruits and tomatoes with 
pH values lower than this, but germi- 
nation of spores at these lower 
levels has not been obtained un 
laboratory conditions, The amount 
of heat to which the products were 
subj however, would indicate 
that spoi was due to the survival 
of spores. This raises the question of 
how it is possible to determine when 
rr cells have been de- 
and only spores remain. It 
is known that vegetative cells of cer- 
tain of the butyric anaerobes will 
grow in pears down to pH 3.6. How- 
ever, in thermal death-time work it 
is not possible to know that all cells 
in a suspension are 5 and 
that none has sporula 


For the great variety of fruits and 


fruit products whose pH is below 
the level at which will ger- 
minate, the selection of test organisms 


of maximum heat resistance involves 
considerable work. Large numbers of 
cultures must be isolated from spoiled 
cans of each product, and if naturally 
spoiled material is not available, cans 
must be underprocessed to induce 
spoilage. Another procedure for ob- 
taining significant spoilage organisms 
is to inoculate cans of the fruit with 
samples of soil from the areas where 
the fruit was grown, and underproc- 
ess the cans. 


After cultures have been isolated, it 
is necessary to adapt them to labora- 
conditions, and to determine their 
limits of in the products under 
investigation. The most promisi 
cultures are then selected on the 
of thermal Such 
a program, even for one product, may 
involve several years of work before 
results can be applied to process- 
studies, 


organisms for men 
wae the difficulty, in many cases, 
of determining whether spoilage oc- 
curred as a result of leakage of the 
container, or underprocessing. For 
the more acid fruits, the spoilage 
types from each condition 12 to 
be wd similar, and it is always 

ible to determine an examina- 
of can seams or not the 
can 


Nermal Bacterial Loads 


The amount of contamination of 
the product before processing which 
must be considered significant with 
respect to spoilage, can ined 
only by bacteriological surveys in a 
uring normal 

ons, and in when is 
occurring. Little —— of this 
kind is available for fruit products. 
In most cases, fruit spoilage is 
sporadic, and may be present in only 
a: few days? pack out of the ‘whole 
been held 15 8 — 

ng en or spo to 
develop, the trouble is over, and con- 
ditions in the plant are back to nor- 
mal, This has been particularly true 
of spoilage by the butyric anaerobes, 
and it was not until 1950 that the 
National Canners Association was 
able to study an outbreak of this type 
which lasted throughout the season. 
The product was tomatoes, and it was 
possible to demonstrate for the first 
time that while considerable contam- 
ination of the raw material was pres- 
ent, a marked build-up occurred in the 
dump tank and flotation tank in the 
line. Total contamination in this case 
amounted to as much as 6,000 spores 

r No. 2 ean. A process adequate to 
nsure freedom from spoilage in a 
pack with this much contamination 
would result in a rr deteri- 
oration in the quality of the product. 


Studies on flat-sour spoilage of 
tomato juice by B. coagulans (B. 
thermoacidurans) have shown wide 
variations of contamination with 
spores, due to build-up in the cannery. 
A pasteurization treatment equivalent 
to 42 seconds at 2650°F. has proved 
adequate for the destruction of a 
atively high spore contamination 
(about 10,000 spores per can). By 
strict attention to sanitary practices, 
some canners have used pasteurization 
treatments affording much less lethal- 
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Certai 
n acid products, particular) 
treme 
ly difficult to decide on the data ae Be 
use as a bas i e 
te a basis for process calcula- eae 
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without encountering spoilage 
ties. 


There is no question, therefore, 
that the contamination of fruits an 
tomato products is dependent to a 
large extent on the efficiency and fre- 
quency of clean-up operations. As a 
result, some plants need to use more 
severe processes than others for the 
same products. Where minimum proc- 
esses are used, the greatest attention 
to sanitation is necessary, and con- 
tinuous bacteriological control is 
advisable. 


Factors Affecting Thermal Death-Time 


In determining thermal death-times 
of fruit and tomato spoilage organ- 
isms, factors to be considered are the 

roduct in all of its variations, includ- 
— particularly pH; the sugar con- 
tent of the 7 ; and the number of 
organisms. ide variations in F and 
z values have been obtained with the 
same microorganism heated in dif- 
ferent lots of the same fruit, even at 
the same pH. Little is known at 
present of the factors other than pH 
which influence the thermal death- 
time characteristics of microorgan- 
isms. Fruit from different areas 
received at one cannery may vary 
greatly in composition. Would a 
ker therefore be justified in vary- 

g his process accordingly? At pres- 


ent we have no answer, except where 
ere is a pronounced fference 
pH. 


Since pH has such a great influence 
on thermal death-times and on the 
germination of bacterial spores, it is 
often helpful to add acid to some 
products which are normally high in 

H. This is particularly true of cer- 

in fruit nectars and winter pears. 
However, our knowledge is not suffi- 
cient to enable us to give a definite pH 
as a dividing line. While pH 4.2 
seems to be safe enough for some 
products, for others it may be haz- 
ardous, and the limit for control in 
these may be 4.1 or even 4.0. How- 
ever, this is based largely on com- 
mercial experience, and not on labora- 
tory demonstrations. rably 
more study is needed on this subject. 


Use of Inoculated Packs 


Most fruits and tomatoes in the 
West are processed in rotary cookers. 
Because thermocouple rod inter- 
teres with the free movement of the 
pieces of product during rotation, 
results of heat penetration measure- 
ments are not too reliable, Inoculated 
experimental packs should be made to 
check all calculated processes, and 
this brings us back again to the prob- 
lem of suitable test organisms, which 
have not as yet been — for 
most acid products. 


The same limiting factor „ . to 
experimental work on the holding time 
necessary for 


tion, hot fill 


procedures, where the heat in the 
product at the time of filling is relied 
on to sterilize the cans and lids. While 
a — time of 3 minutes before 
cooling is at present recommended 
with closing temperatures of 195°- 
206°F., depending on can size, this is 
entirely an empirical figure. To de- 
termine what is necessary experimen- 
tally would involve the inoculation of 
covers and empty cans with suitable 
test organisms, filling and sealing at 
different temperatures, holding for 
various timés before cooling, and de- 
pe apc the relative amounts of 
spoilage in the different lots on incu- 
bation. This work also has been held 
up because of the lack of suitable 
test organisms. 


In determining processes based on 
experimental work, it is necessary to 
know what conatitutes significant 
spoilage from an economic standpoint. 
It is undoubtedly true that consider- 
ably more swell spoilage can be toler- 
ated than flat sour spoilage. Should 
processes be calculated to allow for 
one swell per 1,000 cans, one per 
10,000 cans, or how many? 
acceptable figure must be arrived at. 


Summary 

In „ it may be said that 
need made beak penetration 
ta on fruits and tomatoes processed 
still retorts and in continuous 
rotary cookers. These data should 
cover the common variables encoun- 
tered in the ng of these . 
2 U, strength of syrup (i 
any ), can size, retort temper- 
ature, and speed of rotati 

case of rotary cookers). 


From the bacteriological standpoint, 
there is a great deal to learn as to the 
microorganisms that may be responsi- 
ble for spoilage of the various prod- 
ucts at different pH levels, and as to 
their thermal death-time character- 
isties. Only when the most significant 

jes are known and have been 

died can inoculated e 
—1 be made which will 

ata 
tion 


rimental 
e reliable 
applicable to process determina- 

There is, therefore, a broad field for 
research on the processing of fruits 
and tomatoes, both because of the 
great 8 of products, and the 
complexity of the problems involved 
ae ng them to prevent spoilage 
without undue sacrifice of quality, 


RADIATIONS AND THEIR APPLICATION IN FOOD PROCESSING 


Bernard E. Proctor, 
usetts Institute 
of Technology 


Foods are customarily preserved 
application of heat, but th recent ot by 
attempts have been made to sterilize 
foods with little or no heat by appli- 
cations of different radiations. 


Up to the present time, sonic vibra- 
tion has not been found suitable for 
sterilizing foods. Radioactive Ld 
topes do not completely sterilize f 
containing bacteria or fungi, are ex- 
— and may present certain 

Ith hazards. Radio waves and in- 
frared radiations apparently have no 
significant bactericidal effffect other 

rapid 
itself 
, in food 

Practically no heat is produced b 

irra 


diation with ultr light, X- 
rays, and cathode rays (artificially 


uced electrons). Ultraviolet light 
a surface effect only -rays can 
be used to destroy m nisms in 


icroorga 

foods, but the procedure is inefficient 
from the standpoint of power and 
time (10 to 20 minutes) required to 

destroy spore formers. 
Cathode rays destroy all microor- 
ganisms in food products, including 
forming bacteria of the types 
special interest to the canning in- 
dustry. 


food treated will be in- 


Microorganisms can be dest 
by cathode rays in any food medium 
and in foods packa in containers 
of metal, glass, fiber, or Puc, pro- 
vided containers and their con- 
tents are within the thickness limita- 
tions (less than one inch) of the irra- 
Gotten — used to date. The 
const on of equipment designed to 
increase greatly 


de of penetra- 
tion is nearing — — 
has also 


other tissues, 


antibiotics, and materials. 


Studies have been made to deter- 
mine the effects of cathode ray irra- 
diation on different nutritive constitu- 
ents of foods, such as vitamins and 
amino acids, which are affected only 
slightly. ore radiation ene is 
required to inactivate enzymes 
that necessary for sterilization. 


Further experimental work is nec- 
essary before cathode ray irradiation 
can a commercial method for 
food 121 Each specific food 
has to be considered as a special! prob- 
lem, because with some products flavor 
and color changes occur during cath- 
ode ray irradiation which cannot al- 
ways be predicted. 

Oxidation-reduction dyes have been 
successfully used, both itatively 
and quantitatively, as indi- 
cators. 


9 

been found applicable to the steriliza- 

tion of surgical sutures, animal cas- 

— 

f onds or less. The temperature of 
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By C. W. Bohrer, 


Washington Research Laboratory, 
National Canners Association 


Introduction 


te in 1949, there was 

— of interegt in ‘tha cn canning 
Sastre and elsewhere in 
of using the antibiotic subtilin 
mild heat in the — of cer- 
tain canned foods which are now pre- 
served by high temperature process- 
ing. This interest was stimulated and 
maintained by releases and scientific 
papers from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture (1) 
(2) (8) (4), which yoported the suc- 

ul experimental 122 of 

Was that su tilin 

— 42 spores of Clostridium 
botulinum and o ood spoilage 
organisms (3) (4). However, toward 
the a of 1960, a report was made by 
ricu tur and Industria ry, 
USDA, that su ated ce rtaln mite: 
tions in 
sterilizing agent <8). 

Prompted by the releases from the 
Department of Agriculture, the Na- 
tional Canners Association Research 
Laboratories initiated studies with 
subtilin early in 1950. Initial find- 
ings were encouraging, but as studies 
continued the results 
sively more contradicto 
ise that subtilin would destroy spores 
of spoilage bacteria, particularly those 
— L. botulinum, The industry, as well 

s the USDA, was kept currently in- 
8 of significant conclusions from 
ate studies (6) (7) (8) (9) 


he prem: 
to the prem- 


Control Plan 


a guide for the initial studies 
= future researches, a control plan 
for the reservation of 
canned by antibiotics was pre- 
— in cooperation with a. Amer- 

an and Continental Can Com 
This plan is shown in Figure As 
indicated in the plan, * nce is 
iven to botulism stud es, since — 
ic requirement would be the ability 
of the antibiotie to vent elabora- 
tion of the toxin of Cl botulinum. If 
the antibiotic were completely effec- 
tive against botulism, the secondary 
interest would be in the effectiveness — 
the antibiotie against other ro 
spoilage organisms. Should 
be — X. y established with res 
to control of spoilage organieme, nal 
work would center upon technological 
studies, Consideration by other agen 


cies a pest of “the 


industrial p the regula- 
tory phase. 

The investigations with subtilin 
have included laboratory tests and 


N. C. A. EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM WITH SUBTILIN 


inoculated pack studies with both Ci. 
botulinum and a number of organ- 
used in the 
su n 
was obtained ini- 
tially from the Western ional Re- 
search Laboratory of the USDA and 
uently from Merck .— 

and the Commercial Solvents Corpo 
2 
ry n sho same 

degree of potency. 


“Sensitivity Studies 
In the N. C. A. laboratory tests, 2 
objective was to determine the 


first 


To accom AI- subtilin was wep 
— nutrient medium 
le the development of the 
et The organism was 


epheentration to all 
the media and 
at suitable tem- 
—1— development or- 
ganism, All tubes were seal a 
vent evaporation and were bar unt 
occurred or for at least eight 
months. With the exception of Cl. 
all tested were 
from an N.C.A. collection of — 
which had been isolated from spoiled 
canned food. The two strains of Cl. 
botulinum were from Dr. K. F. Mey- 
er’s colleetion at the Hooper Founda- 
tion for Medical Research, University 
of California. | 


The results of the tests in 
media and corn juice wr 
Table 1. The most striking observa- 


tion from this is the 
marked variation in the sensitivity of 
the different organisms to the action 
of subtilin. —4 a — the thermo- 
t Thi ie the 
mesophilic 12 8 re- 
verse of findings on heat resistance 


which show the mesophilic types to 
be more sensitive to heat. Within the 
aoe grou * the flat sour types 
r most sensitive to the action of 
abtili n, while in the mesophilic group, 
putrefactive anaerobic types, 
which include Cl. botulinum, are the 
sensitive. However, the effect 
of the subtilin does not persist over 
an extended incubation period. In 
most cases, growth occurs in tubes 
containin 10’ pp ppm of subtilin after 60 
days’ incubation. Assay tests indicate 


loss of subtilin potency in tubes show- 
ing growth. 


Assay Test 
The marked initial — r of * 


N flat anism to 

assay of the — N. subtilin 
under various test. conditions. Dilu- 


tions of the subtilin to be tested were 
made in dextrose tryptone broth con- 
taining , Brom-cresol purple as indi- 
eator, Spores of flat sour organism 
No. 1518 were added to a concentra- 
tion of 30,000 per ml. After 1 
tion, the tubes were r 5 
minutes, cooled, and incubated at 885 
C. for 72 hours. The tubes were then 
read and the last dilution showin 
growth was compared with — 
of known subtilin concentration. 


Inhibition vs. Destruction 


A second imaportans phase of the lab- 
oratory studies involved tests to de- 
eee tA whether, subtilin acted in such 
a manner as to destroy the spoilage 
isms or simply to inhibit them. 
arlier findings in inoculated pack 
studies and sensitivity tests s 
inhibition. However, in order to test 
the assertion of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, of 
the USDA, that the subtilin-mild + heat 
treatment ie destructive to the spore, 
either initially or eventually as the 
spore undergoes germination, a series 


TABLE 1 
Sensitivity of Various Spollage Organisms to Subtilin (Let-Ne. 326) and Mild Heat (205° F.) in 
Certain Media | 


Test Organiam Subtilin Concentration 
(30,000 spores per ml. o medium) Media Growth No Growth 
(ppm) (ppm) 
F. & No, 180. eres Tryptone broth.......... 01 
Tryptone rod 01 
F. 8. No. 16186. .. Tryptene broth.......... 01 -025 
Tryptone brod .05 
N. thermoacidurans No. 2253........... Tryptone broth.......... .05 
B. thermoacdidurans No. 43-P.......... 00 50 
Corn juice 050 10 
Tryptone broth.......... 0 
2.50 5.00 
Cl. botulinum No. G-... 2.60 5.00 
Cl. botulinum No, 218g. 2.80 5.00 
B. s. Tryptone broth. ... do 10.00 20.00 (growth 20 days), 
Note: The incubation period was 72 hours. However, the above lig organisms have grown in con- 
centrations of 10 ppm after 60 days’ incubation, except as by asterisk (). 
P. A. = Putrefactive anaerobe 
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To determine effect on growth of organisms 
end toxin formation. Initial tests to be with 
Subtilin. Other antibiotics to be tested singly 
er in combination as may be indicated by tests 
tn industry laboratories or 


reports from others | Leberetery 
71 


Control 


The Preservation of Canned Foods by Antibiotics 


nouns 
Plan for Investigating 


lethality of 


Te establich the ab 


food poisoning and spoilage organisms 
in canned foods. 


OBJECTIVE 
or pr ry 1 
antibiotics with soopect te 


As in heat processing, the basic consideration 
would be the ability of an — or 8 com- 
bination of two or more 
with « short thermal process, to 83 the 
elaboration of the toxin of Cl. botulinum. The 
first approach should therefore be to test this 
possibility thoroughly. 


to be 


Type A and B strains 


studied initially. 


— 
Laboratory Laboratory 
7 2 in view of the importance of 


these tests, at least } seperate 
agencies should work in this area. 


: Assuming that antibiotic potency is established 


with respect to the representative types and 
strains of Cl. botulinum, control of best- 


| 


resistant non-pathogenic spoilage organiems 
by the use of antibiotics becomes the next 


— — 


consideration. 


| — 


Work in both the Botuliom and Spilage Studies | 

would primarily include determination of: 
Variations in sensitivity of important organisms. 
Destructive and inhibitive ability of the antibiotic. 


Effects of physical and chemical agents on antibiotic potency. 


1 


— Putretac u ve 


Anacrobes 


Thermophilic Flat 


11 — "Sulfide" 
Anacrobes Spoilage Organisms 


DE 12 


erz 
— Former: 


Assuming that potency is established with 
respect to both botulinum and non-pathogenic 


spoilage organiome, the Program would 
ive two principal » 


1 


INDUSTRY PHASE 


| Chemica! Studies 2 


These studies would be 
principally confined to the 


| Technological Studies | 


laboratories of commercial 

producers of antibiotics or 

institutional research agenci 
* 


| 


| Chemical Composition | 
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Composition of 
Any Non- Potent 
Composition — 
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of tests was set up in the following 
manner: 

Several subtilin concentrations were 
pepuases in plain water and a pea 

fusion medium and spores of the test 
organisms added. spore concen- 
tration used was sufficient to permit 
the recovery of viable organisms fol- 
lowing serial dilution to a point where 
the subtilin concentration would be 
non-inhibitory. Organisms 
were N.C.A. flat sour organism No. 
551 and putrefactive anaerobe No. 


9. The infusion medium 
recommended by A. A. Andersen, 
the Western Regional Research h Lab- 


oratory, USDA, in a personal com- 
munication. The medium contained 
fusion, 88 percent; NaH.PO. 0.88 
on percent; Na ty per- 
cent; Dextrose, 0 0.67 percent; Water, 
66 percent. The pea infusion was pre- 
pared by steaming raw peas in an 
weight — ing liquid 
and pouring ~~ u 
The final pH was — — 
thioglycolate was added =. anae- 
were tested. 


Subsequent to inoculation, the plain 
water was held at room temperature 
and the pea 2 A. was in- 
cubated at 575 2 or 55 
was optimum for the development a of 
the test organism. At 14 
ml. quantities of the media containing 
the spores ‘end subtilin were with- 
drawn and counts of the test organism 
made on dilutions in which the acti 
of the subtilin was reduced to a min 
mum, While there is some, as yet 
unexplained, reduction in the numbers 
2 the test organisms subsequent to 

the initial subtilin mild heat treat- 
ment, the numbers detectable in non- 
nutrient medium remained relatively 
constant for as * 105 cage, In 
the pea infusion age the 
test organism remained 
fairly a (x. time, 
conan ding upon the test organism 
hon ores a parents — 
out IL due to b 
down of the Some. — 
findi with the flat sour nism 
No. 1518 are illustrated in Table 2. 

Other avenues of investigation have 

—— and are being, followed in the 

boratory to ascertain the extent and 
— of action of subtilin and the 
effect of environmental conditions. 
Where peer the principal find- 
ings are ded in the 12 re- 
port of inoculated pack st 


Inoculated Packs 


For the inoculated pack studies, 
peas, corn, chicken soup with rice, 
white potatoes, onions, nyt po 
broccoli, celery, sweetpotatoes, and to- 
mato juice were selected to represent 
packs of products canned in la 

quantity and products not gener 

canned in large quantity because 

quality 2 uring the required 
heat process. The inoculated packs of 
peas and corn were planned and exe- 
cuted in cooperation with the Research 


Effect ° 


* Multiply figure shown by 1,000. 


No. of Spoilage 
Product Packed Subtilin 
and Spores Concentration Cl. bot. #62-A Cl. bot. #213-B 
Can Bise per Can (ppm) (pereent) (percent) 
Peas 1-2 million 20 100 70 
211x304 40 100 4 
1-2 million 20 100 a 
211x400 40 100 24 
80 100 0 
1,000 20 100 0 
Chicken Soup 100.000 20 96 25 
with Rice 80 82 
211x400 1,000 20 83 
* Processed 30-35 minutes at 212° F. 
Note: Where spoilage developed, toxin could be demonstrated. 
TABLE 4 


Organism 


A. No, 3679 
No, 1518 


No. 3679 
No. 1518 


P. 
F. G. 
one 
None 
P. A. 
F. 8. 
None 
None 
P. A. No. 3679 
one 
None 


F. A. No. 3679 


ii: 


TABLE 2 


TABLE 3 
Results of Subtilin-Mild Heat Processing * of Certain Food Products Inoculated with Spores of 
Clostridium botulinum 


88 88 OBE 88 888888 


7 


Ineubation 
Period 
(days) 

180 
149 


— 


: 
* 
Concentration Treatmen 
Subtilin 
n — 120 100 
0 Pea infusion ——negative growth phase 
10 400 248 100 040 —~negative 
— 
— 3070 500.000 100 
broth 
Test 
0 
1 
00 
100 
N 
15 
16 
— 
Organisms 
307x409 one 
, 500 
3 
| 
1 1 
20 
1 mil. 
Inoe 
105 
155 
3 
a 
112400 
50 
A. No. 0, 0 
N 
a 
N 
N 
17 
| 
0 
2 
| 
5 
| 
: 
‘a 


Information tetter 


Divisions of the American and Conti- 
nental Can Companies, 


The selected products were p 
for canning in accordance N 
usual commercial methods or were ob- 
tained fully prepared but unprocessed 
and iced from a local — 2 The 
products were then canned with and 
without subtilin and with and with- 
out I.. with the 
spores of t spo! organ- 
isms. Inoculations with Cl. botulinum 
Types A and B were included in the 
corn, and chicken soup packs. 
ere subtilin was added, it was 
mixed with the brine, water, r or 
the product itself to give to 80 
ppm actual potency on 
weight of the total can contents. A 
20 ppm subtilin concentration was 
the highest used by the USDA investi- 
gators as reported in their original 
paper (8). Usually the cans were 
closed cold in a vacuum closing ma- 
chine under 20 inches of vacuum. In 
the case of soup and tomato juice, the 
cans were closed at about 200° F. In 
several instances, the subtilin-brine 
mixture was added to the product 
under vacuum to enhance product 
penetration, but when no particular 
advantage was observed this practice 
was abandoned. 
When the product was deliberately 
inoculated, the test 722 used was 
one that would find the produet most 


favorable for its development. The 
inoculum, which contained a previously 
determined number of was 


added to the product, ei ore 
or after brining, to give the desired 
spore concentrations per can. The 
ical spoilage organisms used and 
spore concentrations 9 are 
shown in Tables 3 and 4. lle the 
spore concentrations of the spoilage 
types used are not representative of 
ose commonly encountered under 
commercial conditions, they are in line 
with those detected on rare occasions 
during bacteriological surveys. In 
the case of Cl. botulinum, the numbers 
of spores employed were on a par with 
numbers used in studies to determine 
the adequacy of heat processes. 


The heat processes used in the pres- 
ent studies were of the order of 10 
minutes to 35 minutes at 212° F. to 
1005 final center temperatures between 

F. and 212° F. One lot of each 
product tested without subtilin re- 
ceived a | at a commercial level 
for quality comparison. Subsequent 
to the heat treatment, all cans were 
water cooled and incubated at tem- 
— — which were optimum for the 

velopment of the test organism. 
Microbiological assays of the subtilin 
potency were made in test cans during 
the incubation period and on a num- 
ber of cans from each lot in which 
spoilage developed. The assay method 
used was that previously outlined un- 
der laboratory tests. oxicity tests 


were performed on at least two spoiled 
cans and finally on all remainin 
mal cans from each lot inocula 
strains of Cl. botulinum. 


nor- 
with 


Inoculated Pack Results 


of — d chicken 

corn, and chie 
soup inoewlated with spores of Cl. botu- 
linum are shown in Table 3. 


The results of the packs indicate 
that the lowest concentration of sub- 
tilin used, namely 20 ppm, did not pre- 
vent wth and elaboration of toxin 
by CL botulinum Type A even with a 
spore concentration as low as 1,000 
8 can. With heavier inoculations up 

1 to 2 million spores per can, a 
subtilin level as high as ppm was 
similarly ineffective. The findings 
with Cl. botulinum Type B were com- 
parable except when tested in corn 
where high s concentrations were 
inhibited durl the incubation period 
by 80 ppm and low spore cencentra- 
} ie by 20 ppm of subtilin. 
ever growth occurred, botulinum toxin 
was demonstrated in representative 
cans by mouse inoculation, and, in a 
number of instances, antitoxin tests 
were made to confirm the mouse inocu- 
lation tests. 


In Table 4, the results of the sub- 
tilin-mild heat processing of 
food products inoculated with spores 
of typical spoilage organisms are 
presen 


These results show that subtilin 
generally failed to maintain the pres- 
ervation of a number of food products 
deliberately inoculated with — 

were 


only exceptions 

case of peas and tomato juice inoc- 
ulated with spores of flat sour type 
organisms. in peas, the organism was 
simply inhibi since it could be re- 
covered in considerable numbers after 
nearly five months’ incubation. In 
tomato juice, the flat sour organism 
Bacillus t idurans was recov- 
ered after two weeks’ incubation, but 
only in numbers markedly reduced 
from the original inoculum. The lim- 
ited recovery from tomato juice indi- 
cates possible destruction of the acid- 
tolerant flat sour type. 


Where no deliberate inoculation was 
20 ppm of subtilin ap 

sufficient to prevent spoilage in 
products tested except broccoli and 
celery, However, it is noted that spoil- 
age was not always complete even 
where subtilin was omit and only 
the mild heat treatment employed. 


The results of the microbiological 
assays to determine subtilin potency 
during storage of the test packs were 
somewhat erratic. However, the gen- 
eral indications are that subtilin loses 
its potency with storage and the rate 


of this loss appears to be influenced by 
nature the food product to 
which it is added and by storage 


temperature. The rate of loss of 
potency was slowest in white potatoes 
and most rapid in corn. Loss of po- 
tency was more pronounced at 55° C. 
than at 87° C. e temperature effect 
is further emphasized by results of 
laboratory tests which show minimum 


loss of potency at 5° C. and a much 
greater loss at 55° C. The loss 
Foose to be ter in nutrient medium 
in n water. 
have 
potency during storage is 


more pronounced at high pH levels. 
At . of 4.8, subtilin 
to be 


as as 
at 250° F. 
Summary 


tests fur- 
t the anti- 


spoilage t 
foods w are preserved by high 
temperature sterilization. 

Subtilin appears to be effective in 
inhibiting organisms responsible for 
flat sour spoilage in tomato juice, This 

ation offers only limited promise 
of technological use, 0 use 
if subtilin were used as a supplemen- 
tal agent in the preservation of acid 
products, its employment would be only 
as insurance against unusual con- 
by spoilage anisms. 
ese are now controlled wi t ex- 
traordinary treatment in conventional 
canning opera 

Aithough these studies have contra - 
dicted the promising results originally 
reported by the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, the facts emerging from 
the subtilin investigation strongly en- 
courage further exploration 
antibiotic field to discover an anti- 
biotic that will accomplish what was 
claimed for subtilin. 
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RESULTS OF STUDIES ON THE PRESERVATIVE ACTION OF 
_. ANTIBIOTICS IN PROCESSED FOODS 


By J. D. Burroughs and Evan 
Wheaton, Research Division, 
American Can Company 


Introduction 


The canning industry bases its f 
ues on the use 
volves n r re 
food sealed in a 1 ner By suffi- 
ciently high tem ture for sufficient 
time to — the — * — 2 
nary spoilage organisms an - 
ogenic bacteria. The process times 
and temperatures are on meas- 
urements of heat penetration rate in 
each particular food and on studies 


death time of the food spoil 
isms. The thermal death e must 
be related to the particular food under 
study since some constituents of foods 
exert either a bacteriostatic action or 
a bactericidal effect on some classes 
of spoilage organisms. Among these 
constituents are sugars in high con- 
centrations, salt in relatively high 
concentration, and acids including 
acidic substances which regulate the 
natural pH of the vegetables of lower 


pH value. 

Of course, the amounts of these 
food materials which may be pur- 
posely added to assist in the preser- 
vation of food are limited unl 
products of quite definite spec 
characteristics are desired, such 
ickles made from vegetables 
ams from fruits. In the case of low- 
acid foods to be preserved in their 
natural or fresh cooked state, many 
substances have been investigated in 
the hope that a class of materials 
could be discovered which would pre- 
vent the growth of spoilage organisms 
without altering food quality charac- 
teristics and at the same time be un- 
objectionable from the standpoint of 
public health. 


With the discovery of antibioti 
interest naturally arose as to w 
effect these biologically produced sub- 
stances might have on food spoilage 
organisms, As early as December, 
1948, a project was started in this 
laboratory to stud ible food a 
plications of penicillin. Since 
available production of penicillin was 
reserved for the military, attempts 
were made to prepare small quan- 
tities in the laboratory. These efforts 
were not successful in producing ade- 
quate amounts of sufficiently potent 
penieliiia, and the project was held 
n abeyance until commercial peni- 
cillin could be obtained. 


as a possible agent for the preserva- 
tion of milk, r full results being 
published in June, 1946 ( * 


action against 15 aerobic and 2 anae- 
robic s suspensions inoculated into 
milk. Most of the species were 

tive to the penicillin and some were 


th 
le royed. However, fo 
of the agrobes and both —1 


produced fil They 
concluded Ton basis of this study, 
it is coneluded that penicillin has no 
application in the ion of food. 
In combination with mild heating, it 
age delaying 
nonfood materials.” 


During March, 1946, an inoculated 
pack of corn in brine using frozen 
whole grain corn was — at this 
aboratory to study the preservative 
action of penicillin against a typical 
heat resistant spoilage organism. 

trefactive anaerobe, N. C. A. No. 

79, was used as the inoculum and a 
concentration of 10,000 units of peni- 
cillin per 307 x 409 size can was added 
to the brine. All cans, including those 
prepared as uninoculated cont 
swelled rapidly when incubated a 

F. and the study was not carried 
any further. 


Late in 1949, the U. 8. ent 
of Agriculture released information 
about the work being done by Ander- 
sen and Michener (3) using antibiotics 
a —1— — 
as a mode of preserving vegeta 
with improved quality. The heat 
treatment was designed to inactivate 
enzymes, and destroy yeasts, molds 

non-spore forming bacteria, leav- 
ing only the more highly heat resistant 
bacteria to be destroyed or nted 
from growing by the antibi Sub- 
tilin, aureomycin, chloromycetin, and 
lupulon were employed in reliminary 
studies with the work being concen- 
trated upon the most promising, sub- 
tilin. and later results have 
been reported by these same investi- 
gators (4) (5) showing that 5 to 20 
pm of subtilin accompanied by heat- 
periods of 5 to 20 minutes in boil- 
ing water were capable in many in- 
stances of preventing spoilage of sev- 
eral vegetables even when inoculated 
with spores of the thermophilic flat 
sour organisms, Bacillus stearot 
mophilus. Some work was also done 
with a Cl. botulinum spore suspension 
with evidence of a destructive effect 
reported (5). 


The work of Andersen and Michener 
aroused considerable interest in the 
canning industry. It was 
the criterion which must receive first 
attention in evaluating possible appli- 
cation of the subtilin-mild heat pro- 
cedure to canning would be its ability 
to control Cl, botulinum under all con- 
ditions. An extensive cooperative 
project was developed under lead- 
ip of the National Canners Asso- 


Washington 
to study the of the 
subtilin treatment in control CL 
botulinum. In addition to on 
ce project, 

Com s Research Division Gen- 
eral ratory carried out some fur- 


ther tests with subtilin to determine 
whether there would be any merit in 
conside concentrations of the anti- 
biotic h than previously sug- 

ted. e entire field of the more 


spore forming food s 
were also selected for study. 

The work reported here covers Cl 
botulinum inoculated packs of peas 
or corn with 40 and 80 ppm of subtilin 
and with single concentrations each of 
gramicidin, methylol-gramicidin, 


with B. thermoacid 
determine whether subtilin might offer 
a means of controlling flat sour to- 
mato juice spoilage. 


Procedure 


For convenience, a small size can, 
the 211 x 304, was used in all the 
inoculated ks. Vined and clean 
peas were obtained from a commerc 
canning plant and blanched in the 
laboratory. A weighed fill of 165 g. 
per can was used and the fill com- 
with 

rine, or 80 mil total brine and anti- 
biotic solution. After inoculati 
re desired, eans were clo 
under 20 inches of vacuum, proces 

at 212° F. in water, and water cooled. 

For the corn ks, cut and cleaned 
whole kernels of yellow corn were ob- 
tained from a commercial canning 
plant. Cans were filled at the lab- 
oratory with 150 1 of corn and 100 
of 2 percent salt brine, or total 
brine plus antibiotic solution. Closure 
and processing were the same as for 

pea pac 

Listed below are the packs made 
with peas and corn: 


Concentra- Process at 
Vegetable Antibiotic tion (ppm) 212°F. (min.) 


Peas Subtilin 40 and 80 35 
Peas Gramiecidin 100 50 
Corn Baecitracin 40 40 
Corn Streptomycin 40 
Corn Methylol- 100 and 200 40 


These packs were incubated at 85° F. 


Inoculum—The inoculum used con- 
sisted of a mixture of spores of 10 
strains of Cl. botulinum, five of the 
strains being Type A and five, Type B. 
It was believed that if different strains 
of the organism varied in their suscep- 
tibility to antibiot the use of a 
mixed inoculum of type 
be the quickest way to cover this pos- 
sibility. The stock sion was 
diluted so that addition of 0.1 ml of 
the dilution resulted in an inoculation 
of 500,000 to 1,000,000 spores per can. 


4 
at 
factive angel No 679) crew and 2 
ortant antibiotics was review 
— several others whose properties in- 2 
dicated that they might act against 3 
undertaken to determine the thermal tracin and streptomycin. In addition 1 
one pack of tomato juice inoculated ae 
öö.— 
„„ 
‘ood, 
ural 
1960 
The 
— 
2 : 
8 
etry, 
rales, 
Jen. 
otics, 
185, 
A 
"Ure 
1 
gos In the meantime, Curran and Evans aie 
(1) had been working with penicillin 
1950. Ve 
8 
GA. 
» Use 
* studied its sporicidal and sporistatic 


Antibiotic Solutions and 22 
The concentration of antibiotic a 
to each can was based on the 


contents of the can. Concentrated 
stock solutions were prepared so that 
a small quantity, usually 5 ml, would 
furnish the desired amount for each 
can. If the antibiotic received was 
not rated at 100 percent potency, com- 
pensation was made on re- 
. potency to give a solution of 
00 percent activity. 

In order to check the potency of the 
antibiotics in inhibiting the 
of B. stearothemophilus (N. C. A. No. 
1518), the — develo 
by National Canners Association 
Laboratories was used on brine from 
sample cans after processing and cool- 
ing and during the course of incuba- 
tion of the packs. Dilutions of the 
brine are ad to dextrose tryptone 
broth with bromeresol purple indi- 
cator, maintaining a constant volume 
of 10 ml per tube. Each tube is inocu- 
lated with approximately 30,000 spores 
of B. stearothermophilus, heated 5 
minutes at 212° F. and incubated 48 
hours at 131° F. The potency in parts 
per million is obtained from the great- 
est dilution which prevents growth of 
the test organism. 

Toxicity Teste—As a matter of in- 
terest, toxicity tests were run on a 

rtion of the swelled cans from lots 
noculated with Cl. botulinum. In a 
few cases, toxicity was determined by 
II. ml of brine to a guinea pig. 
The other tests were made using intra- 

ritoneal injection in mice to 

rmine the type of toxin present. For 
these tests 0.5 ml of brine plus 0.5 ml 
of either Type A or Type B antitoxin 
were employed. 


Tomato Juice Study—For the work 
with tomato juice, product packed in 
enamel lined cans for about three 
months was used. The required 


kettle. The hot juice was then filled 
into cans in which inoculum and/or 
antibiotic solution had been placed for 
various lots, using a total fill of 240 
ml per 211 x 304 can. The cans were 
closed hot immediately after filling, 
processed 10 minutes at 212° F. in 
water, and water cooled. The cans 
were then incubated at 98° F. 


Subtilin stock solution was added 
to the cans of tomato juice so that 
40 ppm of subtilin resulted. The 
inoculum added was a spore suspen- 
sion of B. thermoacidurans resulting 
in 12,000 spores per ml of tomato juice. 
Counts made after processing and 
cooling showed survival of 350 spores 
per ml of juice. 


Results and Discussion 


The lots included in each pack are 
shown in Tables 1 through 6 r 
with the spoilage results, toxin found 
where determined, and the assay po- 
tency of the antibiotic. These poten- 
cies are shown for selected intervals 
during the course of each experiment. 


Table 7 summarizes the spoilage re- ' TABLE 2 

sults found in this series of experi- 

ments. ' Gromicidin Pack of Peas Inoculated with 
The results obtained with each anti- Cl. botulinum 

biotic included in the test — are Lot No. 3 

ru im 

Subtilin—Table 1, covering — Inoculated'.............. Yes No Yes 

— of —1 than — Packed. ....... 8 — 

usually n suggested for preven . Cans Gwelled........ 

spoilage in vegetables, shows that * | 

much as 80 ppm cannot be depended Days to Last Swell... 3 2 3 

upon to prevent toxic spoilage in Toxin Present........... Tone Toxic A 


At this concentration of the antibiotic, Assay Potencys—2 Days. 2 32 

spoi — delayed 4 

8 ng out over a per m 000.000 spores per can 

of Cl. botulinum developed in these . 

cans throughout the spoilage period. „n 

an otic towa . stearot - 

was, found nthe welled cane 

which developed in this lot. cidin derivative, methylol-gramicidin 

TABLE 1 (see Table 3). With this antibiotic, 
one lot was run at 200 ppm without 

Subtilin Pack of Peas Inoculated with any noticeable inhibition of spoilage. 

Cl. botulinum 


Lot No. 1 2 94 5 ABLE 
40 #0 8 WN 
btilin (ppm) ne Mathylel-gramicidin Pack of Corn inoculated 
Tnoculated!........ Yee Yes No No Yes with 2 
o. Cans Bwe' 1 
Percent Spal, 100 100 0 0 100 
Days to Firet Swell. 5 Concentration of 
do Last Swell, 5 7 .. 8 Methylol- 
Toxin Present..... A+B A+B Notrun B (ppm). 100 200 108 None 
Assay Potency*— Inoculated'......... Ven Yes No Yes 
when peched....0.1 0.1 0.1 .. ., Me Game Backed... 8 
No. Cans Swelled... 24 2 10 10 
ys to Last 
68 8 A Not Run Toxic Toxic 
§00,000~1,000,000 spores per can of Ay Potency*..... 0.2 NotRun 2 
4 500.000 1.000.000 spores per can com of 
* Potency of stock solution of subtilin—0.0 mixed strains of Cl. botulinum, 5 each Types A 
ppm inhibited growth of B, stearothermophilus. and B. 


Gramicidin—As shown in Table 2, n- ppm inhibited growth 
over o otulinum, and even 
control lot which was not purposel Bacitracin—The results of a pack 
inoculated developed 100 percent spoil- of corn using bacitracin at a concen- 
age in two days. Out of two cans tration of 40 ppm are given in Table 
from this lot sampled for guinea pig 4. Here again the lots with added anti- 
feeding tests, one was found toxic, ap- _ biotic, whether inoculated or not, spoiled 
parently from chance contamination at the same rate as the inoculated 


with Cl. botulinum spores, control. 
TABLE 4 

Bacitracin Pack of Corn Inoculated with Ci. botulinum 

Let No, 1 2 3 4 5 
Concentration of Bacitracin (ppm)............ 40 40 408 None None‘ 
Inoculated’... Yes No Yes Yeu Yea 
11 15 10 10 
11 15 10 0 
Days to First Swell 4 4 4 
Days to Last Swell 4 18 4 
A+B A+B Not Run A+B 
/* 2 2.0 Not Run Not Rua 


* Potency of stock solution of bacitracin—0.1 ppm inhibited growth of B. 

The peas had been soaked for 24 hours in a 10 ppm solution of bacitracin at refrigerator temperature 
prior to packing. 

Proc 20 


500, 000-1. 000,000 spores per can composed of mixed strains of Cl. botulinum, 5 each Types A and B. 


minutes at 230°F. 
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and heated to 200° F. in a jacketed | 
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Lot No, 1 2 3 

Concentration of Streptomy- 

ein (bpm) 4 None 
Yes No Yes 
No, Cans Packed.......... “4 13 10 
No, Cans Swelled.......... 20 6 10 
Percent Spoilage........... 100 50 100 
Days to First Swell........ 4 4 A 
Days to Last Swell......... 4 4 
Toxin Present............. A+B Toxic A+B 
Assay Potency*............ 3.75 2 

' §00,000-1,000,000 spores per can of 


mixed strains of Cl. botulinum, 5 each Types A 


Stre in—The results shown 


in Table 5 do not indicate any inhibit- 
ing effect of streptomycin against 
spoilage by the inoculated Cl. botu- 
limum spore suspension. This anti- 
biotic was more effective, against the 
natural bacterial flora of the products 
used, than any of the others tested 
with the exception of subtilin. How- 
ever, 50 percent of the uninoculated 
cans swelled including one can that 
showed toxic spoilage when fed to a 
guinea pig. 


Subtilin with Tomato Juice—Work 
which has been done with subtilin 
tested against ＋ cultures and with 
inoculated subtilin packs has indicated 
that a strain of thermophilic bacteria 
which causes flat sours in low-acid 
vegetables is quite sensitive to the 
antibiotic, It was thought that if 
B. thermoacidurans, the facultative 
thermophilic organism which causes 
flat sours in tomato juice should have 
this same sensitivity, subtilin would 
have a possible application in furnish- 
ing an additional means of controlling 
this type of spoilage. Other o - 
isms causing spoilage in tomato Tice 
are of relatively low heat resistan 
so that tomato juice can be pro 


— than the flat sous 
ype by ng water processes w 
would nab the petaner of the 
antibiotic. 


TABLE 6 
. thermoacidurans 


Lot No. 1 2 3 
Concentration of Subtilin 
( .. a., 40 40 None 
Yes No Ves 
Na. Cans Packed.......... 20 10 15 
No, Cans Checked for 
4 11 
No, Cans Spoiled. ......... 0 0 8 
Percent Spoilage........... 0 0 73 
Days to First Spoilage...... 0 0 18 
Assay Potency*—18 Days... 0.01 0.01 
Months. 0.01 0.01 
' 12,000 spores per ml in can. Survival count 
of 350 spores per ml after processing and cooling. 


: 


The results of the preliminary test 
pack of subtilin in tomato juice are 
shown in Table 6, and indicate that 
subtilin at 40 ppm is preventing the 
growth of B. t urans. Where- 
as spoilage was found in inoculated 
controls ( 8) starting after 18 days’ 
incubation and has develo in 78 
percent of 11 cans which have been 
opened for spoilage examination, none 

the 8 cans which have been opened 
at intervals over a 2-month period 
from the inoculated lot containing 
subtilin (Lot 1) have become flat 
sour. The antibiotic has retained high 

ney during 3 months’ incubation. 
n addition, subculturing of cans when 
opened for examination has failed to 
recover the test organism after 30 
days, when the first cans of Lot 1 were 
examined. This would indicate that 
subtilin may have a completely de- 
structive effect on this species. 


The remaining cans in this pack 
are being retained to determine 
whether longer incubation may result 
in any delayed spoilage. Of course, 
many phases of this possible applica- 
tion of subtilin need to be worked out 
experimentally before its use on a 
commercial scale could be considered. 
Of utmost importance are the public 
health aspects which have been dis- 
cussed in detail elsewhere. No sub- 
stance of this kind should be added 
to foods until all authorities and regu- 
latory bodies are agreed that it may 
be safely used. 


Other experimental phases include 
determination of the smallest concen- 
tration which would prevent spoilage, 
whether the effect of the subtilin is 
actually one of sterilization or merely 
inhibitory, and whether any strains of 
B. thermoacidurans are resistant. It 
is planned to carry out further work 
along these lines. 


Summary 
Experimental inoculated packs of 


peas or corn in brine were prepared 
using the following antibiotics in con- 


(ppm) Inoculum (percent) 
40 and 80 Cl. botulinum 100 
40 and 80 None 
100 Cl. botulinum 100 
100 None 
100 and 200 Ct. botulinum 100 
100 None 100 

40 Cl. botulinum 100 
40 None 100 
40 Cl. botulinum 100 
40 Cl. botulinum 100 
40 None 50 
40 B. thermoacidurans 0 
40 None 0 

73 


unction with 2 at 212“ F.: 
ubtilin, cidin, methylol-grami- 
cidin, bacitracin, and streptomycin. 
The packs were inoculated with a spore 
suspension of Cl. botulinum og | 
5 strains each of Type A and Type B. 
Subtilin in a concentration as high as 
80 ppm permitted 100 percent spoil- 
age in inoculated lots with both 
A and B toxins found present. 
same results were obtained with the 
other antibiotics tested in a single 
high concentration. None except sub- 
tilin even controlled the natural bac- 
terial flora of the vegetables. 


Subtilin and a mild heat treatment 
were used for an experimental pack of 
tomato juice inoculated with spores of 
B. thermoacidurans. No evidence of 
flat sour spoilage has been found in 
the tomato juice which contained 40 
ppm of subtilin. Subculturing of 
treated samples indicates that subtilin 
may have a destructive effect on this 
organism. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE APPLICATION OF ANTIBIOTICS TO 
FOOD PROCESSING 


By H. 5. Olcott, Western 
| Research 


U. 8. Department of Ag 


The use of new preservatives in 
foods has always been regarded with 
suspicion because of the possibility 
that, with long-continued ingestion, 
they may have deleterious effects on 
consumers. The antibiotics, however, 
open a new field for research because 
as d class they are relatively non- 
toxic to mammals although remark- 
— effective as bactericidal and bac- 
teriostatic agents. The work of Cur- 
ran and Evans (J. Bact., 52, 89, 1946) 
with penicillin and milk was the pio- 
neer effort in this field. Workers at 
the Research Lab- 
oratory repo last April that sub- 
tilin appeared to have promise as a 
food preservative, inasmuch as 1 
amounts (10 to 20 ppm) combined 
with a brief heat treatment (10-20 
min. at 212° F.) preserved uninocu- 
lated packs of some v les (An- 
dersen and Michener, Food Tech., 4, 
188, 1960) . Subtilin is a polypeptide 
digested by proteolytic enzymes, an 
non-toxic to rats when fed over jong 
periods of time. No known medi 
use was in prospect; hence the de- 
velopment of resistance to subtilin by 
disease-producing organisms did not 
require immediate consideration. 


The following is a progress 7 
of work done along some of the lines 
that will ire attention before the 
use of subtilin (or other antibiotics) 
could be considered practical. 

In May, 1950, Gerber Products 
Company collaborated with us in a 
test in which an inoculated pack of 
pee puree was canned with subtilin. 

ach 4% oz. can contained 10,000 
spores of P. A. No. 3679. Amounts of 
subtilin up to 20 ppm and cooks up te 
20 min. at 212° F. were used. There 
was substantial spoilage in each lot 
although the cans containing most 
subtilin did not spoil as quickly as 
the others, These and other results 
at the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory and those that were being 
obtained at the National Canners As- 
sociation Laboratories at the same 
time suggested that a more funda- 
mental approach to the problem was 
required. 

In order to be effective, antibioti 
or any preservatives, must either kil 
or maintain stasis in spores or vege- 
tative forms once germination occurs. 
In general, subtilin appears to kill 
spores only when they ‘Tove begun to 
germinate. If the process of germi- 
nation could be made rapid and com- 

lete, and if all organisms were sensi- 

ve, subtilin could effectively sterilize 
the product. 

Methods for inducing rapid 

tw ay have received attention. 


. A. A. Andersen found that 
addition of bicarbonate to 


complete media induces rapid germi- 
nation of botulinum spores in anaer- 
obic plates. This improved 

for making counts has ited re- 
search, but the addition bicarbon- 
ate to subtilin-containing packs has 


In detailed in tions on the 
effect of subtilin with and without 
heat treatment on various food spoil- 
age organisms, we have encountered 
strains both sensitive and resistant to 
very small amounts of subtilin. Of 
particular interest was the difference 
observed between a culture of B. ste- 
arothermophilus, No. 1618, with 
which we had been working and one 
used by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation Laboratories. The latter was 
much more resistant to subtilin. 


Many experiments have shown that 
with any one organism, the larger the 
inoculum the greater the amount of 
subtilin required to prevent —— 
Whatever antibiotic is eventua 
conconsidered for use, some decision 
will be required as to the greatest 
number of spores that will have to be 
taken care of. 


Peas and milk seem to contain sub- 
stances which neutralize subtilin. For 
example, organisms will grow in 
evaporated milk or pea puree in the 
presence of concentrations of subtilin 


tha 
8 

ticles in Cry be 
this effect. 

In contrast to other commodities, 
cans of potatoes which had been inoc- 
ulated with P.A. 3679, B. subtilis, and 
B. stearothermophilus, and heated 10 
to 20 minutes at 212° F. in the pres- 
ence of 20 ppm subtilin did not spoil 
in ht months, although they still 
contained viable spores. The 
anism by which this was achieved will 
receive further study. 


The gradual deterioration of sub- 
tilin during storage is a disadvan " 
if residual spores remain viable. 
Search for an equally effective anti- 
biotic more stable toward heat and 
. —— is being carried out at the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory. So far, more than 5,000 bacilli 
have been screened for the ability of 
—— to inhibit the ae of 

spoilage organisms. these, 
about 130 cultures have now been 
selected for flash culture studies and 
r half of these have been 
tested for antibiotic production. Pos- 
sibly 25 will be found to produce suf- 
ficient antibiotic in liquid culture to 
warrant purification studies. Work on 

lateroeporus is nitia 
fete hoped that such studies will 
eventually reveal antibiotics which 
will have greater ntial value in 
ae those so far 
in ted. 


It 


t 
t fat 


SESSION ON ADDED CHEMICALS 


PROGRESS IN FOOD PRODUCTION AND THE PROTECTION 
OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


H. Thomas Austern, 
Counsel, 
National Canners Association 


Frequently there is far-reaching 
significance in the queries of the 
young. You will all remember the old 
story of the city child who wondered 
how cows could possibily sit on pint- 
sized milk bottles. Yet this absurdity 
pernepe epitomizes the basic change 
n the production and distribution of 
food products that underlies the prob- 
lems we are to consider today. 


For the past five decades have wit- 
nessed the development of ged 
foods. Increased urbanization, vast 
changes in our ways of living, the 
entry of women into the business 
world and the arts, and many other 
causes have contributed to the pres- 
ent-day production, distribution, and 
retail sale of practically every food in 
small unit packages. Most important, 
however, have been the expanded va- 
riety of our modern diet and the 
vastly increased distances from which 
our food purchases are drawn. 


With the ing of the cracker and 
2 barrels, the large sack of flour 
home baking of bread or curing o 
ham, and dependence upon loc —2 
grown fruits and vegetables available 
only during harvest time, have come 
the multitude of canned foods, the 
precooked cereal, and the off-season 
distantly-grown tomato and straw- 
berry brought to you wrapped in 
cellophane. It is not extreme to sug- 
gest that this inexorable trend toward 
the producer-prepared food in small- 
anes consumption packages may some 
day see the end of the fruit and v 
table counter and the local butcher 
shop or fish market. 


Yet, sweeping as have been the 
changes made by pac foods in 
methods of distribution, important as 
have been the contribution to better 
living of the more varied diet they 
offered, and as valuable as have been 
the concomitant improvements in the 
processing and container arts, this 
new pattern has also brought striking 
changes in the legal rules controlling 
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legally controls the composition 
peal 


The area we are invited to 
this ye is only another sector of 
this ad cme front. With the the de- 


scientific of the 


consequent progress in the improve- 
ment of f products. As a familiar 
example, the Mddition of small quan- 
tities of ealeium salts to canned toma- 
toes has given the consumer a more 
useful product. 


Similar the development of or- 


rin — to harvest of better an 
more ndant fruits and vegetables. 
The en of anti-oxidants, of 
emulsifiers. coagulan and of 
various agents 
afforded the consumer not 11 a more 
palatable product but also more 
economical one through the 
tion of waste or other household loss. 
Yet 91105 all ch are improve- 
ments. The substitution of one 
redient for another may result o 
n a concealed cheapening or debase- 
ment of the food. Even where lower 
values are not wholly involved, 
the new ingredient may challenge the 
economie position of existing sup- 
ine yceride orten- 
rface active ingredients 
have demonstrated: But vitally im- 
portant—and unrelated to economics 
—is the threat to the public health in 
the continuous ingestion, even at low 
levels, of new ingredients which may 
turn out to be chronically toxic. f 


Since mest. ot new developments 
in the N of foods 
involve the 1 of highly refined or 
newl substances, this 
publ — — is 


and — - 


“chemical Aae J — the 
original concept of a “poisonous or 
deleterious” ing nt which is the 
language used in the Act. 

Perhaps, ou will that it 
serves to attempt, 
as many do, to ew a distinction 
food inguedionte: ‘Sun 

nts, eating 
hoppers may be natural to — 


ets do not contain cancer- 
Who knows that 


of the liver, and 
If nutritionist had the 
ities, and the 2 
lems, it would be Rar 
rats, for their life om, © 
number of staple food 
considered 


» for at least the 
40 years, and longer in Cones. aoe 


an appropriate funct 
ment to the 


— govern: 
ingredients that are —— 
ous or deleterious where their use 


—7 be injurious to health. The pres- 


ent inquiry concerns the 
mode of there 
should be freedom to utilize any in- 
ent subject only to 1 


or whether the use of a new i 
ermined. necesenily related 


ined. 

is who should finally 
issue-—-a court or in 
rosecution 


— one, 


in 1947 Sir Edward Mell 
and discovered that the f 
ade from flour treated 
nitrogen trichloride produced ca- 
nine hysteria or runnin 
Nitrogen trichloride under the name 
Agene had been used for almost 30 
years as an n agent for — 


confirmation of the Mellanby ex 
ment, and even absent any evi 

that the substance might cause like 
— * in 1 the millin 
bakers, and the manufacturer 
ated in amending the 
so as to outlaw — use. 

When administrative hearin 

resumed on bread standards in 194 
there was brought to light the use 


bread softeners. 


to whether these substances were or 
were not toxic at the levels em 
rmitted a 
to em 


mal shorten ploy lens Toxic ty aside, 
most certainly excited the interest 
the meat industry and as groups. 


by the occa- 
sional death of those who ap plied 
them—raised warranted concern a 

the effect of possible toxic residues. 
Dramatic discoveries as to the effect 
of mineral oil on oil soluble vitamins 
and the acute toxicity of monochlor- 


Not the least of the contributing 
causes of Congressional i he 
been the formal Food and — 


out almost an entire year 246 wit- 
nesses talked over six million he cre 
with reference to some 1,300 2 
in 2 to bring to light the 
150 different chemicals i 
the ravages of several chen. 
baiting th pests and diseases upon 


ry commere 
grown fruit and v. le. If it di 
nothi ples, this lie demon- 


strated the magnitude of the over-all 
pesticide problem. 
Last June a special Commit- 


Resolution 823. The 


chemist, a newspa 

ay, three lawyers. This com- 
mittee 

competent period rings 


were held over 
months, 9085 a print 


Mr. is “ring ve you 

earin 

has thus f reached. th ree conclu, 
sons: 

First, that “the ineveasing use of 
chemical additives in the p 
and processing of food has raised a 
serious problem as far as the public 
health is concerned.” 


Second, that the existing federal 
laws * with the use of y Nae 


safe chemic 
that while “unnecessary ob- 
in food 2 1— 

on an n 

should A be created, nevertheless 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act should be amended to require that 
no chemical or synthetic ingredient 
be permitted to be used until its safety 


time, we are told, when the tomato vies 
was regarded as poisonous. to 
is reel basis for * 
the direct legal action an inju assum at everyth we are ac- eee yo 
consumer against any original manu- castomed to eating is necessarily of . ape 
facturer chargeable with negligence. wholesome. As a recent witness be- „„ 
The historie thumb on the grocery fore the Delaney Committee sug- of i 
scale and the “baker's gested: 43 led Se of its 
ave been replaced requi dec- “ poin hronic ute in at of warm-blooded ani- . 
larations of net E What is hy f cereale mals and its appearance in milk even 
stated the additionally old experience of mankind does not 
asserted in an advertisement—are re- have as much value as appears at first 8 rit 
uired by law to be true. For many t. Who knows that some common = eats: 
s federal standard of identity di roduct 
a we could 5 oe 
minate certain foodstuffs from the 
ti. diet we would not considerably lessen . . 
pe the incidence of diseases of the blood Bas ee 
u- acetic acid led to positive action 7 a 
Ni and to some extent the mass produc- the Food and Drug Administration. ack 
— the 
of 
— 
en e hearings. roun ° : ba 
nd these was canvassed by this group : * 
en 
os- 
uf 
on 
ed 
il — 
ic 
in 
tar 
tee To Investigate the Use of Chemi- A . 
cals in Food Products was authorized ae 
— mine the mittee appointed, popularly known as . 
the even the Delaney Committee, consisted of . 
N or an ad two medical doctors, an industrial . 
in 
ot warrant review mse they 80 
able 
the 
aan 
aw- 
sug- 
rard 
nall- 
ome had been recognized in the federal 
ege- standard of identity. But with the * 
n are not adequate to prot a 
oe the public against the addition of un- ee 
t as 
etter 
they 
been 
8 so-called surface active agents or 
king Considerable argu- 
lling ment, as yet unresolved, developed as 
5 
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has been established to the satisfaction 
of the FDA. 


Yet in view of the far-reaching con- 
sequences of any such amendment, 
the Committee finally concluded that 
everyone interested should be given a 
further opportunity to comment on 


any proposed legislation. 


1 ith 7 
ng with any pro utory 
amendment is to consider how the 
present law operates. No one builds 
a new wing to his house without de- 
termining how it will supplement and 
connect with the existing structure. 
If cross-purposes, and even direct 
contradiction, are to be avoided, any 
thinking about a new amendment 
must be based upon an examination 
and understanding of the present 
statutory edifice. 


To begin with, the present law 
specifically and clearly prohibits the 
addition to any food of an isonous 
or deleterious substance “which may 
render it injurious to health.” This 
is the basic Section 402 (a) (1)—the 
so-called (a)(1)— adultera pro- 
hibition. 


It operates, however, completely 
after the fact. Anyone may an 
ingredient to any food product, an 
anyone may sell a product containing 
any poisonous residue, if he is sat- 

ed that—or even if he does not 
bother to inquire whether—the — 
ticular level of use is non-injurious. 
It is up to the government to establish 
in its prosecution or seizure that 

roduct is both “poisonous or dele- 
ous” and that at the particular 
level of use it may injure health. This 
is a substantial bu of proof, and 
in a criminal case must be beyond a 
reasonable 


There is, however, one other 
in the public health arsenal — 
on p that the added ingredient fl 
poisonous and its use unnecessary. 
For reasons which I su in 
the pesticide discussion last year, 
Congress in 1938 recognized that in 
the case of pesticides some balance 
would have to be administratively 
ed een the necessary use 
certain admittedly isonous pesti- 
— and the protection of the 2 


This process is familiarly 
known as | t of residue 
tolerances. 

Con did so inde 


by penden 

roviding in Section 402 (a) (2)—an 
ts corollary Section 406—that if any 
poisonous or deleterious substance 
were added to any food and its addi- 
tion was not LS ny in the produc- 
tion of that f or could be avoided 
by “good manufacturing ractices,” 
its employment would be deemed as 
adulteration. Only where the FDA 
determined in a proceeding under 
Section 406 that its use was —— 
and unavoidable—and establis 

— — the 
poisonous ingredient supposedly es- 
cape these sections. 


Yet for one unsatisf 
attempt to control spray residue | 
on apples, it was not until 1949 that 
comprehensive heari were sched- 
on pesticides. but re- 
cently concluded and a the most 
optimistic participant believes that 
residue levels will be officially wre 
mulgated before the end of 1951, Even 
when issued, they will cover only fresh 
fruits and vegetables, 


Absent a tolerance under Section 
406, following a hearing in which 
toxicity is examined, the only remain- 
ing legal deterrent is le FDA 
action under Section 1 (2) after 
the product is shipped. To support a 
seizure or prosecution under tion 
402 *) (3) the government has to 
establish that the added ingredient is 

ther poisonous or deleterious and 
that its use is unavoidable. E 
in extreme cases, such as the use of a 
fluoride as a preservative in beer, this 
has been a difficult task. Nor has the 
burden been lessened in those cases 
where clear evidence either of poi- 
sonous character or of complete safety 
is lacking. 


Necessarily, prosecution could be 
undertaken only after some data as 
to acute or chronic toxicity was se- 
2 and 9 existed as 
to whether limited number of 
FDA personnel and its modest bu 
could ever keep 22 the expan 
use of new chem 


he i ients and 
the difficulties of — 


This is not to say that every newly 
developed ingredient is toxic. Adm 
tedly, many are not. Suppliers in 
— instances, and extensively in the 
— — field, have made their own 
nvestigations of acute and chronic 
toxicity. Others have informa 
clea with the FDA the pro 
intreduction of new ingredients. 
Yet in a good number of instances 
many new substances were widely 
marketed and their use only later 
brought to light in standard-making 
roceedings. fear existed-—deeply 
elt by many and considered exagger- 
ated by t error might mean 
not necessarily a dramatic series of 
deaths from acute poisoning, but wide- 
spread public injury through the inges- 
on over long periods of time of mate- 
rials of chronic or cumulative toxicity. 


As I have repeatedly suggested, the 

rden on the responsible canner was 
onerous. He often did not know which 
of the many 8 his grower 
— * employ. In some instances, not 
only was of relative tox - 
icity lacking but there was also no 
— method for quantitative de- 

tion of possible residues. Yet the 
processor remained legall 
—and certainly answerable to con- 
product. 

Both as to residues and direct in- 
gredient additions, to the degree that 
any newly developed substance was 
ina 22 1 such 
as bread or dairy produ danger 
was felt to be greatly enhanced. 


sumer—for the finished 


Of cou whenever a food came to 
be standardized, the permitted use of 
every ingredient came into question. 
If doubt existed as to its wholesome- 
ness, evidence on this point was taken. 
Yet this procedure was believed to be 


both too burdensome and too late. 
Often the testimony and argument 
about the toxicity of minor ingredients 
overshadowed the rest of the standard 
hearing, and imposed a real burden in 
time and cost u not overly 
interested in r use. 


Inevitably, the more widely an in- 
gredient had come to be commercially 
employed, the stron would have to 
be the showing of its deleterious po- 
tentialities before it could be out- 
lawed. By the same token, even a 
convincing demonstration of danger 
to the public health would come only 
after very considerable actual usage. 


Out of all of this has emerged the 
Delaney Committee conclusion that 
the present law is — and that 
the Act should be amended to provide 
for the prior administrative elearance 
of any “chemical additive.” Thus far 
the only draft amendment has been 
that tentatively advanced by the FDA. 


The pattern sought to be followed is 
that of the “new drug” section of the 
law which was belatedly added in 1937 
following 93 deaths from a solution 
of sulfanilimide in diethylene slyeol, 
marketed as “Elixir of Sulfanilimide. 
No new drug could be marketed until 
after FDA 1 of an application 
furnishing full information as to its 
composition, its safety, 
manufacture, pro labeling, and 
other pertinent data. A “new drug” 
was defined as one “not generally rec- 
2 by qualified 

or 


been investigated sufficiently for the 
new use. 

In evaluating the proposed exten- 
sion of this new drug provision to 
foods, few will quarrel with the basic 
principle that any new ingredient 
whose safety is not generally recog- 
nized shou 
use in food. ut agreement as to 
principle merely exposes for further 
study some the perplexing ques- 
tions involved. Since many qualified 
hands, both in and out of government, 
will be hard at work in resolving these 
problems, my task is largely to ex- 
pose them. 

The first job is to define the types of 
ingredient to be i under this 
method of control withou 


to yawn three groups of ingredi- 
ents: 

First, any substance intended to 
preserve or alter any food or any 
characteristic of the food; 


/// 
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9 scribed, or any drug otherwise con- 
statutory blunderbuss that may stymie 
: progress in the development of new 
i and wholly safe food Ir Pres- 
ent thinking limits prior clearance to 
a “chemical additive.” This is defined 


ia 
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Second, any substance to be used, 
whelly in past, 8 See 
any food ingredient; and 

Third, any substance used as a 
Sor any — in 

0 uction, processing, 
or ho ding of any food where — 
nation is likely to result. 

Any substance falling within these 
three ca ries will require prior 
clearance wherever it is not generally 
recognized by qualified rts as 
having been adequately to show 
that it is not poisonous or deleterious. 


Even the casual reader will imme- 
diately discern ee titled to 
embrace only a chemical additive,“ 
the pro definition is far- 
ing. It avoids the argument that all 
things are essentially chemicals by 
shifting the controll noun from 
“chemical ditive” to “substance.” 
The definition of a “substance” is em- 
bracive. Any ingredient added to any 
food will, to some extent, alter its 
characteristics. To some degree the 
use of one ingredient may permit 
lesser amounts of an r thus 
constitute à substitute. Hence the 
residual and really 8 test is 
ent, generally * — 
fied rts as not being poisonous or 
deleterious when used in food. 


Presumably, if the proposed in- 
gredient is found to be universally and 
completely wholesome, this will end 
the — j In this rare insta it 
is doubtful whether an applica 
will be needed. 


agree, toxicity 
composition and level of use. In suf- 
ficient quantities, many commonly used 
substances can kill. A new ingredient 
es J be harmless except in quantities 
which a consumer would reject 
which would have literally to be forced 
down a man’s gullet. In this sense, 
the conpept of a “poisonous or dele- 
terious” ingredient may have to be 
given a popular rather than a scien- 
tific meaning. 


Hence in most cases the basic ques- 
tion controlling the administrative de- 
termination to approve or to reject 
grellen the level off ies intended use, 

ent, evel o n 

and characteristics of the food 
roduct in which the new substance is 
be empl . It is not wholly clear 
that these inquiries are fully focused 

in the pro amendment. The 
formation required to be filed covers 
composition, ingredient samples, meth- 
ods of analyt on, and neces- 
sarily data on toxicity. The applica- 
tion must in addition contain “all 

directions, recommendations, and s 

tions pro for the use of s 

emical additive.” 


Yet nowhere in the proposal is there 
an attempt to define “poisonous or 
deleterious.” Curiously, these 
words have never been defined in 
earlier or in the present Food 
Drug Act. Ju 


aes only to the particular case— 

brought — generalities 
as any su ving “a tendency 
body destro y the vitality of the human 


Yet I doubt that any redaction of 
scientific definitions would be practica- 
ble for ative purposes. One 
man’s meat will still remain another’s 

In determinin n by qual- 

toxicologists—when the intended 

use of an ingredient would render it 

“poisonous or deleterious,” common 

sense must the touchstone of 
good administration. 


Moreover, the relation of the pro- 
new amendment to other sec- 
ms of the Act will have to be more 
carefully considered, As Deputy Com- 
missioner Crawford has pointed out, 
even a wholesome ingredient may be 
80 as to constitute adulter - 
ation. To illustrate the obvious, the 
addition of even chemically pure 
water to canned tomato juice would be 
unlawful. By the same token any in- 
ient whose use was cleared under 
new amendment might still be em- 
ployed to conceal dam or inferior- 
, or to constitute an impro sub- 
tution under Section 402 ib). That 
section, you will recall, likewise pro- 
hibits the addition of any substance 
which increases the bulk or weight, or 
reduces the quality or strength, or 
makes a food product appear to be of 
greater value than it is. 


This protien of the future use of a 
certifi 


and in the proposed 
itive ary As to over-all pro- 
priety of use, a collateral problem may 

found in those cases where the ap- 
plication for clearance seeks to cover 


an entire class of foods. Even where 


someness—of a new in 
used at particular levels, can be cer- 
tified, it is well established that other 
considerations may operate in deter- 
mining whether that use will ulti- 
mately be recognized in a standard of 
identity. As an illustration, you have 
the fact be of soda 


rga 
but has been prohibited in tomato cat- 
sup. Manifestly, prior clearance un- 
new amendment will not auto- 
matically mean the acceptance of 


new ingredient for all possible food 
uses, 
Even more troublesome is the in- 
evitable likely confusion between the 
Section 406—which 


required to be filed, that even an in- 


gredient which is — poison- 
ous or ri st 
mitted 


the new amendment calls for the pro- 
duction of residue data when the ap- 
plication is filed. 

This may raise a host of problems 
whose * im will have to 
be resolved. Lest the technical inter- 
relation of the various statutory pro- 
visions bog you down, let me leave 
with you a single illustration: 


A chemical manufacturer in 
the future develop a new cide. 
It may be fully as effective and yield 
equivalently low residue levels as 
some recognized cide. 
Yet its toxicity may be far less, and 
considerations of public health would 

it residue levels twice those of 
comparable substance. Under 
Section the required level of use 
for crop production—and the res 
permitted residue tolerance—need 
safety. an way per- 
tted tolerance for use of a ison- 
ous substance as a pesticide 4 
posed to be only to the extent that 
use is required. 

When the manufacturer applies 
under the proposed new amendment, it 
would appear that the only relevant 

ion will be to determine the resi- 
ue levels of the new pesticide that 
mark the line of no Ith hazard. 
But this, under present interpreta- 
tions of the existing law, as I under- 
stand them, does not necessarily mean 
that these levels will clear the hurdle 
of Section 402(a)(2). As we have 
seen, that section, together with 406, 
permits usage only to the extent rec- 
ognized as necessary for production 
or unavoidable in good manufactur- 
ing practices. 

If these problems I have outlined 
are not clearly resolved, there may 
inadvertently a popular miscon- 
ception as to how far the proposed 
amendment will go. It will not mean 
that once a new pesticide is approved, 
any product in which its residue may 
be found will likewise always be law- 
ful. It will not end for grower 
or the processor all questions about 
its lawful presence in the harvested 
fruit or ble, or in the canned 

uct. It will not avoid for the 

ture the necessity for further hear- 

under Section 406 for the estab- 

mt of permitted tolerances in 

that fruit or vegetable either in raw 
or p form. 

Nor will the new amendment in any 
way be concerned with some of the 
side effects with which many of you 
are familiar. It will not resolve the 

on whether the use of the n 
ucts m not produce off - fla vors 
which te ie render them subj 


ny 
rer 
nly 
the 
hat 
hat 
ide 
nee 
far A 
een 
5A. 
d is 
the 
937 
‘ion 
col 
ie.” 
1 
ite rather than as a toxic, adulterant is Boe ee 
*. But generally, perhaps you will pointed up by the use of somewhat 3 „„ 
ug” rallel language both in Section 402 „ 
pre- 
the the nontoxicity— that is the whole- 
ten- VV 
» to 
asic „ 
— 
cog · 
its „„ 
* „ 
ified 
rent, 
ex- 
— of 
this 
ymie authorizes the hearings for the de- 11 ‘jonas 
new termination of permitted residue 
Pres- levels. The proposed amendment — seizure. 5 3 
2 gests, both in its definition of a ch Much argument has been engend- i 3 
— cal additive and in the information ered as to whether any new am a ee 
redi- ment should leave the final determi- a a 
nation of these questions of toxicity aoe 
d to to the FDA. Extensive debate has Ae a 
any been had as to whether it would not = 1 
production of a food. In these cases, be preferable to create some inde- a ag 
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gentens board of experts to make 
investigations, or to establish 
some other form of advisory board 
to act as a check on feared arbitrary 
administrative action. These matters 
remain for 


There is, however, one point on 
which a lawyer may venture to ex- 
press an opinion at this stage. Re- 

tedly, it has been suggested that 
the democratic process requires that 
there be court review of any admin- 
istrative refusal to certify a new in- 
gredient. The tentative proposal 
specifies that court review may be 
had. Of course, it provides further 
that the findings of the FDA shall be 
conclusive if supported by substantial 
evidence. There is no public hear- 
ing of the familiar type, and what- 
ever findings are to be made must 
rest, not on affirmative proof of tox- 
icity, but upon the administrative 
conclusion that what has been sub- 
mitted by the applicant is not enough. 
This is what a lawyer calls a nega- 
tive finding. 


Surprising as it may seem to you, | 
would suggest that for all practical 
urposes—and save in the most ex- 
— case of patently arbitrary 
refusal to credit scientific work— 
these proposed court review pro- 
visions are probably illusory. - 
perience demonstrated that even 
re economic issues are involved, 
a reviewing court is extremely loath 
to second-guess the 1 ex- 
rt determination of the FDA. Cer- 
nly where questions of potential 
injury to the public health are con- 
cerned, they will seldom do so. 


All of these questions involved in 
the consideration of this proposed ad- 
dition to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act are of manifest importance to the 
food industry. Few will challe 
9 designed to safe- 

ard public health. Well 

ought-out and carefully drafted 
amendments—articulated with the 
rest of the Act—will serve that end. 
Hastily contrived suggestions whose 
only momentum derives from the end 
sought, irrespective of the reasonable- 
ness the means provided, may on 
m ng pro n the elop- 
4 of better foods. Unwarran 
haste or ineptitude in the formulation 
of a law cannot be remedied by de- 
tailed and perhaps unauthorized reg- 
ulations issued later. 


Fortunately, the Delaney Commit- 
tee has demonstrated a keen aware- 
ness of these dangers, an insight into 
the ramifications of the problem, and 
a novel willingness to explore every 
possibility lest, in its own words, “un- 
necessary obstacles to technological 
improvement in food production” be 
created. If this — respect for 
the democratic process is to be hon- 
ored, it is the duty of each of you 
alertly to follow the Committee’s work 
and to respond to its invitation to 
comment on the proposed legislation. 


Proposed FDA Amendment 


U House 
Committee to In te the Use of 
Chemicals in Neef on No- 
vember 28: 

A BILL 


To amend the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, as amended, 
providing for the ation 
chemical additives in food. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in C 
assembled, That section 201 of the 
Federal Pood, D „and Cosmetic 
Act, as amen (21 U.S. C. 321), is 
amended by adding the following new 
paragraph: 

“(q) The term ‘chemical additive’ 
means ~ substance (including prod- 
ucts resulting from changes in such 
—- after use) intended to be 
u 

“(1) to preserve or alter any food 
or any characteristic thereof, or 


“(2) in substitution, wholly or 
partly, for any food or any ingredient 

or 

n producing, ng, 

— or folding food if such use is 
likely to result in contamination of 
such food, which substance is not gen- 
erally recognized, among experts qual- 
ified by scientific training and experi- 
ence to evaluate the toxicity of such 
substan as having been adequately 
tested to show that it is not poisonous 
or deleterious, or if it is poisonous 
or deleterious and is intended for use 
where a poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance is required in the production 
of goad, that it fo Bat — by 
such experts as having n adequate 
tested to show that it is safe for a | 
use. 

Sec. 2. Section 301 of such Act, as 
amended (21 U.S.C, 881), is amended 
by changing “404 or 505” in subsec- 
tion (d) to “404, 408, or 506”; and 
“404, 505, 506, 507, or 704” in sub- 
section (5) to “404, 408, 505, 506, 507, 
or 


Sec. 3. Section 304 of such Act, as 
amended (21 U.S.C. 384), is amended 
by changing “404 or 506” in subsec- 

ns “a and (d) to “404, 408, or 


Sec. 4. Section 402 (a) of such Act, 
as amended (21 U.S.C. 842 (a)), is 
amended by changing the period at the 
end to a semicolon and adding: “or 
(7) if it bears or contains any chemi- 
cal additive, unless an 1 1 filed 
pursuant to section 408 (b) is effective 
— to such cal addi- 

ve. 


Sec. 5. IV of such Act, as 
— 8. C. 


“Sec. 408. (a) No shall in- 
troduce or deliver for introduction 
into interstate commerce any chemi- 
cal additive as defined in section 201 
(q) unless an application filed by such 
person pursuant to subsection (b) is 
effective with to such chemical 
additive. 


“(b) Any person may file with the 
Administrator an application with re- 
spect to any chemical additive Ar 
to the provisions of subsection 2. 
Such person shall submit to the Ad- 
ministrator as a part of the applica- 
tion (1) full reports of investigations 
which have been made to show the 
toxicity of such chemical additive; (2) 
a full statement of the composition of 
such chemical additive; (3) a full de- 
scription of methods of analysis for 
the quantitative determination of such 
chemical additive in or on food, in- 
cluding animal and plant tissues if 
stored therein; (4) such samples of 
such chemical additive as the Admin- 
istrator may pi meh (5) all direc- 
tions, recommendations, and sugges- 
tions proposed for use of such 
chemical additive; and (6) if such 
chemical additive is pro for use 
where a poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance is required in the production 
of food, full reports of investigations 
which have been made to show the 
quantities of such chemical additive, if 
any, remaining in or on such food. 


“(c) After an application has be- 
come effective with respect to a chemi- 
cal additive as provided by subsection 
(d), the applicant may file a supple- 
mental application with respect to such 
chemical additive setting forth any 
proposed change as to the directions, 
recommendations, and suggestions for 
the use of such chemical additive or 
as to any other information contained 
in the effective application. 


“(d) Unless the Administrator is- 
sues a notice of ring pursuant to 
subsection (e) prior to the sixtieth 
day after the date an application or 
supplemental application is filed, such 

plication or supplemental applica- 

on shall become effective on that day 
for the uses specified therein; but 
the Administrator by notice to the 
applicant in writing may make such 
application or supplemental applica- 

on effective at an earlier date or 
may postpone its effective date to such 
time (not more than one hundred and 
eighty days after the filing thereof) 
as the Administrator deems necessa: 
to enable him to study and investi- 
gate the application or supplemental 
teens. When a supplemental ap- 
plication becomes effective the changes 
provided therein from the original 5 
plication shall thereafter be consid- 
ered as incorporated in the 
application. 


; 
106 
1 Following is the text of legislation Chemical Additives 
peopesed by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, to amend the Federal 
. Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, which 
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“(e) If the Administrator 
after due notice to the applicant 
giving him an 1 for a hear- 
ng, t (1) 8 re- 
ports of which are be 
submitted to the Administrator pur- 
suant to subsection (b), "do not include 
adequate tests by methods reason- 
ably applicable to show that such 
chemical additive is not poisonous or 
deleterious, or if it i * it is safe 
for its nee use; the results of 
such tests show thes . chemical 
additive is poisenous or deleterious 
and that it is unsafe for such use or 
do not show that it is safe for such 
use; (3) the methods of analysis for 
the ‘quantitative determination of such 
chemical additive in or on food, in- 
cluding animal and plant tissues if 
stored therein, are inaccurate or other- 
wise inadequate; or (4) upon the 
basis of the informat on submitted 
to him as part of the app plication, or 
upon the basis of any other informa- 
tion before him with respect to such 
chemical, he has insufficient informa- 
tion to determine whether such chemi- 
cal additive is poisonous or deleterious, 
1 if it is whether it is safe for such 
use, he shall, yrs to the effective 
date the applic — issue an order 
refusing to permit the application to 
me effective. 


“(f) The effectiveness of an appli- 
cation with respect to any chemical 
additive shall, after due notice and 
opportunity for hearing to the appli- 
cant, by order of the Administrator be 
suspen if the Administrator finds 
(1) that 2 in the use of the 
chemical additive, tests by new 
ods, or tests by methods not 
such ap- 
plication effective show that 
such chemical additive is unsafe for 
any use upon the basis of which the 
1 plication or supplemental applica- 

tion became effective, or (2) that the 
application contains any untrue state- 
ment of a material fact. The order 


shall state the findings upon which it 
is based. The applicant s = be ape 
leged at any time thereafter to peti- 


tion for termination of the — 
und the Administrator shall, immedi- 
ately after promot investigation and 
opportunity for hearing, terminate the 
suspension unless he inds that ade- 
quate measures have not been taken 
to —＋ with and maintain the pro- 
visions of the ap ange — and by order 
stating such finding ref to termi- 
nate suspension. 


“(g) An order refusing to permit 
an application or supplemental appli- 
cation with respect to a ny chemical 
additive to become effective, or re- 
fusing to 22 suspension of the of the 
effectiveness of an application, shall 
be revoked whenever Administra- 
tor finds that the facts so require, 


“(h) An appeal may be taken by an 
applicant from an order of the Admin- 
istrator refusing to permit an a geo 
tion or supplemental — 
become ive, or 


nate suspension of the effectiveness 
of an application. Such appeal shall 
be taken by the filing in United 


States Court of Appeals within any 
circuit wherein such applicant resides 
or has his principal place of busin 
within sixty days after the entry 
a written petition specify - 
he. on which the order 
the — be set 
aside. A copy of such petition shall 
be forthwith served upon the Adminis- 
trator, or upon any designated 
by him for that purpose, and as soon 
as practicable thereafter the Adminis- 
trator shall certify and file in the 
court a transcript of the record upon 
which the order complained of was 
entered or shall notify the court that 
further administrative proceedin 
will be held. Upon the filing of suc 
transcript such court shall ave ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to affirm or set 
aside such order. No objection to 
the order of the Administrator shall 
be considered by the court unless such 
objection shall have been u before 
the Administrator or unless there were 
reasonable unds for failure so to 
do. The finding of the Administrator 
as to the facts, if supported by sub- 
any person shall app! e co 
for leave to ~ 1 itional evi- 
dence, and thal show to the satisfac- 
tion of the court that such additional 
evidence is material and that there 


were reasonable grounds for failure 

to 828 such evidence in the pro- 
ceeding before the Administrator, the 
court may order such additional evi- 
dence to be taken before the Adminis- 
trator and to be adduced upon the 
hearing in such manner and upon such 
terms and K as to the court 
may seem r. The ‘Administrator 
may m + is findings as to the 
facts by reason of the additional evi- 
so taken, and he shall file with 

+ gl 2 such modified findings which, 
upported by substantial evidence, 

Shall conclusive, and his recommen- 
dation, if any, for the setting aside of 
the original order. The judgment and 
of the court affirming or set- 

ting aside any such order of the Ad- 
ministrator be final, subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or cer- 
tification as provided in 28 U.S.C. 
1254. The commencement 42 proceed- 
subsection shall not, 


under this 
ess specifically ordered by the court 
to the contrary, operate as a stay of 
the Administrator's order. 


m regulations exempting from 
the operation of this — chemical 
additives intended solely for investi- 
gational use by experts qualified by 
scientific training and experience to 
investigate the toxicity or 

of such chemical additives.” 


THE ADDED CHEMICAL PROBLEM AS RELATED TO 
CANNED FOODS 


By C. A. Greenleaf, 


Washington Research Laboratory, 
National Canners Association 


Introduction 


One last fall, while nei 
throu now number of re Seiew. 
tific published that au- 


28 body, American Association 
Ameri of Science, I 


came upon an article entitled “Food 
of Victor C. Vaughan, 

ygiene in the Univer- 
— of It — to 
be fascinating ing. de- 
scribing in some detai — by 
mussels, fish, meat, 4 and — * 


Prof. paid his respects to 

canned pughan 

“As has been stated, the increased 
countathe f of preserved foods is ac- 
countable for a great proportion of 
the ‘ood poisonin The 

X. of canned foods nvolves 
the application of scientific ean 
and since this work is done 
wholly orant of 17 
remarkable that harmf 
not manifest — 
quently than they do.“ 

This was followed by a brief de- 
2 of the canning process, and 
he went on to say: 


“Nearly all canned jellies sold in 
this country are made from apples. 
apples are mp! with a prepara- 

tion d under th name ‘tar- 
tarine.’ This 1. * of either dilute 
hydrochloric or sulfuric acid. 

e jelly thus formed by the action 
of the Uute acid upon the apple is 
converted into quince, pear, pineap 
or any other fruit that the man 
turer may choose by addition 7 
artificial flavoring. There is no rea- 
son for believing that the Saree thus 
prepared are harmful to health. 


“Canned fruits occasionally con- 
tain salicylic acid in some form. 
There has been considerable discus- 
sion among sanitarians as to whether 
or not the use of this preservative is 
admissible. Serious poisoning with 
canned fruits is very rare.“ 


“One of the most im t sani- 
tary questions with which we are con- 
cern today is that pertaining to the 
subject of canned meats. It is un- 
manufacturers are the 
market articles of is 1 which 8 
decent man — = would eat, and 
which are undoubtedly harmful to 

When the of diseased 
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animals and substances which have 
undergone putrefactive decomposition 
ean be doctored up and preserved by 
the addition of such agents as for- 
— — it is time that the public 
should demand some restrictive meas- 
ures.” 

This is pretty strong stuff, and it 
is 2 a relief to know that it 
was reprinted from The P r Sei- 
ence Monthly for 1899. Indeed, it 
‘was typical of the more restrained t- 
erature on food of that day. 

It was time, Prof. Vaughan said, 
that the public should demand some 
restrictive measures. Well, the public 
did demand and get some restrictive 
measures. Both the Federal Meat 
— tion Act and the Federal Foods 

Drug Act became effective in 
1906 the latter to be laced in 1988 
by the present Federal Food, Drug, 


and Cosmetic Act. In the years since 
1906 the food industry has expanded 
enormously and at the same time has 
steadily raised its standards. Re 

latory officials have from time to time 
paid tribute to the re in 


ualit degree of 
of our 


sanitation 
freedom from 
food supply. 


Chemicals in Foods 


That being so, why are we now con- 
cerned with the subject of chemicals 
in foods? Certainly the subject has 
been getting plenty of attention, both 
in the scientific and technical litera- 
ture and in the public press. Profes- 
sional societies such as the Institute 
of Food Technologists, American 
Chemical Society, and the American 
Public Health Association have es- 
tablished committees to deal with it, 
and some, such as the ——- 
Chemical Society, have held 
on it. The National Researc 
eil now has a r 2 vee — 
tection. One roblem 
Was the basis o — 2 A. anning 
Problems Conferences not long "Ke 
And finally a Select Committee of 
House of Representatives headed b 
Con an yo! of New Yor 
has m holding hearings to investi- 
gate the use of chemicals in food prod- 
ucts. Such an investigation, of 
course, always carries an impl 
tion that legislation will be recom- 
mended th any evils that 
may alee to exist. 


For a com answer to our 
tion about the present interest in 


28 — report of the 
Select Commi 122 may ue read 
with profit. 1 says in 


“Tl. NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 


“The number of chemicals enter- 
ing the food supply of the Nation has 
tremendously in 
pm The rapidity with which sub- 
stances heretofore foreign to the body 
are being a ge in the produc- 


tion, processing, sto „ 
and’ distribution of food is 


toxicolo- 

eis, sts and 

the — that many of the 
— pons added to food 
have not tested sufficiently to 
establish their. nontoxicity and suita- 
bility for use in food. These scientists 
are not so much concerned with the 
acutely toxic compounds whose harm- 
fulness can readil as 
are with the small and insidious 
effects of substances which may pro- 
duce harmful effects only after being 
fed for months or years. 


“Chemicals used in food which pre- 
sent a health prob- 
lem ca as follows: 

“4. ineludin insecti- 
cides, fungicides, acaricides, herbi- 
des, and plan by 


“2. Chemicals used 
tives, antioxidants, mold inhibitors, 
emulsifying and other agents ad 
to food during processing or storage. 


“8. Chemicals used to wash uten- 
sils in food production, processing, 
and wrapping. 

“4. Wax coatings, 
cizers, and other ingredients food- 
packaging materials. 

“A witness for the Food and D 
Administration testified that over 
chemicals are — have been used, 
or have been s tod for use in 
foods. Of this tote it has been esti- 
mated that 704 are in use today, and 
that of the 704 chemicals only 4 
— — to be safe as used. 
Thus 276 
— 1 in food today, 
the safety of which has not been 
established to the satisfaction of the 

and Drug Administration and 
other froupe concerned with 
the health and safety of the public. 


19 addition to the public hazard 
resulting from the use of toxic chemi- 
cals in foods, there are indications 
that some c icals are being used 
in food which the nutri- 
tive properties or are 

added to foods as 42 for nu- 
tritious ingredients. The select com- 
mittee has only had time to 4 

ate one aspect of the latter 

, the use of chemical 22 

to replace natural fats in food items. 
This will be discussed in another sec- 
tion of the report.” 


Delaney Committee 


The De Committee or Select 
Committee to Investigate the. Use of 
Chemicals 4 Food Products was au- 
thorized under House Resolution 323 
(Sist Congress, Ist session) to cover 
pretty much the same subject matter 
as that of our conference this morn- 
ing, namel cals in foods, de 
ci and — — and fertilizers. 
In its nearing from September 14 

to December 15, 1950, some 72 wit- 
1 were heard, and in addition 
2 letters, statements, memoranda, 
ut into the record. The 


were 
— tnesses were asked for 


their attitude toward new legislation 
which would place 24 on the in- 
troduction of chemicals in food pro- 
duction or processing and require 
advance p of their safety to pub- 
lic health before they could be used. 


Some of the witnesses undertook 
to define “chemicals” for the purpose 
of the Committee’s investigation. A 
parently the word can be defined 
a 28 of ways, but in the context 

nvestigatlon it became evi- 
Sent that the most important attri- 
bute of a chemical is the amount of 
information available as to its 
ity or saf in the amounts and cir- 
cumstances in which it would be used. 
Thus some substances, such as * 
mon salt, although chemicals,“ 
clearly innocuous; others may be 2 
toxic that their use is out of the 
ion. Some, “although toxic in 
amounts, may be safe under 
the conditions and in the amounts in 
which they would be — while for 
others dence of safety may be 
insufficient or rw 74 * hear - 
ings there a pas of testi- 
mony as to the nature — extent of 
testin . would be required to 
— X the safety for use of a pro- 
ubstance. 


Canned Foods 


What has all this to do with canned 
foods? That is the question that Dr. 
E. J. Cameron, Director of the N.C.A. 
Washington Research Laboratory, un- 
dertook to answer when he appeared 
before the Delaney Committee on De- 
cember 1, 1950 to give testimony and 
file a prepared statement (3). 

He had in mind, of course, that the 
Committee’s interest was in estimat- 
ing the need for additional legisla- 
tion, specifically an amendment to 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act to require advance screen- 
ing of chemicals. Much of his state- 
ment was therefore devoted to a re- 
view of the ingredients in the various 
classes of canned foods and their 
status under existing laws and stand- 
ards. In this w — e area of inter- 
est was considerably narrowed. For 
example, it was pointed out that: 


(1) In the case of canned * 
covered by standards of identity, in- 
eludi great — 4 and 

rmissible ingredi- 
already been screened in 
the standardization procedure. A 
— ingredients for these p 
ucts would have to win approval by 
same means. 

(2) Many other canned foods, al- 
though n standardized, are of 
such a 2 that the ques- 


tion of chemical in jents (that is 
"added 


A does not po except in 
most speculative sense. 

Canned meats, an 
canned foods, are porta 
control of composition and —— 
by the Bureau of Animal 
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which 2 the Meat I on 
Act. All ingredients must ap- 
— by that Bureau, which always 
considers their safety to health be- 
fore granting approval. 

the references to individual — 15 
ents, most of which are recognized 
the various standards of identity, and 
are familiar to everyone who ho is at 
all conversant with canning tech- 
nology. They are clearly not the 
type a “chemical” about which con- 
the witnesses who a 
they were described 2 
statement only — 


r. Cameron's 


anced "picture. of 


tion can 
foods. 
He 


did, however, point 

of the “added chemical” prob. 

em as being of concern to 

industry, one of them I 7 
develo and other more 

a pesticides, regarding 
there is, of deal of 


“The problem of pesticides, pa: 
larly 1—5 new thetic — 
cides, is one that affects all agricul- 
tural products for food use rdless 
of the form in which they may be mar- 
keted. Fresh, frozen, an — 4 fruits 
and vegetables are affected in varyi 

From a public health stand- 

point the presence of such residues 
would be expected to offer test 
hazard in the marketing of tres fruits 
and vegetables where the consumer 
may eat the product with little or no 
attempt being made to — it. 
Where the food is processed, p 
tory treatment m may satisfactoril y re- 
move certain residues, such as the 
arsenicals, but only partially remove 
others, such as the organic insecticides 
benzene hexachloride and DDT. 

“The unavoidable presence of pesti- 
cide residues is 4. as the most 
important facet of the added chemi- 
cal problem’ as it pertains to canned 
foods. At great cost, residue removal 
studies have been in progress in the 
industry for several years and are 
being continued. a — roperly in- 
formed person would complete 
removal of the — X. of all pesti- 
cides that are now in use. The con- 
sumer and the food industry alike 

eo ropertles o 

er and their residues before they 
are used for food crops. 


is recent Food the — 2 
‘ood and D thinking 9 
— — will ela inking on a this 


— — — 
guidance for 

such ations as may be cnnouneed 
will apply only to those pesticides that 


dered at the 
be subject to, change 


where new toxicological evidence 
become available. 
des in 


“The great number of 
present use results | y from re- 
search developments of the —1 — 
years. If we take this 1 ir 
a guide we may expect that in the 
next few years manufacturers 
K many more such chemi 
particular in the chlorinated hydro- 
carbon — organic phosphate groups. 
Under existing procedure these addi- 
to the — list 
cause another pesticide ring 
2 called within a few years. I am 
— — that who expended 
time and cent hearing extent required 
A would not look 
ition a few 
d they care to 
ace another period of doubt concern- 
official attitude on new pesticides 
pending such a hearing. 


“If new legislation of the kind under 
consideration could be applied effec- 
tively to an advance screening that 
would lead to approval of particular 
pesticides, food processors would be 
relieved of certain very definite wor- 
ries incident to the unregulated use of 
such compounds, The ey of 
specific information regarding 
ted use and tolerances would make 1 
— of horti- 

cultural rocessing practices to 
meet the public health objectives. 


“It is recognized that the p peotesting 
of 1 a on the large scale that 


indicated by the recent developments 
in this area would be time consuming 
and expensive. Nevertheless, adoption 
of a new pesticide should be 1 — 
on reasonable evidence that its use 

not create a Ith hazard. 
Otherwise the advance in horticul- 
tural practice that is promised by 
use of the pesticides may be in con- 
flict with public health considerations.” 


As to antibiotics, Dr. Cameron re- 
viewed the developments which had 
aroused interest in the proposed use 
of subtilin in conjunction with mild 
heat as a means of preservation of 
eanned foods. Research investiga- 
tions during the pres year have 
greatly dimmed the for any 
early application of th principle, 

there remains the lity t 
some will eventually 
that should occur, a 

immedi- 


roblems would 
ately call jer solution. It would have 
to be determined, for instance, whether 
the antibiotic is toxic, whether it in- 
terferes with bene 


athogenic bacteria, 
obviously undesirable if the same anti- 
biotic were used therapeutically. Also, 
there would be the obstacle of cuteting 
food standards limiting optional 
gredients. Use in canned 


„but 

finally, there 
1 no a 

tion to fruits, since tee — 


heat treatment would be in itself suf - 
ficient for preservation. 


This leaves for consideration the 
low-acid nonseasonal and vegetable 
alties, and seafoods. Some of 
years in the standa on program, 
and in the meantime, it is not clear 
what controls would be available 
should some commercial application of 
=—- in food — be con- 


Conclusion 


In the Delaney Committee’s interim 
report x to above, it is stated 
that the evidence so far presented in- 
dicates that existing Federal laws 
dealing with the use yA chemicals a 
food are not adequa protect the 
public inst the addition of unsafe 
chemicals.” It also points out that 
many of "the witnesses had advocated 
8. amendment to the Federal Food, 

rug, and Cosmetic Act generall 
ont ar to the “new — section 


that Act, whereby p ents of a 
chemical additive r required to 
furnish satisfacto ——e of its 


safety. To — 
an opportunit 

recommended “hat he "investigation 
be continued, and the House 2 
resentatives recently approved 
recommendation by — 
Resolution 74 reconstituting 


committee. 


— 23° at = crystal 


— we can see a strong suggestion 
that some sort of amen mt to the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act will 
be recommended to Congress. Should 
this be enacted in anything like the 
= body the 
pose on some respo 
for determining whether a substance 
to be used in production of food or 
added as an ingredient is really 2 
from the consumer’s e That 
this is no mean task is clear from the 
testimony of various toxicologists and 
pharmacol a who have estimated 
to 10 years for 
— 1 toxicity 


ize that whether or not 


this responsibili 5 Ss fixed by law, it 


exists in fact. r, there may 
well be room for diverg 
to who should un 


1 osing, let me refer 
to the article by by Prt. Vaughan n which 


only of the p that has been 
made in that time. Yet if we ar- 
ran Prof. Vau 8 


of the la years. One is 
tem Ze te as to whether 
the Delaney if read 
in the year 2003, will as strange 


— 
* 
in- 
—1 
— 
— = 
„55533; 
wr 
cir- 
sed. 
the 4 
in 
for 
— 
psti- 
t of other testimony in the Committee’s 1 5 
i to record. To quote the statement: a vee 
“Pesticides 
nned 
Dr. 
un, 
De- 
and 
th 
t 
itate- 
a re- 
nter - = 
t: 
in, 
„„ 
s, al. bacteria, and whether it creates re- Having in mind that this was written 1 8 
re of 52 years ago, we are tempted to think Bs Tie 
quer 
hat _is 
and the report 0 e Velaney Uom- 
mittee in parallel columns, we 
would be at the discretion of the Fu- ee certain faint similarities in spite ox. as, 
„ 
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as Prof. Vaughan’s remarks do now. 

The canning industry has a stake 
in this matter of chemicals, particu- 
larly with regard to pesticides, and, 
as the pro use of antibiotics 
demonstrates, with regard to possible 
developments in the future. As mat- 
ters stand now, there seems to be no 


materials used as ingredients in 
canned foods; most of have met 
formal approval, and we believe all 
of them have a clean bill of health on 
the basis of existing knowledge. At 
the same time we should all benefit 


from a clearer fixing of responsibi 
for determining tire safety of a4 
terials used in producing our foods. 
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PROBLEMS IN A PEST CONTROL PROGRAM 
FOR THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


By Charles E. Palm, New York 


State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University 

Pest control is a ized phase 
of almost any modern cultural pro- 
duction program; its importance has 
long been recognized by producers 


and processors of our food and fiber. 
Within the past decade it has become 
. important for the canning 
8 @ spec requiring 

— and experience of a wide 
group of cooperating specialists. Our 
rapid advances in the technol of 
pest control have brought not only an 
— of the most effective pesticides in 
our history, but with them new prob- 
lems, ineludin safety precautions to 
the users of these materials, ible 
off-flavors that some insectici ma 
cause in treated commodities, chemic 
residues remaining on the crops at 
harvest, new methods of application, 
the development of resistance to in- 
secticides by certain insects and mites 
as well as other interrelated problems. 
It is for these reasons, if for no others, 
that we might well pause for a few 
moments to examine some of the cur- 
rent problems of applied entomology 
here at the mid-century mark. 


May it be assumed for purposes of 
discussion that we consider insect con- 
trol in relation to the canning indust 
as being divided into two parts: (1b 
those insect pests that attack the 
growing ye and cause direct losses, 
or render the commodities unfit for 
—1 — due to contamination of 
nsect fragments, and (2) insects that 
may cause trouble in the processing 
— and result in accidental con- 

ination of the food products during 
processing. Since this latter group 
constitutes a phase of plant sanitation 
and is not a direct responsibility of 

producers of raw products, 
I would prefer to recognize it as being 
an —— problem but devote my 
remarks more to those pests that are 
present in the growing areas. 


I am 1— — that the ry who 
a some years 
ago for control of the Colorado potato 


beetle little realized what an important 
era they were initiating in insect con- 
trol. It has been through the use of 
chemicals formulated as insecticides 
that many of the consistently hi 
yields of commodities have been ma 
＋ e. We realize that pest control 
s only one phase of production, but in 
many instances it may be a limiting 
factor. No matter how well 
282 is fitted, how the 

ow complete the fertilizer, if insects 
and plant diseases are not controlled, 
many crops cannot be produced profit- 
ably or fit to be marketed, With the 
all-out demands for maximum produc- 
tion during the last war, many Ameri- 
can farmers realized for the first time 
the extent to which insecticides were 
of value to them. Now we seem to 
be in a period of what has been de- 
scribed as prolon tension, when 
once again production is being called 
for and with labor as one of the 
scarcest commodities, the farmer must 
adjust his schedules to make the most 
of his time and effort. We may face 
shortages in supply of some pesticides 
which will cause careful consideration 
of alternate materials that must fit 
into control programs. Those of us 
in the Extension Service and pare, 
tural Experiment Stations feel that 
we have an — aaa as well as a 
rivilege of work ng closely with the 
armer and those for whom he pro- 
duces, to make the most of our recent 
advances in the field of pest control. 


If I may draw on experiences close 
to home for a moment, I would like 
to describe a part of our New York 
82 with the canning industry. 

he College and Experiment Station 
staffs have been fortunate in having 
a long period of close working re- 
lationships with the food processi 
indu Ay 
ence the growers who produce 
the raw products. It has been our 
established policy to conduct much of 
our research on farms of individual 
growers where problems exist and to 
solve them as best we can with their 
cooperation. Some three years 
the Association of New York 8 
Canners asked the administration of 
the New York State College of Agri- 


culture at Cornell University if we 
would undertake a two weeks’ training 
school for selected field men from 
various member nizations of the 
New York State Canners. We con- 
sidered it a real privilege to meet with 
actical field men daily for the 
two weeks’ period and to „ to the 
best of our ability, to explain some- 
thing of the basic problems of ento- 
mology, plant pathology, agricultural 
economics, plant b ng, and vege- 
table crops production. In entomology 
it was the first opportunity that some 
these men had ever had to look at 
an insect through the microscope, to 
learn how they breathe, feed, and re- 
11 — the basic we 
went into s pests 
of canning crops in which they were 
interested, for example, pea weevil, 
pea aphis, cherry corn ear- 
worm and the like. We an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the pros and cons of 
the newer insecticides, the residue 
cture, safety precautions on use, off- 

vors, and so on. Movies gave us a 
chance to bring out the principles of 
some of the newer application equip- 
ment. This course ran over three 
years with a two-week pore each 
— Obviously, we benefited greatly 

rom exchanging ideas with these men 
from the industry and gained a better 
appreciation of their point of view. 
I feel that they too left with a broader 
concept of some of the problems of 
control which will benefit them 
n their day-to-day contacts with farm- 
ers during the growing season. 

We are living in an where per- 
fection is the „ We like to do 
things as quickly as possible, The 
consuming public wants produce that 
is of top uality and free from pests 
or 1——. From the viewpoint 

s a joint respon 0 
own field staffs, the farmers, the Ex- 
tension Service and research 8 
of government and industry. It is 
industry that supplies the insecticides 
and application ui mt, the re- 
search workers all groups who 
evaluate them, and in turn the Exten- 
sion Service and technical service men 
of these agencies that bring home to 
the grower the recommendations on 
use within a given area. Last, but 
not least, it is grower himself who 
must either apply these control meas- 


Since 1939, the Papegtnente of En- 
tomology, Plant Pathology and more 
recently Agricultural Engineering of 
the Geneva and Ithaca Stations of 
Cornell University have held an an- 
— — 
each year for the purpose of presen 
ing to the agricultural pesticide and 
application equi t industries in- 
in New York agriculture, the 
highlights of our research of the cur- 
rent season and our pesticide recom- 
mendations for the coming year. The 
conference gives the industry an o 
portunity to know how their 


— 


FERS 


— 
= 
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in our experiments and also 
early notice of our recommendations 
in event Leng / plan to supply materials 
to growers in the state. It is another 
phase of the cooperative program 
which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in the complicated picture of 
pest control. 

There is need for a better under- 
standing on the part of some growers 
of the necessity for ucing crops 

insect infestation where 
these crops are to be sold for process- 
ing. Last fall I watched a freezer 
plant reject Brussels sprouts and broc- 
coli based on the analysis 
— * for contamination by cabbage 
aphis. Needless to say, it was not a 

— experience for either the pro- 

ucer or processor. Both wan 
to do business. The loads of sprouts 
and broceoli that were rejected reduced 
the pack of the processor and did not 
make the farmer feel good either. One 

en spro ng grown 
a few lice and hereafter he would sell 
to the fresh market. The processor 
felt that he should not be held to cer- 
tain purity standards when the fresh 
market acce produce below those 
standards. The solution to the prob- 
lem is one of better understanding and 
planning. Growers will have to learn 
that their produce for the processor 
must meet certain standards regard- 
ing freedom from insect contamina- 
tion. In order to meet them, a control 
program will have to be planned and 
carried Gren from the time the 
plants are set in the field until harvest, 
— for bugs even before bugs 
exist. If they wait until aphids show 
up before start to treat, it — 
be too late. e insecticides th 
use need to be chosen with relation to 
possible residues at harvest. Their 

rayers have to be adapted to hit 

e under side and lower parts as well 
as the tops of the plants. They must 
have a schedule for application worked 
out in advance. With joint effort be- 
tween the grower, canners’ field men 
and the Extension Service, a problem 
of this type can be solved sa’ 
for all concerned, 

There are certain basic considera- 
tions relating to pest control that the 
top qualit prod 

Pq * u m injury, 
residue and pest contamination "tn 
order to maintain purity standards. 
In New York we have two of 
responsibility for insect control, one 
in which the canner assumes pri 
— for organizing, timing 
an “ppl ing the 
This is illustrated by the pro- 
gram for the pea weevil where the 
canners employ field entomologists to 
determine the infestation and direct 
the plane applications for its control. 
A similar situation exists with the pea 
aphis. The other and more 12 

of responsibility rests with the 
individual „ and is well illus- 
trated by fhe control of the cherry 
fruit flies on cherries grown for proc- 


coving, One should add the custom 
operator who will apply insecticides 
for either the canner or the grower 
and you have a field of operations that 
is expanding ra <A in some areas. 
in Florida and California, grower 
operatives p r own 

control services for their members. 
This type of operation seems to be 
particularly effective in the control of 


One of the responsibilities of the 
Experiment Station and Extension 
Service is the preparation of recom- 
mendations for insect control to suit 
the major needs within the state. The 
farmer is not nized on a corpora- 
tion basi — 

build up his state colleges 

and experiment stations to work as a 
—— agency to evaluate his problems 
partially. Speaking as a member 
of one of these stations, I can truth- 
fully say that we feel a responsibility 
to all growers and processors, and in 
fact, we desire to be of help to anyone 
who has an insect problem. There are 

on produce grown for 

fresh market which may not be in 
accord with the thinking of the proc- 


trees 
with the thought that sooner 42 1 


fect right to include BHC in its recom- 
mendations for those who may need 
it, but at the same time it has the 
responsibility to point out to all grow- 
ers who plan to sell their crops to proc- 
essors that BHC should not be used 
in their schedules. To accomplish this 
type of program a close liaison must 
be maintained between the processors, 

research and extension workers, 
to make known the restrictions that 


may be gi 
because of off-flavor, lack of suitable 
analytical methods for determini 
residues or other logical reasons, e 
in the stations have had wonderful co- 
ration thus far and hope that as 
food processing indu develops 
new methods for insecticide residue 
determinations, we may be kept in- 
formed since they may have a bear- 
ing on future ae 
Another type research program 
that exists to some extent between the 
canners and the state and federal 
stations is the probing of 


that might cause trouble in 
future. We have been to co- 
operate with the Nati Canners 


Association in treatment of experi- 
mental blocks of various crops with 
different insecticides. When harvested, 
these were carried through commer- 
cial processing res and then 

ts for flavor, etc. 


various 
cooperation has been used to 


in te the ilities of pest 
contamination. Many of our experi- 
ment stations have pest control 
grams in — 2 — with the Divi- 
sions of F Processing and Home 
Economies, where cooking tests and 
taste panels are an integral part of 
the pest control research. This 147 
ticularly true of insecticides in 
the soil for the control of wireworms, 
grubs and other pests. In New York 
we have trouble with our native white 
grubs in strawberries. In an effort 
to improve on the recommended con- 
— with, lees as 
n me, a number of organ 
insecticides are being tried. The pro- 
expands the determina- 
n of insecticidal efficiency of a given 
material. Each material has to be 
checked for possible effect on the flavor 
of the fresh berries and the flavor of 
the canned and preserved fruit six 
months after processing. 2 
chemical residue determinations 
on the berries to see if there 
is absorption of any of the materials, 
After this program is carried through 
with strawberries, then consideration 
must be given to other canning crops 
that may be grown in the rotation on 
land that may be treated, In the area 
of which I speak, green beans and 
tomatoes fit into the rotation. This 
example may serve to illustrate what 
is happening in many areas in trying 
to anticipate trouble with pest con 
recommen be in a 
to avoid it. 


Application of insecticides poses a 
which is of growing impor- 
ce, namely safety to the y= ged 
and avoidance of insecticide drift to 
areas beyond the boundaries of treat- 
p n use 
cides may on the canner if he is 
conducting the m. Pollination 
of many crops is largely dependent 
upon insects, The honey bee is the 
species most widely used to insure 
adequate aid in the set of fruit, beans 
and other crops needin llinators. 
A number of regions e country 
have already had trouble from bee 
poisoning due to the drift of toxic 
materials into areas where bees were 
working. In New York after a joint 
conference with beekeepers and fruit 
growers, the Extension Service elimi- 
nated lead arsenate in the pre-blossom 
spray schedule for apples and thus 
corrected one of the most serious 
sources of bee poisoning. Now we are 
concerned summer applications 
of several of the newer organic in- 
secticides since much of our farming 
is cut up into small acreages of diver- 
sified crops and drift can easily go 
over into pasture or f 
Lawsuits are bound to a from 
growers who do not wish to have their 
pastures or other crops “treated” ac- 
by drift from their neigh- 
bors’ application. Dust formulations 
applied by aircraft can pose a prob- 


MA I feel that insec- 
ticide is one of our growing 
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lems that is a long way from 

ng solved and it deserves careful, 
constructive attention from the exten- 
sion service, the canner, the 
operator and the farmer who may be 
applying the materials. 

There have been several deaths and 
near deaths in recent rs from the 
use, or perhaps I should say, misuse, 
of a few of the more toxic of the newer 
insecticides. Industry has taken a 
definite and commendable step in la- 
beling, cautioning, in fact asking that 
unless proper precautions for safety 
can be obse in applying a given 
material that it be returned; yet there 
is still a tendency on the part of those 
applying insecticides to depend too 
much on their own experience and be 
satisfied if they are lucky—to feel that 
the use haza are ove It 
gives one the creeps to see a plane 
crew handling a phosphate insecticide 
without respirators and see the pilot’s 
exposed face covered with a du 
layer of the insecticide as he wipes 
his goggles while the crew loads the 
hopper for the next trip. The I 

m for safe use is as important 
y as ever, 1 more 80, since 
there appears be a growing care- 
lessness in handling some materials as 
ple escape injury. We have had 
the story thrown back that “you said 


that about DDT at first, but nobody 
got hurt with it either.” Where it is 

ible to demand safety precautions, 
they should be demanded. We must 
continue with an educational program 


and urge safe use of toxic chem 


Growers in producing crops for 
ing are naturally 2 as 
the processor, in quantity and qual- 
ity of the crop. Both want to a 
good job and make a little money if 
possible, and there isn’t anythi 
wrong in that either. There are - 
nite plans in a growers’ schedule for 
roduction of a crop for 
t may differ from those that migh 
be used if the e were going to an- 
other market. ese cut across the 
board in fertilizer — varieties, 
time and method of harvest, selection 
of pest control methods. and so forth. 
Perhaps the degree of finish on fruit, 
for example, does not have to be as 
high as for fresh market competition. 
It is my understanding from visiting 
in citrus areas in Florida that this is 
true with oranges and grapefruit and 
certainly it is true for apples in our 
own area. We still recommend | 
arsenate for cherry fruit fly control on 
cherries for processing because — 
ers can apply it with confidence of con- 
trol and processors know that they can 
remove any residues before process- 
ing the fruit. I see no reason to 
change from older, established meth- 
ods of pest control unless there is a 
definite and particular reason, nor is 
there need for paying for extra finish 
when it does not in any way improve 
the quality or quantity of the product 
for processing. It is interesting to 
note that for a three-year ave 
1946-1948, in New York, the following 


tages of our fruit crops went to 
the processing market: apples, 48 per- 
cent; pears, 0.4 percent; sour cherries, 
88 percent; sweet cherries, 80 percent; 
grapes, 90 percent; hes, 0.0 per- 
cent. We have kept these facts in 
mind in developing spray programs 
for pest control. 

The matter of ts as they 
affect purity standa is a problem 
that is important. Contamination can 
occur from infestations during Jer. 
ductions of the raw products or dur- 

the time of n The 
entomologist is working with the pro- 
ducer to minimize his cause for trou- 
ble and with the processor to prevent 
infestations around the p 
plants. It is, and always will be an 
ever present problem since insects are 
as much a part of this world as man 
himself. Because of the necessity for 
purity standards of the highest t 
all ways to reduce ible sources 
contamination must be under contin- 
uous scrutiny along the prod 
and processing lines of operation. 

We have heard about chemical resi- 
dues on crops at harvest and their 
possible toxic effect to man and other 
animals consuming them. National 
attention was given to residues of 
arsenic, lead and fluorine on apples 
in the late twenties and up to the 
present. With the tremendous devel- 
opment of new pesticides during the 
past ten years, residues have become 
a prime question. The entomologist 
is interested in killing insects but fully 
recognizes his responsibility for mak- 
ing pont control recommendations that 
are in the interest of the public health. 
expects high pu stan is in 
food he buys for his family. Without 
reviewing the events of the twelve 
months, — 7 we recall hearing 
held by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in 1 ny as a part of its 
— 1 — un the Food, Drug 
an e Act, to accept evidence 
on the need for use of pesticides on 
fresh fruit and vegetables, materials 
used, recommended, residues 
at harvest and other pertinent infor- 
mation. Everyone who had something 
to contribute to this hearing had the 
opportunity to do so. The most com- 
plete set of data available anywhere 
n the world on this problem are now 
compiled and are being studied. 
Further, I think everyone welcomed 
the thoroughness of job and be- 
came better uainted with the many 
angles to it. Entomologists must rely 
u the toxicologi p 

and other specialists to deter- 
mine safe levels for intake of a given 
chemical. Not only is there the acute, 
but probably more important to con- 
sider, the chronic toxicity of small 
amounts of a chemical taken fre- 
quently, Fortunately the chemists, 
entomologists and plant pathologists 
have anticipated the need and possess 
data pertaining to residues on various 
crops that have been treated with pesti- 
cides, in many parts of the country. 


In our own case, we have much data 
for guidance when tolerances are an- 
nounced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, as to what application 
schedules will be permissible to meet 
these tolerances under New York con- 
ditions. Similar data in other areas 
will be of like value to their growers. 
We have learned much about uniform 
sampling techniques, analytical meth- 
ods t give le results and fur- 
ther, the rate of residue loss from 
„Wen ng and a combina- 

tion of these factors. In lettuce, for 
instance, rapid plant growth shortly 
before maturity is responsible for sub- 
stantial residue loss as determined on 
a weight basis of the harvested crop. 
Many of us have been following the 
investigations of the Select Committee 
to the Use of Chemicals in 
Food Products established by the 81st 
Congress under the chairmanship of 
Representative James J. Delaney. 
Testimony has been received from 74 
witnesses. In view of the far-reach- 
ing consequences of the proposal be- 
fore the committee that a chemical or 


preparation, or packaging of f 
= ucts until its safety for such use 
been established, and that the 
food chapter of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act should be 
amended to include a section gener- 
ally similar to the “new drug” section 
of that Act, it was pointed out by the 
Committee in the report that it was 
inion that individuals and 
ups would be affected by such 
— ation should be given further op- 
unity to present their views and 
comment on proposed legislation 
c recommendations 


Con it is hoped that testimony 
will be given by workers from the Ex- 
periment Stations and the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture as well as 
others who can contribute. It is pos- 
sible that unwarranted controls over 
the formulation and use of pesticides 
could result in poorer control as well 
as retarding research and development 
of new ma 8. 
Application equipment is, 
neces, just as im t as the in- 
secticides and fungicides in terms of 
ultimate success or failure of 
control, Fortunately we have an ex- 
tensive program underway, in all 
pests of the — — on 
appraise new applicating equipmen 
This again is, in’ the la r sense, & 
cooperative program with industry, 
1 and the grower, worki 
ther. spring and summer 
th re of visiting research 
in more than 80 states 
of Mexico. While at Texas 


in many 


112 
; synthetic should not be permitted to 
be used in the production, ; 
are made to the Congress. As the Com- 
mittee continues its work in the 82nd 
A&M Gave was an Opperte 
nity to see El 
41 — and built 
for tural uses. A wide venqe 
of interests are participating in 
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important project and the thought of 


a plane especially designed for the 
application of pesticides, amon: 
uses, is most onoguraging. This — 
fall test flights of the ship took place 
and I am sure that all of us will watch 
the developments of the spring and 
summer as it goes through additional 
rimentation. This program may 
well mark an expanding era in the ap- 
plication of cides from the air. 

At Cornell, the Department of Agri- 
cultural Engineering has underta 
a research program on application 
equipment in cooperation with En- 
tomol and Plant Pathology. Cer- 
tain ic information regard 
equipment for the application of con- 
centrates is evolving that is of value 
in guiding growers now and in 
future. cooperative study is also 
underway in our station among the 

icultural economists, — 
plant pathologists, agricultural engi- 
neers and entomologists, to study t 
cost of control on apples. Two 
years of work have gone into this 
project covering over a hundred farm 
operations with various sorts of spray- 
ers and dusters. The data show that 
— growers are able to attain excel- 
ent control of pests with all types of 
equipment now in use, and as would 
be ex — 
recor or a of equipment in 
the hands of some individuals, Based 
on cost account records, pesticides rep- 
resented the greatest share of the total 
cost of control, with inery see- 
ond, and labor third. 

The development of resistance to in- 

secticides by some insects and mites is 
a matter of practical concern. 
ably the housefly has received the most 
attention along this line, but it is only 
one of several species showing definite 
resistance to some materials. Recom- 
mendations are being revised to meet 
this challenge. Of a similar practical 
nature is the creation of major pests, 
through the use of insecticides, where 
minor pests occurred before. Take, 
for example, the red-banded leaf roller 
and various mites on fruit. Prior to 
the use of DDT for codling moth con- 
trol, we did not have the difficulty 
with these pests that we have today. 
Additional applications of specific ma- 
terials are required for their control 
which of course add to production costs. 
As the search continues for new pesti- 
cidal chemicals, we find definite lines 
of thongs evolving and experimenta- 
tion fol wens. Such is the case with 
the systemic insecticides. These chem- 
icals are 47 the plant and 
kill certain species of insects or mites 
that feed on them. As the layman 
says, “it’s a case where the plant bites 
the bug.” Naturally the canning in- 
dustry will watch this development 
ne men on crops 
in this country, but has been used 
commercially for pest control in some 
other areas of the 


world. 
In conelusi I attem 
together a few of. that 


have tried to point out during the dis- 
cussion : 


1, Pest control is recognized as an 
important phase in the production of 
terials for the food processing 
industry. A variety of insecticides 
and — 1 are required to do the 


job, and fortunately, we have an 
of the most effective pesticides in 
of our history. 


2. The use of these pesticidal chem- 
icals poses a number of problems, 
namely (a) effectiveness in pest con- 
trol, (b) consideration of ible off- 
flavor reactions and residues on the 
commodities trea (c) safe use to 
the operator, and (d) confinement of 
toxic materials to areas of treatment. 


8. Purity standards 
commodities are tied in with effective 
pest control. 


4. N icating pment is 
control programs. No matter how 
food an insecticide may be, it has to 
a 


pplied properly to be effective. 


5. An interpretation of the data 
furnished the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is underway and will form 
a basis for any residue tolerances that 
may be set for pesticides used on fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 


6. The Congressional investigation 
of the use of chemicals in food prod- 
ucts has a direct bearing on the pest 
control field. The protection of the 
public health is a basic concept to 
which each of us subscribes. It is rec- 
28 by growers and processors 

t food production requires pest 
control to insure quality and quantity 
of essential raw products. 

7. If there is an underlying theme 
in my remarks, it is a plea for con- 
tinued and expanded cooperation. 
Better understanding of eac 

lems is essential to progress. As 
ong as the farmer, the scientist, the 
ssor, and the manufacturing in- 
Justries oin hands, the consumers of 
the nation will be assured of an ade- 
gaat supply of food products of the 
ighest ity. 


FERTILIZERS IN RELATION TO FOOD COMPOSITION 


By Russell Coleman, President, 
The National Fertilizer Association 


When America was first settled, this 
country probably had the richest re- 
sources of any nation in the world. 
Yet with all of its resources at that 
time, it was providing sustenance for 
only about 000 Indians, and even 
then there was continual warring 
among the various tribes for the bet- 
ter hunting grounds. Since that time 
we — have — 
are unting grounds all over this 

t country 1 ours. The good 
unting is to be had, however, only 
by those who make good use of their 
scientific know-how and our natural 
resources. Within the last hundred 
— — a our — — 
ngenu remarkable progress has 
been made in agriculture as well as 
in industry. With the usage of chem- 
ical fertilizers, better farm 
insecticides and other scientific 
vancements we have reduced the 
amount of labor required to feed and 
clothe America from 60 percent of 
our labor force in 1850 to about 12 
percent of our labor force today. 

The development and proper use of 
chemical fertilizers represent prog- 
ress. Throughout history, there al- 
ways has a group opposing 
2 For example, there have 

n those who said that the auto- 
mobile could never lace the horse 
and bu ; and later those who cried 
that airplane travel never 
come a reality. 

Despite the established fact that 
fertilizers are essential to our public 
interest, a small but vocal cult has 
arisen and raised its voice against the 
findings of the best agricul stu- 


dents. This cult’s 1 scientific 
pronouncements, filled with fancy in- 
stead of fact, with myth instead of 
merit, have attacked the use of chem- 
ical fertilizers as dangerous to human 
health. Although only a small mi- 
nority of our urban population has 
given any attention to such befuddled 
statements, the teachings of the or- 
ganic farming cult have been 

roughout our nation. In r to 
determine whether there might be any 
truth to these unfounded claims, a 
special — 1. — committee from 
our national Con recently held 
hearings to determine the facts. Out- 
standing scientists from all sections 
of our country, as well as representa- 
tives of the organic pene were 
asked to testify, and presentation 
of this paper consists largely of the 
results of this mony. 

Critics of the fertilizer ind 
have tried to implant in the publ 
mind the idea that a chemical product 
is the result of some sort o 


while virtues. If this line of reason- 
clusion we should all shun the use of 
such chemicals as aspirin, n 

and the sulfa drugs and rely for 
medical treatment only on such prod- 
ucts as roots and herbs as did the old 


of roots 

chemical medicine is but the syn- 
thetically produced equivalent of the 
active principle of some medicinal 
herb, or even the refined and concen- 
trated active principle extracted from 
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the herb itself. The commercial 
fertilizer industry in like manner 
recognizes that organic materials have 
an r place in our agriculture. 
But trying to convince the organi- 
cultist that chemical fertilizers are 
valuable to agriculture is like attem: 
ing to show the witch doctor 

merits of modern pharmaceuticals. 


Totally ignored by these critics is 
the fact that commercial fertilizers 
are and fundamentally 2 — 

of nature which a 
man to make more it oa avail- 
le their essential plant nutrients. 


Actually the forms in which nutri- 
ents are absorbed by plants are the 
same whether the nutrients are sup- 
plied from chemical fertilizers or from 

anic sources. But chemical fer- 
tilizers do the job in a more advan- 
us way. “Their important con- 
bution,” says Richard Bradfield of 
Cornell University, “is that they have 
stripped the raw materials of all of 
the unessential materials and have 
given us concentrated products, which 
ean be and shipped long dis- 
at lower costs and which can 
rtored satisfactorily for long 
. of time.“ 

It is well known that when nitrogen 
is added to soils in organic form such 
as com much or most of it is 
chan by bacteria to nitric acid be- 
fore plants can use it. Now, there is 
2 no difference between the 
nitrie d produced by bacteria and 
that in a chemical fertilizer plant. 
How then, could the use of one prod- 
uct produce food and the other 
inferior f — 


sulfuric — — used 

plants. Here, — these acids 5 
no different from those produced and 
used in a fertilizer factory. It is well 
established that the plant nutrients 
ay in organic combinations must 

rst mineralized by bacteria, that 
is, changed to inorganic acids, bases 
and salts, such as is their form in 
most chemical fertilizers, before they 
ean be by plants. 

Dr. A. F. Camp, vice director in 
charge of the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion in Florida, puts it this way: 
“There is no more likelihood of en- 


t was fertilized with 
materials, then there is of find- 
ing hay in your milk bottles because 
the cow was fed hay, or slop in your 
sausage because that it what your pig 
ate, or grain in your eggs. Plants 
have been raised in laboratories for 
many 11 with purely 22 solu- 
tions. Today more le are — 7 
ing this technique to commercial 
production of such crops as tomatoes 
and cucumbers and no evidence has 
been published by reputable workers 


ments needed by the plant are su 
plied that the resulting product 
any less valuable than the fruit pro- 
y plants growing in the 
Plants *. living organisms which 

e certain chemical elements from 
the soil and with the aid of sunlight, 
water and carbon dioxide elaborate a 
living tissue just as a steer converts 
grass to meat.” 

The Campbell Soup Company has 
found in actual field tests that the use 
of chemical plant foods resulted in 
more and r tomatoes than was 

case when only manure was used. 
This is what Dr. Jackson B. Hester 
did. He made up a chemical fertilizer 
by using various sources of inorganic 
— which closely approximated the 
composition of 10 tons 1 wet = 
manure in all elements. = prowins 
Rutgers tomatoes, the 8 the 
chemical mixture were compared with 
those from 10 tons of cow manure. 
The experiment was conducted on 
plots replicated five times. The re- 
sults: e chemically treated plots 
outyielded the manured plots by 30 
reent and the fruit produced had 
r color, more total solids, higher 
ash, phos and titratable acids than 
those grown on the manure plots. 


And now let me tell you about an 
experiment in Germany, which, thanks 
to your own Dr. Mahoney, has been 
made — to the American 


public. tables grown under dif- 
ferent tevil izer 8 were fed to 
blies, presum 


1 the 
hans of World War II. The vege- 
ta les were wn in one case on land 
receiving only manure, and in another 
case on soil that had received both 
— and a — phosphorus 
and potassium ferti 


During the course of the baby- 
feeding experiment, a severe attack 
of chicken-pox attacked both groups 
at the same time. Analyses showed 
that the vegetables fertilized with 
manure pins PK nae 29 per- 
cent more iron and 88 percent more 
copper than the products of 111 — 
fertilization only. Also, the red blood 
corpuscle picture of the affected chil- 

n was r when vegetables with 
complete fertilization were used for 
feeding. 


One claim made by the organic 
gardeners is that chemical fertilizers 
are causing an increase in heart dis- 
ease and cancer among our people. 
It is interesting to — 4 that North 
Carolina, highest fertilizer-consum- 
ing state, has the lowest death rate 
due to heart disease and one of the 
lowest due to cancer. Likewise, the 
southeastern states as a group—the 

on where the most * — fer- 
tilizer is used—has the lowest death 
toll due to these man-killers of any 
region in the United States. 


The organicultists decry that the 
use of fertilizer is destroying all of 
our soil organic matter. Actually, the 


only way to maintain soil organic 


to indicate that when all of the ele 


matter is through the judicious use of 
fertilizers. By applying purely ae 
ic minerals, one can 45 
fo its organic matter content. ring 
a r test of 14 cultured crops, 
n and six hay crops at 
nia Agricultural Ex- 
we oe Station, 5 tons of fertilizer 
raised the total crop yields from 41,000 
to 118,000 pounds per acre, but what's 
more, it greatly increased the organic 
matter content of the soils because of 
the much greater amount of root and 
stubble than was left in and on the 
soil after the crops were harvested. 
The increase in the organic matter in 
. depth of amounted to 
pounds for each ton of fertilizer 
applied. It seems safe to assume, 
gd that one ton of fertilizer, 
tly used on land that needs it, 
matter to thet soll, even when a 
crops are harvested and hauled away. 


The fertilizer industry for years has 
— = stro advocate for con- 
organic matter. Numerous 

published by our Association 
ve adv values of 
matter. However, the 
organic matter needed 
nation’s plant-food needs are just not 
—— If all of the manure, gar- 
organic waste were 

ones we not meet more 
than 10 percent of our plant food 


If America fails to use efficiently 
the commercial fertilizer it has learned 
to produce, it will be equal! te 
as the proverbial tenant who hid the 


talent which his lord had given him 
and so lost it. 

Furthermore, without & use of 
fertilizer , problems of meeting 


adequately | the food needs of the 
world’s more than 2 billion people is 
virtually insoluble. 


Professor clearly sums u 
the facts as foun by our researc 
workers in the cultural ri- 


ment stations. is is what 
fessor Truog says: “Absolutely no 
evidence exists to the effect tha 
judicious use of mineral fertilizers is 
2 all injurious to soils, or tends to 
uce pore which are unsatisfac- 
— for animals or food for 
man. * fact, evidence, almost with- 
out end, now exists showing clearly 
that the —1 of — 7 izers on 


depleted soils the ewe of 
owe which nutritive 
And this is the statement of the 


Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives which recently studied 
the effect of the use of chemicals in 
the production of food. “No reliable 
evidence was presented that the use 
of chemical fertilizers has had a harm- 
ful or deleterious effect on the health 
of man or animal.” 

Thus the arguments of the faddists 
that chemical fertilizers poison the 
soil, plants and animals stand exposed 
in all their false dress. 


phosphorus and sulfur which exist in 
: organic combinations in compost are 
q countering nitrate of soda or super- 
phosphate as such in the glass of 
orange juice you had for breakfast 
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FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


PRICE STABILIZATION AND ITS RELATION TO FISHERY 
PRODUCTS 


By Wayne E. Rice, Consultant, 
Office of Price Stabilization, 
Economic Stabilization Agency 


To many of you a discussion of 
price controls will not be new. Few 
of us had any idea during those last 
days in 1946 that in four short years 
the t industries of this country 
would again be operating a con- 
trolled pricing system. 


Even in early September when the 
Congress the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 


it was the hope of 
many that manda controls could 
be avoided. It was clearly the intent 
of the Con that an attempt was 
to be made to hold prices in line 
through a program of voluntary con- 
trols before mandatory controls were 
to be imposed, 

Such a p was given to in- 
dustry in — December and each 
of you is familiar with the results. 
The forces of inflation had gained too 
much momentum. accelerated 
rate of price increases could not be 
— voluntary means. Sellers 
could not keep pace with mountin 
costs. The situation was not hel 
by the constant n aper reports 
that mandatory controls were immi- 
nent and were due tomorrow, this 
weekend, or next Monday. 


It soon beeame evident that the 
government must undertake a general 
freeze of 2 — though in many 
— 0 n was not 
staffed to efficiently” handle 2 
— Many business men, mem- 

rs of Con „ and the general 
public were clamoring for action. To 
the Director of ice Stabilization 
goes the credit for having the courage 
to put a brake on rising 3 even 
in the face of the difficulties to be 
encountered, In mid-January a 
line date was set for a freeze order 

In a few short da with- 
out enough hours—much discussion, 
drafts, redrafts, agreements, disagree- 
ments, policy discussions, and a host 
of other considerations, the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation was issued 
on Janu „ 1951. Many sellers 
who had held prices steady found 
themselves in a squeeze and in a new 
and unfavorable relationship with 
their competition. This was to be 
expected as we all knew. 

It is our job to take the actions that 
are n to relieve the out-of- 


balance ceiling price relationships 
that are unavoidable in a ral 
freeze and to do this as rap as 
our limited staff will permit. Indus- 


and government 
experience ugh 
those days in the mi 1940’s which 
can be put to effective use. With 
the help and cooperation of industry 
we can move at a much faster rate 
to initiate workable regulations which 
will avoid the mistakes of the trial 
and error period of OPA. This is 
r advantage over the situation 
n 
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That doesn’t mean we have all of 
the answers, that you can come to 
Washington tomorrow and expect to 

your problems taken care of. It 
mean that you and others in 
the food ind can use all of the 
information and data on your business 
ations to help us — KE Ay kind 

of regulations t will a 
price stabilization job and will at the 
same time be a fair and equitable 
ricing program for your industry. 
elieve me, we welcome your ideas 
and = help, construc- 
tive help. 


gs 


t dwell 

be conside 
fishery products 
ulation and placing them in a regula- 
tion of their own, and 


the problems that must have more 
immediate attention. 


The first major problem is that of 
fresh fish versus frozen fish. At the 
Section 14 of the General ing 


— d 2 
are under con an 

arise concerning fresh — fish, fish 
frozen by weather conditions and then 
defrozen. Some action on our part is 
necessary to correct this situation. 


Then we must give consideration to 
the position of the canner whose sell- 
ing prices are controlled by the price 
freeze but with no control over the 
prices of fresh fish purchased for 
— The canned salmon pack 
and the tuna pack require major 


consideration. 


Fortunately, we have three well 
qualified men to work on these prob- 
lems. With Alger Pike to head up 
our fish program, ably assisted by 
Joe Lamere and Bill Eardley, we ex- 
poet to make some active progress in 
he next few weeks, but again we are 

ing to need some real assistance 
rom the industry. 


Some of you who sell to the armed 
forces and the other defense agencies 
will be interested to know that we are 
amending the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation to validate all defense 
agency contracts awarded during the 
base period even though no deliveries 
had been made by January 25, This 
will also apply to contracts for which 
bids had been advertised during the 
base period. The amendment will 
contain some other provisions aimed 
at assuring a necessary flow of prod- 
uct to the armed forces. New regula- 
tions as they are issued will provide 
for sales to defense ncies, but 
some intermittent action is necessa 

At distribution levels we expect 
issue margin regulations setting per- 
centage markups by categories of 
grocery ＋— at both wholesale 
and retail within a short time, prob- 
ably about two weeks. These regu- 
lations will follow the same pattern 
as those used by OPA except for 
minor changes to take care of new 
conditions and some changes in com- 
modity categories. These tions 
worked rather well for OPA and can 
be put into effect once again while 


take care of our squeezes at distribu- 
tion levels on canned fish. 


in its operation before changes can 
be proposed. 
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of many consumer goods to drain off 
surplus buying power. 

Therefore, it becomes all-important 
that every necessary step be taken 
to protect those consumers with fixed 

portunity to pu „ an 
maintain for them a standard of liv- 
ing in keeping with our national 
economy. And don’t fo in spite 
of the criticism of OPA, it is esti- 
mated that wartime price controls 
saved $100 billion in cost of the 
war. e are again entering a pe- 


riod of heavy defense expenditures. 
We need to keep the cost at the lowest 
possible level. 


This will be our objective and such 
an objective will require some sacri- 
fice, many compromises, and certainly 
your help and cooperation. We invite 
this help and your active participation 
in this program of price stabilization. 
Only by working together can we 
reach the goal we seek in a way that 
will be best for you and for the 
American people. 


By Col. Lewis F. Kosch, 
Chief, Manpower Division, 
Selective Service System 


In colonial times there was no ques- 
tion who would fight when the settle- 
ment was attacked, Everybody from 

andmother and grandfather on 

n to the smallest tike, who could 
obtain and fire a musket, hurried to 
the defense and those who failed or 
refused to fight were ostracised by 
a — and became outcasts of 


It is unfortunate in some respects 
that this same feeling persists to 
some degree in our — society. 


In the old days there was no ques- 
tion as to who should go, all went. In 
our day it is doubtful if we can eco- 
nomically support more than 10 per- 
cent of our population in uniform 
during a war of any great length. 
In these days wars are no longer 
a by just the soldiers in the 
field, they are fought by the entire 

pulation. Some must don the uni- 

orm and shoulder a gun on the battle 
front; some must produce the food 
to feed the soldier and civilian alike; 
some must produce the materiel and 
machinery of war; some must pro- 
duce the necessary essentials of our 
civilian economy; some must man our 
vast transportation systems to the 
effect that goods produced arrive ex- 
peditiously at the place where needed; 
some must furnish the ideas by which 
both our soldiers and civilians become 
more efficient; some must possess the 
know-how to put these ideas into prac- 
tical application; and, some must fur- 
nish the brawn that is still necessary 
to accomplish some tasks in our com- 
plex economy. There’s a place for 
everyone, the big job is to get each 
one where he can contribute the most 
to the national welfare. In time of 
peace prepare for war, for if we are 
5 rly prepared we may never need 
to fight. Each citizen has an equal 
duty to perform his share in the de- 
fense of his country. But even if we 
wished, we could not all volunteer 
and besides the volunteer system does 


COL. LEWIS F. KOSCH 


not always put the man in the place 
where he can do his country the most 
good. Congress, in passing the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948, made wise 
provision for all phases of our na- 
tional economy. I quote: 


“The Congress hereby declares that 
an adequate armed strength must be 
achieved and maintained to insure 
the security of this Nation. 


“The Congress further declares that 
in a free society the obligations and 
— of serving in the armed 
orces and the reserve components 
thereof should be shared generally, 
in accordance with a system of selec- 
tion which is fair, and just, and which 
is consistent with the maintenance of 
an effective national economy. 


“The Congress further declares that 
adequate provision for national se- 
curity requires maximum effort in the 
fields of scientific research and devel- 
opment, and the fullest possible utili- 
zation of the Nation’s technological, 


scientific, and other critical manpower 
resources. 


They also set that t of 
our male population whi should 
furnish the men for our armed forces 
—nonveterans between 19 and 26 

of age. This up was fur- 
ther restrinted b xecutive Order 
to single males 19 and 26 


r, classify an 
liver those men to the armed services 
call, It is fair to assume that 
to make it necessary for practically 
8 acceptable man in it to be taken 
on o a 
had priority in this group. 


Selective Service is founded on the 
—— — that each man should be so 
classi that he may render the 

test possible service to his coun- 
— In every age group there are 
some who special knowledge 
or skills which make them more valu- 
able to their country in the supporting 
economy than in uniform. is age 
up probably contains fewer of these 

any other age group and besides 

it contains those best fitted to with- 
stand the rigors of military service. 


To guide the system in classifying 
these stra regulati were 
— by the President. 


Classification of Registrants 


The backbone of the classification 
system is the local board which is 
composed of unpaid neighbors in the 
registrant’s home community. ey 
make the initial classification of where 
the registrant can best serve his coun- 
try, and this classification is final un- 
less the case is appealed and the ini- 


tial classification reversed. 


I-A or I-A-O have been selected for 
service in the armed forces. Since 
we all have a stake in this democrac 
we are all interested in having enoug 
men in these to assure our 
nation’s safety. I take it that you 
are all interested in who can be de- 
ferred in the national interest te re- 
main in their civilian employment. 

fall in general into class II-A 
for industry, and II-C for agriculture. 


Class II-A: Registrant Deferred 
Because of Civilian Occupation (Ex- 
cept Agriculture): In Class II-A shall 
be placed on registrant whose em- 
pl ent in industry, or other occu- 
— on or employment, or whose con- 

ued service in an office under the 
United States, or any state, territory, 
or on, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or whose activity in study, 
research, or medical, scientific, or 


.... 
#4 
ir 
State ap- 
peat boards and a Presidential cogent 
rd are provided for, to assure that 
the registrant, the employer, and the 
1 secures justice in classi- 
8 cation. Those who are classified in | 
‘ | 
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other endeavors is found to be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the na- 
tional health, safety, or interest. 


Necessary Employment Defined: 
A registrant’s | in indus- 
or other occupation, service in 
„ or activity in s 
or medical, scientific, or other en- 
deavors shall be oe, to be 
nation or 
22 when all of the following condi- 


Th 


would be in such activity; 


(2) The registrant cannot be re- 
because of a shortage of per- 
sons with his or skill 
in such activity; and 
(8) The removal of the registrant 
would cause a material loss of effec- 
a in such activity. 


of Deferments in Class 
we a) Class II-A deferments shall 
be foe @ period of one year or less. 
If there Wwe a change in the strant’s 
status during Oe 1 of the defer- 
ment in Class I his classification 
shall be and considered 
anew. 
(b) At the expiration of the 
of a rant’s deferment in Class 
I-A, his classification shall be re- 
mee and he shall be classified anew. 
“fA fo may be continued in 
Class A for a further period of 
one year or less if such classification 
— warran The same rules shall 
apply when classifying a registrant at 
e end of each successive period for 
1 he has been in Class 
(e) Nothing in this section shall 
be construed to ire the local board 
to retain in Claes I-A any registrant 
when the reason for his occupational 
classification has ceased to exist. 


General Rules for Classification 2 
Class II-A: (a) On the local board 
is placed the response, under 34 
plicable rules and regulation 
ciding which men should be 142 
because of their civilian activities. It 
is in the national * and of para- 
mount importance to our nati 
security that civilian activities which 
are contributing to the national heal 
safety, or interest should be disrup 
as little as possible, 1 with the 
fundamental purpose of the Selective 
Service Act of 1 
205 No deferment from the ease 
service shall be made in the case 
any individual except upon 
* of the status of such in Maus. 


(e) The local board may avail itself 
of the assistance of all Federal, State, 
or local cies to obtain information 
which 1 help it to 1 
whether a claim for occu — 
ferment should be gran 

Class II-C: Registrant Deferred Be- 


registrant who is employed in the 
production for market of of a substantial 
quantity of those 
modities which — 
of the tional he 
safety, or interest. 

(b) See quantity for market of 
a substa of agricultural 
commodities should measured in 


per farm worker, which 


for production of agricultural commodi- 
for consumption by the worker 
and his family, or traded for subsist- 

should not be consid- 


red for the subsistence of — fa 
‘amilies on the farm under consi 
tion should be considered as p 
tion for market. 


of Deferments in 
II-C: (a) Class II-C deferments shall 
be 2 of 821 year or — 
re is a change in the registrant's 
status during the period of defer- 
ment in Class II-C, Ais classification 
shall be reopened and considered anew. 
(b) At the expiration of the pe- 
riod of a strant’s deferment 13 
Class 11.8. his classification shall be 
— and he shall be classified 
The strant may be contin- 
ued in Class I Sarther period 
of one year or less if such 
tion is warranted. The same 
shall apply when classifying a 
trant at the end of each ve 
od for which he has been classified 
— 
to require the local 


he can in the armed ce he 


same, The hp my Od is entitled to 
take an appeal to the state board of 
appeal if he feels the local board class- 

cation is not just only if he has 
made claim for deferment to the local 
board prior to initial classification. 
He can ap to the President if the 
decision of the state appeal board 2 

not unanimous. If decision 

he can appeal to the 
or National Director who only can 


and then start flooding the local board 
with information. 


Remember, the Selective Service 
System is only concerned in the wel- 
fare of the nation when it makes its 
decisions and that justice under the 
law and regulations is meted out 
to the registrant and the employer. 
Deferments are not made for the fi- 
nancial benefit of either the registrant 
or the employer, except as it affects 
the welfare of dependents. We all 
must make sacrifices to ensure the 
safety of our life, liberty and prop- 
erty and those who have the most owe 
the most. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES IN THE 


By Milton C. James, Deputy 
Administrator, Defense 
Fisheries Administration 


Today, as in 1941, the Fish and 
Wildlife’ Service is recasting all its 
programs provide maximum as- 
sistance fort the. national defense while 
continuing to discharge normal re- 
sponsibilities. This * pa will review 

efly the responsibi itles oft the Serv- 
ice as a whole, and — the . ＋ 
zation and the tentative program of 
the new and separate Defense Fish- 
eries Administration. 


11 priority will, of course, — 
defense requiremen 

to our game 

and our fish hatcheries and to continue 

2 research, enforcement, predator 


trol, and other functions essen 
to — — and fishery conservation. 
Naturally, there will no let-up in 


the effort to administer the 
salmo 
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board to retain in Class II- C ony 
registrant when the reason for : 
occupational classification has ceased 
to exist. 
the Sesle thet hie 
ployee can a contribu- 
to the national interest by re- 8 
maining in his civilian employm Sa 
should submit the local boar 
— — _ and factual information upon which VV. 
Lenser farm o the local board can make a just deci- ee 5 
sion. The registrant should do . 
ered as production for market. Pro- 8 
duction which is in excess of that re- 5 . 
rm 
@ an appeal in such cases. Don't . 
t until the registrant is classified F 
ion „ 
hey 
un- 
un- FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
4 
— 
| 
— 
ecu- 
con- 
the * 
Co- a maxi- 
udy, mum, stable production. These pro- 
or grams must go forward not only in MILTON c. JAMES Cie 
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the interest of main essential 
commercial supplies of ood, but to 
nal resources of fish 

and following the 


As substantial quantities of scarce 
materials, normally used in the civil- 
ian economy, are taken for the mili- 
tary, shortages for normal use will, of 
course, occur again. Many of these 
shortages can be offset by the develop- 
ment and use of substitutes. Thus, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service will be 
133 to investigate the applicabil- 

y of substitute materials for con- 
tainers for fishery products, for fish- 
ing nets and other fishing devices, for 
cordage, and for other requirements 
of the fisheries industry. Closely 
allied to these studies, there will be 
undertaken development work for im- 
proving the operation of fishing gear, 
and for the reduction in manpower 
in fishing operations. Exploration to 
expand fishing grounds will not be 
overlooked, nor will liaison with other 
agencies such as that maintained dur- 
ing World War II when Quarter- 
master Corps trainees obtained expert 
instruction on fish purchasing, han- 
dling, preparation, and cooking, and 
the rps was given valuable labora- 
tory help in such important under- 
takings as the development of field 
rations. Such liaison is again pro- 


As in World War II, the normal col- 
lection of statistical, marketing, and 
other economic data by the Service 
will not only be continued but aug- 
mented to form the basis for settin 

roduction goals, estimating potenti 
‘ood supplies, estimating industry's re- 
quirements for scarce materials, pro- 
viding information as to the necessity 
of, and appropriate levels of price 
control an e and for deter- 
mining the desirability of fish alloca- 
tion and concentration programs. 


The utilization of ar personnel 
of the Service to p le the required 
supporting information mentioned 

ve, an for s necessary 
housekeeping functions as personnel 
and bookkeeping work will not only 
result in savings of mo and men 
but permit us to keep Defense 
Fisheries Administration a small, 
streamlined organization which can 
concentrate its efforts on implementing 

defense program. 


DFA Organization 


Now as to the structure and activi- 
ties of the Defense Fisheries Adminis- 
tration itself and the chain of respon- 
sibility within it: 


Its birth certificate was the 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior 
by the Secretary of Agriculture of that 
part of his authority over food which 
relates to the production of fishery 
products. These powers and respon- 
sibilities had been created by the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 and 


In ture, the Cig, 
terior established the fense Fish- 
eries Administration and redelegated 
to Albert M. Day, as Administrator, 
most of the authority. The Branches 
of Materials Facilities and Economic 

ndle, respectively, programming a 
allocation of materials, and such prob- 
lems as transportation, manpower, 

rice, and rationing. Dr. Richard A. 
hn and Edwa A. Power have 
been detailed to head the Branches 
of Economic Facilities and Materials 
Facilities, A ey The staff will 
be augmen and field offices estab- 
— as ra 

es ent. ut 

ministrators have been selected: 
Maurice Rattray has given up his 
ition as president of Anderson and 
iskin to act as one, and I will act as 
the other. Fred Johnson is serving 
as Program Director and Roy Christey 
as Deputy Program Director. We be- 
lieve that we have a team which knows 


the plays, from past experience, al- 
— ve may have to learn some new 
signa 


Obviously, the Defense Fisheries 
Administration can’t do what it is sup- 
oy to do by remote control, We must 

ave close contact with the industry 
for the purpose of quickly and accu- 
rately obtaining and imparting infor- 
mation. This calls for a field o i- 
zation and such an organization is be- 
ing established with the intent of set- 
ting up offices in key fisheries centers 
manned by people who know the an- 
swers and who will act as eyes and 
ears for those of us who will be carry- 
ing on in Washington. We are not 
ready to announce all of our plans in 
this connection, but if your area looms 
very large in the fisheries 22 
someone wearing a DFA label 
ultimately be standing by to serve in 
— way possible. An announcement 
be made publicly as these out- 
posts are manned. 


groups and committees. The number, 
composition, and coverage of these 
committees is yet to be worked out, 
but here again you will be notified as 
to plans as soon as possible. After all, 
the Defense Fisheries Administration 
is barely two months old and has had 
funds with which to operate for little 
more than two weeks. 


We entertain no hopes that the De- 
fense Fisheries Administration will be 
able to provide as much of everything 
as the fishing industry would like to 
enjoy. If supplies of men and mate- 
rials for civilian use were that am 
there would be no need to ish 
the organization, nor for government 


controls placed in effect. 

— requirements will take precedence 
and these requirements are now 

are expected to continue to be for a 
considerable time—so large that the 
civilian economy must go on shorter 
rations. However, we will endeavor 
to ensure that once military reqvire- 
ndu an equ e share 
balance and that this share is dis- 
tributed where it is most urgently 


to be Mili- 
ui 


Now, while I hope the foregoing 
recital of our aims and organization 
has of some interes am sure 
tear test concern is, “What does 

is all mean, in terms of trouble- 
shooting, to overcome the hampering, 
restraining effects of emergency con- 
trols?” roubleshooting is a never- 
ending job and since no two problems 
are ever alike, the starting point will 
— be a fully umented 

owledge of what causes the indi- 
vidual headache. Obviously, I cannot 
elaborate on what can be done to take 
care of individual hardship cases, but 
it is possible to touch upon some gen- 
eral principles which will govern our 
approach to spot problems. 


Manpower 


With reference to manpower, as yet 
the Defense Fisheries Administration 
has not been assigned any authority 
with respect to deferments, but we 
may be of some assistance and can 

nt out thé steps which can be taken 

any employee or employer to in- 
sure full consideration of an individual 
case. 


1. The employer or employee should 
discuss the facts with the appeal agent 
attached to the registrant’s draft 
board, who may suggest a course of 
action. 

2. The registrant may be able to 
offer new information concerning his 
oceupational status and ask his draft 
board to reconsider his status in its 
light. 

8. Even his occupational 
status has not changed, a registrant 
or his employer may request an appeal 
of his current classification. An ap- 
peal should be requested within 10 
days after a registrant receives his 
classification, but if it can be shown 
that the appeal procedure was not 
known to the registrant nor — 1 


guidance of the Department of 
Defense. 


A ˙ àd!M¼ö 
ö vested in the President, who in turn 
; parceled them out to Cabinet officers 
and other offices especially created for 
specific jobs. 
eme ency 
| | needed, 
— 
| — 
Also, we expect to resort liberally 
to industry advice and guidance 
through the medium of advisory 
spite of the lapse of the normal sp- 
peal period. 
sized to the t board or the appeal 
board that the fishing industry has 
been listed as an essential activity 
8 a the — of Commerce for 
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5. The attention of 
should be called to Section 1622.15 of 
the Selective Service Manual which 
refers to “Registrants with Depend- 
ents.” 

a oy a registrant whose induction 
nto the armed forces would result in 
hardship to a person dependent upon 


— support... — 


consideration.” 


From this quotation it can be con- 
cluded that serious disturbances of 
cannery management—as for exam 
if an elderly cannery owner 
upon the assistance of his registrant- 
son in the management—can be con- 
sidered a decisive reason in deferment 
cases. In fact, some cases of defer- 
ment, successfully recommended by 


officials of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, were based on this general hard- 
ship clause. 


6. Section 1622.12 of the Selective 
Service Manual states that a draft 
board “may avail itself of the as- 
sistance of all federal, state, or local 
agencies to obtain information which 
will help it to determine whether a 
claim for occupational deferment 
should be granted.” You may inform 
a local draft board that any informa- 
tion which the Defense Fisheries Ad- 
ministration has available will be 
furnished on request. 


We have talked with 8 
tives of the Director of ve Serv- 
ice and have found that they are will- 
ing to cooperate with the Defense 
Fisheries Administration in any pos- 
sible way. However, I think you will 
readily see that the facts must make 
the case, and no one knows the facts 
better than the parties immediately 
involved, 


As far as calls of reserves and Na- 
tional Guardsmen to active duty are 
rned, the Department of Defense 
is guided by the Department of Com- 
merce “List of Essential Activities” 
and by the Department of Labor “List 
of Critical Occupations.” While the 
fisheries are included as “Major Group 
09” in the List of Essential Activities, 
no occupations in the fisheries 
been included in the List of Cri 
Occupations. The Defense Fisheries 
Administration is exploring the possi- 
bility of including certain occupations 
of the fishery industries in the Critical 
List. Employers of reservists may 
suggest to the military department 
which issues the call to active duty 
that it ask the advice of the Defense 
Fisheries Administration in the re- 
spective case. Deferments because of 
dependents are not included in the 

“criteria”; however, it is the policy 
of the military departments to give 

consideration to hardship cases in the 
same way as local generally do. 


of some items of supplies, equipment, 
and material, minor in nature but 


formula that would guarantee your 
getting delivery of essential materials 
as required, but unfortunately, such 
is not the case. The current period of 
transition is a difficult one in which 
to operate, since new regulations are 
being issued almost daliy. 


Recently, however, material short- 
ages have become so much more acute 
that the National 8 ** 
ity has considered issuance of 
lation which would provide . or 
satisfying requirements for mainte- 
nance repair and operating 4 — 
(MRO) and has announced its 
tion of instituting a Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan to provide for production 
materials and construction. No time 
has yet been set for inaugurating a 
Controlled Materials Plan. 


Undoubtedly, the price and wage 
freeze recently instituted and the price 
regulations which are being 3 
are of paramount concern to you. 
Defense Fisheries Administration has 
no direct responsibility or authority 
in this field, but we are keeping in 
close daily touch with developments 
and will do our utmost to see that the 
fishing industry receives due consid- 
eration, but we urge that you be as 
patient as possible both with us and 
the people only now being recruited 
for the Office of Price Stabilization. 
Please feel free to bring to our atten- 
tion your ged problems, but we 
recommend this done by letter 
rather than telephone or personal 
visit. Not that we aren't glad to see 
or talk with you, but because in many 
cases the rulings you wish have not 
yet been made and won't be for some 
time. Setting it down in writing often 
clarifies the point and permits us to 

ual or agency who can act upon it. 


The National Production Authority 


has not required priority ratings on 
normal civilian orders. It is true that 
construction of certain nonessential 


facilities is prohibited, the use of cer- 


ing percen a 
Ene doubt that 
onal — — will be — 
In general, however, an t Se a 
few specific directives, 1 it has 


thor of the National Production Au- 

d the <4 

ra an t rema su 

plies be distributed as 

possible norm 

amo R. usual customers for 


tain 
*. 


pee: 
all per- 


There is a strong temptation to at- 
tempt to forecast the 22 course 

cularly, to argue t story 
will itself in the 
but anything 
Which might would be pure 
speculation and might prove quite 
erroneous. Our own course of action 
in the Defense Fisheries Administra- 
tion will depend, to a great d 
upon the po icies and orders ado op 
by the Defense Production Adm 1 2 
tration and other agencies and the 
food goals which L be established 
the Department of Agriculture. 
ring World War II, fish allocation 
rograms were carried out for sar- 
in California and halibut in “the 
Pacific Northwest. A salmon con- 
centration program for Alaska saved 
manpower, transportation, and scarce 
materials, by consolidating the can- 
in a few centrally located can- 
es. 


Simi y be needed 
oun will be institated only if 
necessary. Meanwhile we have as- 
sembled the nucleus of a — staff 
and will add to it, as y become 

necessary, men whose full-time = it 
will be to program the indust 
sential requirements and review — 
issuance, as we have been doing, pro- 
posed orders in an endeavor to ensure 
that the needs of the industry are met 
as adequately as available supplies 
permit. As new orders appear, which 
restrict the use of materials or alter 
priority procedure, we will publicize 
the facts as best we can through 
trade associations, trade journals, and 
our own Market News Reports. And 
always, we will welcome your corre- 
spondence and will do anything in our 
n to help you solve any specific 


It will be our constant aim to in- 
terfere no more in the free economy 
than the proper discharge of our de- 
fense duties makes necessary. We will 
endeavor to hold paper work to a mini- 
mum and speed it through a small, 
streamlined staff. Finally, we will be 
watching for the earliest ite on which 
each control can safely be relaxed or 
removed completely with the hope that 
in me industry may be 


charitab to 11 this 
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RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE _ 


A PRACTICAL FIELD CONTROL PROGRAM FOR CORN INSECTS 


By George C. Decker, Illinois 
Natural History Survey 


Well over 100 species of insects 
attack corn. To mention only a few, 
we find white grubs, wireworms, root- 
worms, and some species of cutworms 
and aphids attacking the roots of the 
corn | Grasshoppers, chinch 
bugs, flea beetles, thrips, and army- 
worms attack any or all parts of 
the plant, and the European corn 
borer, the corn earworm, fall army- 
worms, Jap beetle, and sap beetles 
attack the ears. Since the canner 
is most interested in those species 
which damage the ears, we will elim- 
inate the others from our immedi- 
ate consideration and will largely 
restrict our discussion to the Euro- 
pean corn borer and corn earworm 
problems. 


Let us first define our problem. 
Insects are damaging the crop and 
yet the canner must produce a rea- 
sonably clean crop suitable for proc- 
essing in his factory. He must, 
above all, pack a clean, sanitary 
product which will be acceptable to 
the gang customer and 
which will pass rigid ins on by 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
Labor conditions have changed ma- 
terially. Time was when the sorters 
on the sorting belt felt a definite re- 
sponsibility to their employer for 
satisfactorily their as- 
signed task. oday, too many em- 
ployees are interested only in the 
time clock and their paychecks, and 
they feel little or no moral responsi- 
bility for the proper and complete 
execution of their respective assign- 
ments. Plant managers can no 
longer rely upon their sorting crews 
to effectively eliminate the insects and 
insect-damaged portions of the ears 
passing over the sorting belt. The 
canner’s immediate problem, there- 
fore, is one of controlling insect pests 
in the field. 


In this connection it is essential 
that he produce a maximum yield 
of corn at a minimum cost. At 
the same time, insect control opera- 
tions must be adequate to provide a 
corp sufficiently clean that its proper 
processing in the factory will be 
assu 


One of the canner’s first 
may well be, “What can be done to 
control the European corn borer and 
the corn earworm?” Incidentally, I 
might su t that it is highly im- 
portant that both be adequately con- 
trolled. Basically, European corn 


questions 


borer control should be a community 
project. 


One or a few individuals 


cannot materially affect the over-all 
insect population of a community. 
Furthermore, no one single control 
measure will effectively late the 
trend of an insect population. The 
canner should, therefore, serve as a 
leader in his community and initiate 
the development of a community-wi 
corn borer control organization an 
E Unfortunately, the canner 
s confronted with a “must” problem 
and if cooperation in the community 
is lacking, then he must proceed alone 
on a crop p ion basis. 


There is an abundance of reasearch 
data to show that both the corn 
borer and the corn earworm can be 
effectively controlled thou the 
proper use of insecticides. umer- 
ous state and federal publications 
providing detailed recommendations 
and instructions are readily avail- 
able. You will find in these publica- 
tions detailed information on the ma- 
terial available for use, the arguments 
pro and con on the choice of 28 

use of dusts versus sprays, as wel 
as the various types of equipment that 
is available for use. 


The available research data tend to 
show that, following the recommenda- 
tions now generally available, a four- 
treatment spray program will reduce 
the corn borer population by 90 to 95 
percent and produce 95 to 98 percent 
clean ears, even in the face of very 
heavy corn borer and earworm infes- 
tations. Further, it has been shown 
that one properly timed treatment 
will produce 50 to 70 percent of this 
total result. Hence, the number of 
treatments required may be dependent 
upon the ye | of the infestation 
and the degree of perfection desired. 
Recent research not yet translated 
into recommendations seems to indi- 
cate that new methods of timing sprays 
may result in obtaining equally 
results from one or two less treat- 
ments. Recent research also indicates 
that the addition of a suitable oil to 
the spray mixture will give better con- 
trol of both earworm and corn borers 
attacking the ears of the plants. 


The recommendations currently 
available have a certain degree of 
flexibility if the man in charge of in- 
sect control operations is properly 
trained and prepared to make impor- 
tant decisions. The number of treat- 
ments may be varied, dosage rates 
may be varied, and there are avail- 
able choices of insecticides and ip- 
ment to be used. One cannot, how- 
ever, cut all of the corners and ex- 

to get the best obtainable results. 

t is essential that certain compensat- 
be taken into consideration 
any substitutions are made to 


the best available recommendations. 
The matter of timing insecticide ap- 
cations is extremely important. 
ou must have a suitable insecticide 
protecting proper parts of the plant 
at the proper time if good insect 


control is to be attained. 


is not the question. Can you afford 
not to control corn borer and the corn 
earworm? Can you afford to pay 
farmers for wormy corn? Can you 
afford to risk packing insects and 
thereby risk consumer rejection or 
FDA confiscation of Fn. product? 
I think not. In this day and age, I 
think insect control becomes an 
essential part of your production 
operations. Good insect control will 
y its own way. The returns or divi- 
ds will appear at several points in 
the operation, and will be accumula- 
tive. Let me enumerate some of the 
benefits which we have observed, 
which include 4 ton- 
nage per acre rom per- 
cent; increased canni percent in 
cases per ton of 12 to 27 percent; re- 
duced sorting and trimming costs of 
from 10 to 75 percent; and increased 
lant efficiency, or reduced overhead. 
When the sorting belt becomes the 
limiting factor in the production of 
your factory, every other machine and 
man in the plant is working at re- 
duced efficiency, and your overhead is 
materially increased. In addition to 
the above benefits, with good insect 
control you may acquire some peace 
of mind. You may — — some 
sleepless nights of worrying over cus- 
tomer complaints or Food and D 
Administration confiscation and 
zure of your product. 


Some may say, “We will agree inso- 
the European corn borer is 
concerned, but we can handle the 
corn earworm in our plants.” In 


more, I want to direct r attention 
to the fact that the help your 
sorting belt cannot handle a 2 per- 
cent ear infestation by European corn 
borer in the presence of 25 to 50 

t infestation by corn earworm. 
The sorters will be so busy picking 


evitably find corn borers 
the packed product. 

the 
how you should proceed to accom 
plish good insect control, and my 
answer is only through adequate 


pect 
cult to attai h of 
and in not 
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ö 
5 afford insect control?” To me, that 
— opinion, the same factors — 
U pay dividends on good corn borer 
: control will also pay dividends on 
d corn earworm control. Further- 
out the corn earworm 
. aged ears that they will overlook the 
corn borer damage and you will in- 
plat and hard work can you 
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Insect control is an important part 
of your business. Why not give it 
the same consideration that you give 
the other problems encountered in 
your field and plant operation? Your 
top management spends days or even 
weeks studying market trends and 
planning your production. Your 
plant engineers are constantly study- 
ng machine operations and ways and 
means of improving plant efficiency. 
The farm managers spend consider- 
able time in planning and laying out 
a detailed planting and harvesting 
schedule, You have expert specialists 
to solve your plant breeding and soil 
fertility problems—why not give the 
same consideration to your insect con- 
trol problems? 


An individual farmer may conceiv- 
ably be able to keep in touch with his 
small acreage on a part time basis. 
However, in large operations this is 
not possible. To attain the desired 

of insect control, the canner 
will find it necessary to set up an 
efficient nization and develop a 
workable insect control program. 
The size and character of the organi- 
zation required will depend to some 
extent on the size of the operation 
involved, In a large organization the 
work should be headed up by a com- 
petent entomologist, and even smaller 
plants may find it desirable to pool 
their interests and employ an ento- 
mologist to organize and direct the 
vem for two or more independent 
units. 


In either case, each plant should 
have one competent man assigned the 
responsibility for organizing, plan- 
ning, and executing all insect con- 
trol activity. He should be given am- 
le time and opportunity to study and 

ame fully acquainted with all of 
his important insect problems. He 
should be required to lay out a tenta- 
tive work program in advance of each 
growing season. He should be su 
plied with adequate trained crews 
effectively execute the p as 
planned. I have already pointed out 
that timing of insect control opera- 
tions is usually all important. Too 
often, tomorrow may be too late. For 
that reason, field crews to supervise 
or conduct either ground rig or aerial 
application of insecticide must be 
trained in advance and available for 
call on very short notice, 


In developing an insect control pro- 
gram, the entomologist or specialist 
assigned the responsibility for insect 
control work should take the following 
steps: (1) Procure and maintain up 
to date an adequate working library. 
(2) Become fully familiar with the 
local insect problems that have de- 
veloped over a period of years and 
determine or estimate in advance each 
season’s potential problems. (3) De- 
termine equipment requirements and 


Select the insecticide to be used an 
order 50 to 80 percent of wy 
irements in advance. (5) Select 
and train needed personnel, includi 
field supervisors and operation 
crews, Pre maps 
and tentative field treatment sched- 
ules, on areas and planting 
dates. Locate convenient storage 
8 and water supplies, if needed. 
) Conduct a runn ng or continuous 
survey to keep up to date on both in- 
sect and crop development through- 
out the growing season. 


If you will 4 an 
and program as indicated I am 
=— certain of your success. If, on 
other hand, your efforts are a 
— less than the requiremen 
ndicated, I can only suggest that you 
start praying for supernatural aid. 


Le me say in closing, several com- 
now have organizations and 
rograms such as I have outlined, and 
— and large their operations have 
been highly satisfactory. A number 
of other companies have tried various 
inferior methods of . the 
— and in many cases, at least, 
results obtained were highly un- 
satisfactory. Many have become dis- 
couraged and pessimistic, without 
analyzing the reasons for apparent 
failures. May I suggest that I see 
no sin or di attached to the 
making of a mistake, but if the same 
mistake is made a second time, some- 
one should be called upon for an ac- 
counting. If it happens a third time, 
someone should be replaced, that is, 
unless a satisfactory and workable 
program has been develo and L ee 
sented and vetoed by a vice president, 
in which case perha 
tion of the 
be in order. 


ization 


a reconsidera- 
program would 


Food Standards Meetings 


rate industry meetings were 
held be the Convention to discuss 
ress on Food and Drug 1— od for 
pineapple, tuna, and tomatoes and to- 
mato products. 


Pineapple Standards 


Canners from Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico met to discuss details of the 
pro standards for canned pine- 
app The proposals that have n 
made appear to be fairly complete, 
but certain questions require further 
studies, and arrangements were made 
to carry on the work during the com- 
ing season, Another meeting of the 
group will be held in June to give more 
extended consideration to the data that 
have been accumulated. 


been working on this subject for some 
time. The Standards Committee made 
a full report of its investigations and 
there was discussion of many 
of the features of the report. The 
examination of the samples that have 
been prepared is not yet complete. 
When its work is finished, the Stand- 
ards Committee will make a complete 
report to the industry. 


Tomatoes and Tomato Products Standards 


In response to the invitation, a 
group of about 40 canners of these 
products met to discuss two specific 
proposals that have been made, With 
reference to canned tomatoes, it has 
been proposed that the requirement 
for a statement on the label when- 
ever strained tomatoes are used as a 
packing medium be changed from a 
mandatory requirement to an optional 
requirement. It was pointed out that 
in canning tomatoes, at times the 
posted tomatoes do not yield enough 
iquid to furnish packing medium. 
In such instances, it is necessary 
to prepare liquid from other to- 
matoes and, according to the present 
requirements, such few cans would 
have to have a separate label state- 
ment. This condition exists inter- 
mittently and it is felt that no useful 
purpose is served by making the re- 
quirement that such few cans be set 
aside and labeled separately. All of 
those at the meeting agreed that it 
was in the interest of everyone to have 
this labeling requirement made 
tional. Since the entire group was 
agreement on this suggestion, it was 
that Canners As- 
sociation wo steps to request 
that the standard of identity for 
canned tomatoes be amended by de- 
leting this one sentence of the — 
ing requirement. 


The other proposal had to do with 
canned concentrated tomato juice. 
The Chicago Quartermaster office has 
put out a tentative — r for the 
manufacture of this produet for 
requirements. This particular - 
uct is not listed with the ards 
of identity for canned tomato products 
and the discussion was suggested to 
see whether there was any consider- 
able interest in the preparation of 
such a product. Many of the people 
at the meeting expressed an interest 
in such a product and several said 
that experimental batches had been 
prepared and that they were impressed 
with the possibilities of the product. 
One firm said that it was opposed to 
the introduction of such a concen- 
trated product in the merchandisi 
of tomato products, It was s 
that further studies be carried on by 
different sections of the industry. 
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N. C. A. OFFICERS 


AND DIRECTORS 


H. J. BARNES ELECTED 1951 PRESIDENT OF N. c. A.; 
FRED C. HEINZ VICE PRESIDENT; BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Herbert J. Ba 
of the Kaysville Cann , Kays- 
ville, Utah, was elected 14 resident 
of the National Canners Association 
at the General Session. 

Mr. Barnes succeeds H rer 
lor, president of Taylor “a 1 
Inc., Walkerton, Va. 


Fred C. Heinz, special assistant to 
the president of the H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh, was elected 1951 Vice 
President of N.C.A. 

Carlos Campbell of Washin 
D. C., was named by the Board o Di. 
rectors to be Secretary-Treasurer. He 
been Secretary of N. C. A. since 

4 

The N. C. A. membership elected 22 
Directors to three-year terms; the 
terms of 48 members of the Board of 
Directors were held over. 

Mr. Barnes has taken active leader- 
ship in industry affairs. He served 
on the Board of Directors in 1930-32 
and 1941-43, the Administrative Coun- 
cil in 1942, and has served on numer- 
ous Committees, including terms as 
chairman. 


view president 


N.C.A. Board of Directors 


Directors Elected for Three Years 


Frank Armstrong, Jr., 2 Fruit 
Products Co., Winchester, 

Charles H. Bailey, Monmouth Canning 
Co., Portland, Me. 

A. Edward Brown, Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Inc., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

N. C. Buckles, Quality Food Products 
Co., Bradford, Ohio 

J. Glen Brubaker, Hemet Packing Co., 
Hemet, Calif. 

R. Cleaveland, The H. J. McGrath 

Baltimore, . 

Mrs. nee F. Counter, Fort 2 n Can- 
ning Co., Fort Lupton, Colo. 

8. K. Ferguson Lakeside Packing Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Robert A. Friend, Friend Bros., Inc., 
Melrose, Mass 

J. D. Hendrickson, . River 
Packers Assn., Astoria 

Spencer R. Keare, The nel Can- 
ning Co., Hoopeston, III. 

E. Knouse, Knouse Foods Coop., 

Inc., Peach Glen, Pa. 

H. E. ‘MacConaughey, Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 

Stanley Macklem, Curtice Brothers 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Philip N. Mark, Tri- . Packing 


Assn., San Francisco, C 


His service includes terms on the 
Raw Products Committee, 1937-44; as 
chairman, 1945 and 1946; and mem- 
ber of the Committee, 1947; War 
Council, 1942; Finance Committee, 
1942- 1950; Plannin Committee, 1945; 
Resolutions Comm ttee, 1945; Re- 
search Advisory Council, 1946-48; 
Home Economics Committee, 1947-49; 
Research Advisory Committee, 1949; 
Western Branch Laborato Advisory 
Committee, 1947-49; and Western 
Laboratory Building Committee, 1947. 

Mr. Heinz has been prominent in 
war period planning the Associa- 
tion. During Worl ar II he was a 
member of the N. C. A. Planning Com- 
mittee, and he is a member of its 1951 
counterpart, the War Mobilization 
Committee, in which he also serves as 
Chairman of its Procurement Group. 
One of his outstanding contributions 
to the N. C. A. was to head the success- 
ful drive for contributions from can- 
ning industry supply firms to the 
$1,500,000 fund that made possible the 
new headquarters —— in Wash- 
ington and the laboratory building be- 
ing completed in Berkeley, Calif. 


Ivan Moorhouse — Canning 


Co., Olympia, 
Reynold ~ Horn Can- 
ning Co., Cowley, Wyo 
L. E. Shannon, ‘ood Products 
Nebr. 


Co., City, 
An ig: Stevens Canning 


Alfred $ Stokely Stokely -Van Camp, 


Inc., Indianapo d, 

Al . Jr., West Coast Packing 

Beach Calif. 

Newlin ＋ R. Watson 4 
Son, 4 N. 7 


Directors Whose Terms Held Over 
Floyd Asher, Clarksville Canning Co., 


arksv 
Medomak Canning 


Frederic H 
Co., Rockland, 
E. R. Blackinton, r & Son 
Canning Co., tah 
Milton Brooding, "balifornia Pack- 
ing So San rancisco, Calif. 
E. e Alton Canning Co., Inc., 
n 
E. C. 9 Christensen Prod- 
ucts Corp., Weslaco, Tex. 
S. R. Clevenger, Bush Brothers & Co., 
Dandridge, Tenn. 
. E. Countr — Pack- 
2 * ochelle, J. 
Draper, Canning Co., 
ilton, D 


S. A. N Oxnard Canners, Inc., 
Monterey, Calif. 


G. E. Finch, Edgett-Burnham Co., 
Willem Stokely Foods, I 
am oster, y ne., 
Oakland, Calif. 
Carleton A. Friday, Frida Canning 
New Richmond, 
Phiddings, Sniveiy Groves, Inc., 
e, Haven, Fla. 
W. Howard Green, Concord Foods, 
Inc., Concordville, Pa. 
Orlin C. porter, Harter Packing Co., 
Yuba alif. 
Henry Mc Haserot 1 Can- 


neries Co., Ltd 
8 Heing, H. J. Co., Pitts- 


ollenbeck, Thornton Canning 

Thornton, "Calif. 

F. Lowden Jones, Walla Walla Can- 
ning Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 

R. W. Jones, R. 4 oe Canning Co., 
Inc. Ind. 
Russell B. ing „ Camp, 
Inc., Celina, O 

A. — Eastern Shore 
Canning Co., Inc., Machipongo, Va. 

Julian cPhillips, Southern Shell 
Fish Co., Harvey, La. 

Keith More, Merrell Canning Co., 
Harlan, Iowa 

Maxwell N. Naas, The Naas Corp. of 
Indiana, Portland, Ind. 

John F. O’Hara, Davis Hines. Fisheries 
Co., Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 

John A. Owen, Pratt-Low Preserving 
Co., Santa Clara, Calif. 

Albanus Phillips Jr., Phillips Packing 
Co., Ine., Cam ridge, Md. 

E. I. Pitkin, Eugene Fruit Growers 
Assn., Eugene, Ore 

Paul H. Ploeger, The Ploeger-Abbott 


Co., Darien, Ga. 

Earl A. Randall, roe Ogden Can- 
ning Co., Ogden, 

Arthur L. Reiling Birds Eye-Snider 
Division, General Foods Corp., Hills- 


ro, Ore, 

G. C. Scott, Green Giant Co., Le 
Sueur, Minn. 

James M. Shriver, The B. F. Shriver 
Co., 41 Md. 

‘Slaughter, T Slaughter Co., 
Reedville, Va. 

Russell M. ‘smith, Wilson & Co., Inc., 


Chicago, III 
r, FT Pineapple Co., 


John W. 8 
Ltd., Kala 

Joseph M. Steele, Steele Canning Co., 
Springdale, Ark. 

Stran Summers, Charles G. Summers, 
Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 

0. L. Teagarden, The J. Weller Co., 
Oak Harbor, Ghio 

Lester Wass, 1 Canning 
Co., Eastport, 

Ernest M. Weisner, Gerber Products 
Co., Fremont, Mich. 

E. E. Willkie, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, III. 

Robert Wilson, Faribault Canning Co., 
Faribault, Minn. 

R. H. Winters, The Larsen Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Arthur W. Wittig, Port Ashton Pack- 

ollis man, Jasper W n 4 

Son, Mulbridge, Me. * 


; 
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1951 Finance Committee 


The personnel of the Finance Com- 
mittee was approved at the General 
Session. As announced by President 
Barnes, it is as follows: 

Henry P. Taylor, Chairman, Taylor & 
Caldwell, Inc., Walkerton, Va. 

H. J. Barnes, Kaysville Canning 
Corp., Kaysville, tah 

John L. Baxter, H. C. Baxter & Bro., 
Brunswick, Me. 

E. B. ve, Green Giant Co., Le 
Sueur, Minn. 

Howard T. Cumming, Curtice Broth- 
ers Co., Rochester, N. V. 

8. B. Cutright, Illinois Canning Co., 
Hoopeston, Il. 

Clinton W. Davie, Portland Packing 
Co., Portland, Me. 

Ralph O. Dulany, John H. Dulany & 
Son, Inc., Frultland, 

A. 7. Fl n, Reid, Murdoch Co., Chi- 
cago, III. 

William A. Free, Hungerford Packing 
Co., Hungerford, Pa. 

Frank Gerber, Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Mich. 

Walter L. Graefe, Pomona Products 
Co., Griffin, Ga. 

Herbert E. Gray, Barron-Gray Pack- 
ing Company Div., Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., San Jose, Calif. 

Francis A. Harding, William Under- 
wood Co., Watertown, Mass. 

G. Sherwin Haxton, Haxton Foods, 
Inc., Oakfield, N. V. 
Harold J. Humphrey, Birds Eye- 

Snider Div., General Foods Corp., 

New York, N. V. 

Mare C. Hutchinson, Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Inc., Fennville, Mich. 

Adolph C. Ketzler, Bordo Products 
Co., Chicago, III. 

Herbert F. Krimendahl, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carroll E. Lindsey, Lakeland H 
* Canning „ Highland City, 

a. 


R. G. Lucks, California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

H. E. MacConaughey, Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 

John F. McGovern, Green Giant Co., 
Le Sueur, Minn. 

Fred M. Moss, Idaho Cann Co., 
Payette, Idaho, * 

Art Oppenheimer, Marshall Canning 
Coa, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Robert C. Paulus, Paulus Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Salem, Ore. 

E. N. Richmond, Richmond-Chase Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 

H. N. Riley, H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Emil Rutz, Schuck] & Co., Inc., Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 

R. L. Smith, Kuner-Empson Co. 
Brighton, Colo, 


Officers of other trade associations, 
elected at their annual meetings dur- 
ing the Convention period, are as fol- 

8: 


National Food Brokers Association 


National chairman—Roy C. Oss- 
man, The Paul E. Kroehle Company, 
Cleveland; first vice chairman—Clar- 
ence Wendt, Allison & Wendt, Okla- 
homa vice president—E. 

88 


Company, Little Rock; member- at- 
— E. Dougherty, Dough- 
erty Vert Company, Minneapolis; 
treasurer—Harry E. Cook, The — 
B. Company, Baltimore (re- 
elected); president Watson Rogers, 
Washington, D. C. (reelected). 


Canning Machinery 4 Supplies Association 


President — Eugene A. Hildreth, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 
(reelected); vice president—Hal W. 
Johnston, Lithograph 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. (reelected) ; 
secretary-treasurer—S. G. Gorsline, 
Battle Creek, Mich. (reelected). 


Young Guard Society 


President — William N. Hughes, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Columbus, Wis.; 
first vice president—William A. Free, 
Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, 
Pa.; second vice president—Charles 
Scharmberger, Crocker Union Co., 
Chicago; treasurer—Robert W. Mairs, 
Winter Garden Citrus Products Coop., 
Winter Garden, Fla. (reelected) ; sec- 
retary—Robert L. Eirich, Crocker 
Union Co., Baltimore (reelected) ; re- 
cording secretary—Arthur J. Judge, 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore (re- 
elected). 


OFFICERS ELECTED BY OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Old Guard Society 


President—F. H. Van Eenwyck, 
Fruit Belt Preserving Co., East Wil- 
liamson, N. X.; first vice president 
Ogden 8. Sells, Food Machinery Corp., 
Riverside, Calif.; second vice 4 
dent— Walter Glascoff, Canned Foods, 
Inc., Waupun, Wis.; secretary-treas- 
urer—S. G. Gorsline, Battle Creek, 
Mich, (reelected). 


National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association 


President—Sherwin A. Hill, Lee & 
Cady, Detroit; vice presidents— 
Charles 8. Eaton, S. 8. Pierce Co., 
Boston; J. B. * J. B. Maltby 
Co., Corning, N. v.; dward Sweeney, 
Sweeney & Company, San Antonio; 
and Paul Tell, Akron Coffee & Gro- 
cery Co., Akron; treasurer—J. Stan- 
ley Seeman Bros., Inc., New 
York, N. V. (reelected). 


National Preservers Association 


President—C. R. Zimmermann, 
Barnes and Zimmermann, Inc., New 
Brighton, Minn. (reelected); vice 

residents—R. J. Glaser, Glaser, 

randall Co., Chicago (reelected), 
T. E. MeCaff ray, National Fruit Can- 
ning Co., Seattle (reelected), 
Abrahams, General Preserve Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn; secretary-treasurer—John 
C. Fosgate, Chester C. Fosgate Co., 
Orlando, Fla. (reelected) ; managing 
director—W. Lowe Walde, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (reelected). . 


Association of Ganners State and Regional 
Secretaries 


* 

President C. R. Tulley, Northwest 
Canners Association, Portland, Ore.; 
vice president—Calvin R. Skinner, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Eas- 
ton, Md.; secretary-treasurer—J. Ov- 
erby Smith, Texas Canners Associa- 
tion, Weslaco, Tex. 


J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co., 
nomowoc, Wis, 


Oliver G. Willits, Campbell Soup Co., 
Camden, N. J. 

E. E. Willkie, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, Til. 

Paul H. Wolf, Roach-Indiana Corp., 
Gwynneville, Ind. 


Special Convention Appearances 


During the Convention, officers of 
the N. C. A. make special radio and 
other public appearances. 

President Henry P. Taylor was a 

ncipal speaker on the program 


of the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Association at the Drake 
Hotel, February 15. 

President-elect H. J. Barnes re- 
corded a radio-interview for the Sta- 
tion WGN program “Bob Elson, On 
the Century,” at the LaSalle Street 
Station, February 19. 

Secretary-Treasuror Carlos Cam 
bell was guest speaker on the radio 

rogram “The Northerners,” at Sta- 
ions WGN and WGNB, on Febru- 
ary 20. 

Also, Miss Katherine R. Smith, Di- 
rector of the Home Economics Divi- 
sion, was one of two food industry 
home economists who served as hon- 
orary co-chairmen of judging and in 
an advisory capacity at ational 
— — Baking Contest at the Mor- 
rison Hotel February 21. 
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information Letter 


CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


The annual report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the National 
Canners Association was presented at 
the General Session by Chairman 
Chester A. Ray, who read the full 
text of the resolutions. They were 
unanimously voted and approved. 


In addition to the resolutions repro- 
duced the —— * 88 
tee pro a resolution paying t 
ute the late Frank E. Gorrell, 
founding Secretary of N.C.A. This 
resolution was presented by President 
Henry P. Taylor at the opening of the 
General Session and is reproduced on 
page 65. 


Mobilization for Defense 


Resolved, that each member of the 
canning industry pledges his full sup- 

rt of the national mobilization ef- 
ort and of the program for the pro- 
duction of canned foods in an amount 
adequate both to maintain the civilian 
supply and to meet the needs of the 
expanding armed services. 


Requirements for Full Production 


Experience during World War II 
abundantly demonstrated to the na- 
tion the essentiality of canned foods. 
The canning industry is proud of its 
record of sustain production at 
reasonable prices. Maintenance of 
production of canned foods—upon 
which the armed forces and the ci- 
vilian population are so largely de- 
pendent—requires that any sound 
mobilization program insure to the 
canning industry, through govern- 
mental cooperation, its raw materials, 
productive facilities, and necessary 
manpower. Stabilization controls 
must r ize the seasonal character 
of the industry in providing timely 
and nondiscriminatory treatment un- 
der regulations available early enough 
to permit canners to undertake with 
confidence their necessary advance 
commitments. Failure to allow a fair 
and equitable processing margin on 
each food product will constitute an 
immediate and drastic impediment to 
needed full production. 


Tin 


The canning industry will be zeal- 
ous in making any necessary sacrifices 
in the national interest. Yet the in- 
dustry is firm in its conviction that 
conservation of strategic and critical 
materials must be founded on the rel- 
ative essentiality of end use. Fore- 
most — these is the maintenance 
of plentiful supplies of canned foods 
in metal containers adequate both for 


normal distribution and emergency 
conditions. So long as other uses of 
tin and steel, of lesser importance to 
the defense effort, are permitted, the 
canning industry both in its own and 
in the broader consumer and national 
interests, voices its unalterable objec- 
tion to any quantitative restriction of 
the use of tinplate in the ing of 
any canned food. The industry fur- 
r recommends that in any neces- 
sary ee controlling tinplate 
usage should be appropriate 
rovision for timely and flexible ad- 
ustment to present individual hard- 
ships and inequities which have and 
may arise. 


Necrology 


The Association mourns the loss 
during the year of these men and 
women for whose warm friendship 
we remain grateful and for whose con- 
tributions to its welfare the industry 
owes an immeasurable and everlasting 
debt of gratitude: 


C. Edgar Anderson 
Miss Ruth Atwater 
Elton F. Cornell 
Louis P. Filice 
Spencer Gordon 
Charles W. Griffin 
T. C. Hayes 
Robert Hein! 

B. J. Howard 

Carl N. Lovegren 
J. V. Melnnes 


Paul F. Shorb 

Mrs. O. E. Snider 

Carl A. Sutter 

Charles A. Winkler 
Brig. Gen. A. D. Hopping 
Col. Clifford C. Wagner 


Henry P. Taylor 


Modesty is a happy attribute in a 
man of great 11 ty. The leader- 
ship of Henry P. Taylor in these 
dynamic times has been a source of 
strength to the Association and the 
canning industry. His grasp of cur- 
rent problems has been sure, founded 
upon knowledgeable experience, and 
grounded in constant and courageous 
adherence to what he rds as the 
fundamental principles of hard work, 
self-reliance, and responsibility to 
others. With these he has coupled 
genuine modesty, ineffable charm, and 
an abiding good humor. Seldom has 
the path to wise action been 80 
splendidly illuminated by apt parable 
and searching homily. To him each 
member of the expresses 


Association Staff 


Mobilization has brought problems 
of great magnitude and increased com- 
2 to the canning industry and 

Association. They count them- 
selves fortunate in having available 
the experience, skill, and b knowl. 

of Carlos Campbell 
and his loyal and efficient staff. To 
each of them the industry renews its 
expressions of continuing gratitude 
for unceasing effort and arduous tasks 
well done. 


C. M. As. A. Resolution 
On Death of Frank E. Gorrell 


A resolution of sorrow on the death 
of Frank E. Gorrell, founding Secre- 
tary of the National Canners Associa- 

anning Machinery upplies Asso- 
ciation at its annual — The 
resolution follows: 

“It is with deepest sorrow that we 
record the death of Frank E. Gorrell, 
Founding Secretary of the National 
Canners Association, on Tuesday 
2 16, 1951 in the 88rd year of 

s life. 


4 onatel 


Frank, y 
known throughout the Canning Indus- 
try, founded the National Canners As- 
sociation at Bel Air, Maryland, in 
1907. In succeeding years he moved 
with it to national prominence through 
the standardization and evaluation of 
food preparation in its Washington 
laboratories, its food procurement pro- 

s of two world wars and count- 

other contributions to the welfare 
of a growing industry in a growing 
nation. As quiet on some issues as 
he was outspoken on others, Frank 
won and sustained the lasting copoly 
of those who had occasion to wor 
with him. 


as he was affecti 


“From his retirement as Secretary 
in 1945, he served as counselor to the 
Association until the day of his death. 
The industry of which he was such a 
vital 1 and to which he gave 
abounding energy, good counsel and 

idance for most of his years will 
ong cherish his memory. 


“It is, therefore, Resolved that this 
tribute of esteem and a ation of 
the qualities of Frank E. Gorrell be 
pe nn upon the minutes of this Asso- 

on. 


“It is further Resolved that a copy 
of this Resolution be presented to his 
family and to his Associates in the 
National Canners Association, to 
whom we extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their bereavement.” 


124 
Thomas M. Rector 
George Sauter 


February 28, 1951 


MEETING OF N.C.A. DIRECTORS 


junction with dedication of the Asso- 

ciation’s new Western Branch Labora- 

tory os in Berkeley, Calif., were 
n 


rominent considerations by the 
at its meeting in Chicago Feb- 
ruary 16, 


prin 

be held in 
that time. However, this question was 
left to the Executive Committee with 
the recommendation that if conditions 
are favorable, the dedication and 
Board meeting be scheduled at the 
same time. 


The Board heard the report of H. E. 
Gray, chairman of the Western Build- 
ing Subcommittee that the — — 
building is about 65 percent comp] 

He said that fixtures for the labora- 
tory will not be received in time for 
installation by the end of — ¢ but that 
the executive offices should be com- 
pleted by that time, The 

date for completion is July 1. 


The Board 3 the recommen- 
dation of the beling Committee, 
fhe "Association's be 

ation’s ng program 

revitalized immediate] 
ene ically. One 
Mr. Baxter stated, is to have a new 
labeling manual in the hands of can- 
ners by October. Questionnaires, on 
which canners will be asked to pee 
reference on what terms should be 
neluded, will be sent out. The Board 
approved the Administrative Council’s 
recommendation for additional funds 
for laboratory work on labeling terms. 


Association Finances 


Following a discussion of Associa- 
tion finances as of the close of 1950, 
the Board approved the bu sub- 
— by — 
anticipatin ting costs 
$1,027,798." 


The Administrative Council’s ‘rec- 
ommendation for a 20 percent increase 
in the rate of Association dues also 
was approved. The rate of dues for 
1951 thus was fixed at four-tenths of a 
cent per case on seasonal products 
and two-tenths of a cent per case on 
nonseasonal products. 


The Board also amended the N.C.A. 
By-Laws by establishing a new classi- 
fication of members late Mem- 
bers. Canners operating outside of 
the United States and its territories, 
but within the continent of North 
America and meeting other require- 
ments for membership, are eligible is 

ome Associate Members. They wi 
pay a flat dues rate of $250 a year and 
will be entitled to such services as the 


Board shall from time to time pre- 
scribe. 


Secretary Carlos r was a 
inted by the Board to Secretary- 
urer. Historically, it was said, 


was 8 
consolidated again. 


Association Committees Reconstituted 


Howard T. C chairman of 
the N.C.A. War Mobilization Com- 


mittee, outlined the work and functions 
of that committee, and the Board 
adopted a resolution extending the 
life of that Committee. 


The Board also ado a resolu- 
tion reconstituting the and 
Convention Committees as Special 
Committees of the Association. 


Construction of the N.C.A. Western 
Branch Laboratory building in Berke- 
ley, Calif., is progressing satisfac- 
torlly according to a report to the 
Board on February 16 by Western 
Buildi Subcommittee, which indi- 
cated that the building will be com- 
pleted in May and that laboratory 

ipment will be installed in July. 
owever, no date for occupancy by the 
laboratory staff can be 


All of the concrete has been — 
the tar and gravel roof is * 
window sash is being installed. rly 


in the fall, the contractor and his sub- 
contractors were asked to put aside 
the materials needed for this building. 
Most of the new equipment and fur- 
nishings have been received at the 
building site or are being warehoused 
by suppliers, for delivery when called 
for, it was reported. 

The Western Building Subcommittee 
reports that all who have followed con- 
struction of the new building are 
enthusiastic about the project and feel 
that the N. C. A. West t head- 
quarters will be adequate and com- 

ortable when the building is com- 


Fruit and Vegetable Canners’ 
Industry Advisory Committee 


. the membership of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Canners’ Indus- 


try Advisory Committee created 
the Production and Marketing A 
ministration, U. 8. Department of 


Agriculture: 

John L. Baxter, H. C. Baxter & Bro., 
Brunswick Me. 

R. B. Cleaveland, The H. J. McGrath 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Beware Cumming, Curtice Brothers 


Ce hester, N. Y. 

W. F. Dietrich, Green Giant Co., Le 
Sueur, Minn. 

Fred G. Heinz, H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 

Dale Hollenbeck, Thornton Canning 

Co., Thornton, Calif. 

Mare C, Hutchinson, 
Canners, Inc., Fennville, 


Glen Kn Knouse Foods Coopera- 
ne., Peach Glen, Pa. 


tive, I 
H. F. Krimendahl Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
William C. 


Roy G. Lucks, California Packing 
1 San Francisco, Calif. 


eCracken, Treesweet Products 
Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Robert C. Paulus, Paulus Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Salem, Ore. 

Lows Ratzesberger, Jr., Illinois Can- 
ning Co., Hoopeston, in. 

Lee ker, Adams d 
tion, Inc., Auburndale, F 

J. R. St. Giair, St. Clair Foods Co., 


Lied., McAllen, Tex. 
Oliver G. Willits, Campbell Soup Co., 
Camden, N. J. 
E. G Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
cago, III. 
S. R. Smith, Chief, Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, PMA—Government 


F. Hedlund, P 
‘ MA—Government 
Vice Chairman 
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Information Letter 


(Concluded from page 51) 


participated in the earlier meetings 
of the War Mobilization Committee, 
of which he is Procurement Chairman 
and in the Administrative Coun 
meeting, but was called back to Pitts- 
burgh because of the death of his 
mother. Mr. Heinz returned to the 
Convention for the closing activities 
which were particularly important 
with respect to procurement. 


Technical Sessions 


Canning Problems Conferences were 
conduc 


Bureau conducted a joint conference 
on the problem of added chemicals. 
Papers at all these conferences are 
roduced in this issue, as are the 
dresses made at the Fishery Prod- 
ucts Conference on T y, Febru- 
ary 20. 

The Raw Products Bureau also held 
conferences on Monday, February 19. 
Summaries of two panels conducted 
at these conferences, prepared by Di- 
rector Charles H. Mahoney, follow: 


Heat Unit Panel 


Basic factors of climatology and 
plant physiology in the growth of peas 
and corn, upon which the successful 
use of heat unit technique for 
planting and harvesting canning crops 
rests, were outlined. The principles 
involved in using the method to set 
up a planting schedule were discussed 
in detail, followed by a presentation 
of refinements in the use of the tech- 
nique and their possible application 
by individual companies. rrection 
factors for soil types, regional loca- 
tions, and rate of development of dif- 
ferent varieties were some of the re- 
finements discussed. 


Most of the discussion revolved 
around the use of the heat unit tech- 
nique in growing peas and corn but 
research personnel from the Mary- 
land and Ohio Experiment Stations 
discussed its use in planting and har- 
vesting snap beans. 

The consensus seemed to be that the 
method is extremely useful in formu- 
lating planting schedules and pre- 
dicting harvest dates if it is used 
intelligently by 222 personnel. 
Emphasis was placed upon the im- 
portance of working out necessary 
corrective factors by canners in order 
to make the method more precise 
under specific conditions. The value 
of this technique in providing educa- 
tion for the ld man was also 
stressed, since it “points up” the im- 
—— of intelligent evaluation of 

growth and pment of the 
crop. 


Machinery Panel 


personnel from canners’ 
production departments 


Industry 
agricultural 


thoroughly covered the subject of 
“Labor-Saving Equipment for the 
Production and Harvesting of Can- 
ning Crops.” Among crops discu 

for which equipment is now available 
or in process of development were 


peas, corn, » spinach, and 


Detailed information, based on indi- 
vidual experience, obtained in areas 
where these crops are extensively 
grown, was given by members of the 
panel. This included comparisons of 
operating costs, efficiency of perform- 
ance of equipment, effect of equipment 
on quality, speed of harvesting, best 
utilization of labor, and other points. 
Special attention was given to an 
evaluation of the various standard 
methods of pea harvesting and vining 
and to comments on experiences ob- 
tained in the use of mobile viners and 
the pea combine. 


Various t of equipment for 
spraying and dusting canning cro 
more particularly control sec 
generation corn borers on tall sweet 
corn, were thoroughly discussed also. 


This discussion was designed to 
stimulate development of effective and 
economical harvesting equipment for 
canning crops. 


the 


The 1 letter was sent by 
the N. C. A. to all fruit and vegetable 
canners on February 26, following up 
the industry’s effort to assist the 
armed services in procuring the bal- 
ance of their canned foods require- 
ments from the 1950 pack. 


To All Fruit and Vegetable Canners: 


You learned in Chicago last week 
that the armed services greatly need 
additional canned food items from 
existing stocks. When Brig. Gen. 
Eve Busch, the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, addressed the special canner- 
distributor meeting on Tuesday morn- 
ing he listed, as shown on the attached 

le, the irreducible minimums of 
certain commodities required from 

nt stocks by the armed services 

carry them through 1951. 


These quantities have been parti- 


irements 
ices 


ally met by contracts arranged as a 
result of the Chica 11 Remain- 
ing quantities y the Quarter- 


master from the 1950 pack also are 
listed. 


The turn-out at the Tuesday morn- 
ing meeting organized by the Asso- 
ciation and the results of that 228 
in terms of offerings is a most ti- 
fying example of industry unselfish- 
ness and cooperation in the public 
interest. It has made your War Mo- 
bilization Procurement Committee ex- 
ceedingly proud of the canned foods 


— The job, however, is not 


Since quantities of peas, corn, — 
or green beans, tomatoes, tomato prod- 
ucts and other items must still be ob- 
tained through voluntary methods of 
procurement, it is suggested that you 
canvas your stock position, with a 
view toward offering your — 2 — 
ate holdings of the requ items, 
It is appreciated that generally these 
commodities are no longer wholly 
within your control. It may be nec 
essary for you to obtain releases from 
those to whom the merchandise has 
been sold. Prorating is understood 
and that method of obtaining equi- 
table treatment should be recognized 
by buyers in the present situation. 
To assist you in appraising your 
relative position, the stock res as 
of February 1 are incl in the 
attached table. 


We strongly urge that you offer 
your proportionate share of armed 
services’ requirements to the Chicago 
Depot immediately. 

National Canners Association 

Carlos Campbell, Sec.-Treas. 

Fred C. Heinz, Chairman, 

War Mobilization Procure- 
ment Committee 


Remaining Armed Service Requirements from 
1950 Packs 


The following table shows the re- 
28 armed service requirements 
from the 1950 pack as of February 


20, the day on which Brig. Gen. 
Busch spoke to the industry meeti 
in Chicago, and as of February 26. 
Also shown are the February 1 can- 
ners’ stocks on the products for which 
reports are available. 

Please offer immediately your equi- 
table share of the vegetable items to 
the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Chicago Depot, 1819 West Persh- 
ing Road, Chicago 9, III.; and the 
fruit items to the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, Oakland Depot, 
Oakland, Calif. 


VEGETABLES 
Product Canners’ 
(basia —Requi Stocks 
24/28) Feb. 20 Feb. 26 Feb. 1 
Asparagus ... 74,000 ch 
Beans, lima .. 246,000 52,860 2,289,000 
Beans, green 
orenap.. 333,000 
Carrots...... 214,000 16,666 ..... 
Cateup....... 279,000 262,064 
000 709,634 1 
876,000 817,199 8,145,000 
Sweetpotatoes 249,000 90,11 
Spinach...... 57,000 63, 4 
Tomatoes 1,126,000 1,122,719 2,600,000 
Tomato juice.. 615,000 681,400 10,087,000 
Tomato paste. 192,500 100,000 /¶ñhhn 
Tomato puree 160,000 
FRUITS 
Product Canners’ 
(basis —Requirements— Stocks 
24/2%'s) Feb. 20 Feb, 26 Feb. | 
.. 164,644 66,000 
Peaches ..... 933 176,000 8,931,000 
876 66,000 2,519,000 
Plums ....... 119,711 44,000 5 


126 
Monday, February 19. On Tuesday 
morning, 2 20, the Labora- 
tories and the N.C.A. Raw Products 
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